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The Pioneer Magazine in its Forty-Second Year! 
GoDbyY’sS 


LADY'S BOOK. 


1872. Volume 84... 1872. 
The Cheapest of Ladies’ Magazines, Because it is the Best! 


EDITED BY 


rs. PARAH p. jtace, AND }- p Povey. 


The experience of the publisher for the it forty-two rs is a sufficient guarantee to those who favor 
him with their subscriptions for 1872 that the character of the literature, the correctness and utility of the 
fashions, and the designs for fancy work that will be found in the volumes for this year will be in every 
res suitable to the wants of American ladies. The delight and profit afforded to hundreds of thousands 
of families who have taken the Book have been so often attested to that he-feels it unnecessary to say more 

announce the contents of the forthcoming volumes. 


THE OLD FAMILIAR WRITERS, 
Whose stories have \argely contributed to the advancement of pure and dignified sentiment in the hearts 
of our American ladies, have all been retained. 
Marion Harland, Ino Churchill, Mrs. C. A. Hopkinson, Louise S. Dorr, Mrs. Victor, 
S. Annie Frost, Sue Chesnutwood, Mrs. Denison, Etc., 


Have a reputation for excellence in their writings far above any others in the magazine line. 


COLORED FASHION-PLATES. 


This is the principal feature of our illustrative Seuieut, Selected by a correspondent at the em- 
riums of the principal fashion modistes in Parisand lin, they cannot fail in being correct. In addition 
the colored plate, we give another large sheet, containing the latest — that can be received up to the 

itme that we goto press. Another important feature that commends the Y’s Boox tothe public, are the 


BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATES 


that appear monthly. Fourteen of them are given during the year. The other departments are:— 
Original Music, Drawing Lessons, Model Cottages, Tinted Engravings, 
Invaluable Receipts, and a Juvenile Department. 
Almost everything that will embellish a home, or fancy articles of every kind that a lady can make, 
will be found in the 


WORE DEPARTMENT. 


In addition to all the above attractions, will be a series of engravings of a larger size than has ever been 


published in a magazine— 
OUTLINE SKETCHES, 


Designed by Edmund R. Bense!l, and engraved by Lauderbach, each gentleman in his profession the best 
in the country. The general title’ will be LOLIPOP’S PARTY. 
1. FAMILY IN CONSULTATION. WHO SHALL BE INVITED? 2. FAMILY MEETING. ARRIVAL OF GUESTS. 
3. RECEPTION OF THE COMPANY. 4. GENTLEMEN’S DRESSING-ROOM. 5. THE BaLL. 
6. THE SUPPER-ROOM. 7. APTER THE LADIES. 8. QUIET FLIRTATION. 
9. THE DEPARTURE. 

After the publication of the first six subjects we may slightly alter the arrangement of the remainder. 
and perhaps add others tothem. We can safely promise that these illustrations will be entirely differen 
and Paperbor to any of the kind heretofore published. 








TERMS: 

One copy, one year 2 it Se Eight copies, one pe, and an extra copy 
Twocopies,oneyear . . Se to the person getting up the club, making 
spe Seey oat year . sg . ite nine copies~ . r ; . te . $21 00 
Four copies, one year . ° . - « 1000 Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy 
Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the person getting up the club, making 

to the person getting up the club, making twelvecopies. . . .- Te ae FL 

Gus 0 ee ll lw ll 8 lle MEG 

To accommodate our subscribers, we will club with Arthur’s Home Magazine and Children’s Hour at 

the jpowing prices :— 
e 


receipt of soo wit pay for Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine for one year. 
The receipt of $3.50 will for Godey’s Lady’s Book and Children’s Hour for one-year. 
Five Dollars will pay for ey’s Lady's Book, Home Magazine, and Children’s Hour for one year. 
{2" CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription tothe LADY’S 
Book, and 12 cents for either of the other magazines, to pay the American postage. 
4a The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may be made to clubs 
atelub rates. The Lapy’s Book will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside, and sub- 
scriptions may commence with any month in the year. We can always supply back numbers, Specimen 
numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
HOW TO REMIT.—In on yey hy Mail, a Post-orrice ORDER on Philadelphia, or a DRarFt, on Phi- 


ladelphia or New York, Tay awe to L, A. Godey, is preferable to bank notes. If a Draft ora 
Post-office Order cannot be procured, send United States or National Bank notes. 


Address . LL. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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For Description of Engravings on this Sheet. 
see Fashion Department. 
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Figs. 14 and 15. 
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HOUSE JACKETS, LINGERIE, ETC. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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HEADDRESSES. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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THE PARTY.—WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 











New Year’s Song. 


Written and composed for the Piano-Forte, for Godey’s Lady's Book, 


By J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 








As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





Op. 249. 
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1. A-no-ther year! A - no - ther year! Time stays not in his rap-id 
2. A-no-ther year! A - no - ther year! Dear Ma - ry, we will notfor- 
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NEW YEAR'S SONG. 
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swift they van-ish from our sight! But, if a-mid the va-ried 
path that opes beyond us yet; There are no joys, how-ev-er 
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The dear old yearshallcomeno more, 
That we have knownin thedead _ past, 


joys or hopeshavebeen, The New Year hath thesame in store. 
still may cheer this glad New Year, In which kind Heav’n our lot has cast. 
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IT SNOWS. 





BY MRS. HALE. 





“It snows!” cries the School-boy—* Hurrah!” and 
his shout 
Is ringing through parlor and hail, 
Whiie swift as the wing of a swallow he’s out, 
And his playmates have answered his call; 











i 


It makes the heart warm but to witness their joy— 
Proud wealth has no pleasures, I trow, 

Like the rapture that burns in the blood of the boy, 
As he gathers his treasures of snow ; 

Then lay not the trappings of gold on thine heirs, 

While health and the riches of nature are theirs, 


“It snows!” sighs the Imbecile—“ Ah!” and ‘his | 


breath 
Comes heavy, as clogged with a weight; 
While, from the pale aspect of nature in death, 
He turns to the blaze of his grate ; 
And nearer, and nearer, his soft-eushioned chair 
Is wheeled tow’ rds the life-giving flame ; 
He dreads a chill puff of the snow-burdeéned air, 








Lest it wither his delicate frame: ’ 
Oh. small is the pleasure existence ean give, 


When the fear we shall die only proves that we live! | 


VOL. LXXXIV.—3 





“It snows!” shouts the Traveller—“ Ho!” and the 
word 
Has quickened his steed’s lagging pacey 





| The wind rushes by, but its how! is unheard, 


Unfelt the sharp diift in his face; 
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For bright through the dark storm his own home ap- 
peared ; 
Though leagues intervened, he can see 
The clear, glowing hearth, and the table prepared, 
And his wife, with their babes on her kneef 
O Love! how it lightens the desolate hour 
To know that our dear ones are safe from its power. 


“It — says the Belle—‘ Dear, how lucky!” 


turns 
From her mirror to watch the flakes fal! ; 
Like the first rose of summer her dimpled cheek 
burns s 


While musing on sleigh-ride and ball: 











Have stified the voice of her prayer ; 
It’s burden ye "ll read in her tear-swollen eyes, 
a care. 


Tis night—and her fatherless ask her for bread, 
But “ He gives the young ravens their food”— 





And she aaah till her dark hearth adds horror to 
dread, 
And she lays.on her last chip of wood. 
Poor widaw! t sorrow thy God only knows: 
"Tis. a pitiful fot to be poor when it snows. 








THE PEBBLE IN THE PATH. 


BY MRS. HOPKINSON. 





“Tr there is anything I cannot put up with 
in a friend, it is selfishness!’ said Madeline 
Perey. 

“Oh!” sighed Esther Price, drawing in her 


| breath with astonishment. 


| 
| 


“‘The one thing I despise /’’ reiterated the 


_ angry Madeline. 








«It was only because—because’’—stammered 
Esther. But what that because was remained 


| unuttered, except in a painful blush. 


The two girls were alone in the parlor. All 
at once Madeline recollected herself. She 
stooped and kissed Esther. It was as sudden 
as if a grim gorgan had faded out, and been 
displaced by the sweetest and most playful of 
nympiis. 

‘‘Forgive me, and forget if you can, dear 
Esther !’’ she said, softly. 

Esther, bewildered and astonished, kissed 
and forgave her. Indeed, it was astonishing 
enough ; so much so that if she had not seen, 
Esther could not have believed the transforma- 
tion of that lovely face at so trifling a disap- 
pointment ; that those dark-fringed, violet eyes 
should shoot forth sparks of ; that her 
soft, rose-tinted skin sh ruffie into an 
angry scarlet; or, strangest of all, that the 
caroling, bird-like voice, suited, like the lark, 
to sing at beaven’s gate, should break into 
short, harsh snaps, like an untuned violin. 
And all Esther to lend the 
locket she always wore around her own throat, 
and which held Fred’s hair. Oh, wo! One 
may be very good-natured, very obliging, and 
all that, of course ; but lending that locket was 
out of the question. -Madeline had pressedand 
urged her to no purpose. §he only answered :— 

“Oh, no, not this! ..Z always wear this.” 
But she could not say why, and then had come 
the angry explosion which bewildered the quiet 
Esther. Now everything was gentle again. 
Madeline took.up a book and read aloud :— 

‘«¢ True friendship, like true love, is exclusive 
and engrossing, and sees no fault in the beloved 
object.” Now, Esther!” 

“Well?” 

“You are to see no faultin me. You are to 
forgive me heartily and freely, and love me 
just as much as ever. Oh, this ‘rash humor 
that my mother gave me!’ But I do try to be 
lovely and amiable like you. It isn’t often you 
see me make a splurge, is it?” 

Esther looked up. There were real tears in 
Madeline’s soft eyes. Of course, she could kiss 
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and carezs hei with all her generous heart— 
the more easily that the friendship between 
the two girls, though so close and warm, was 
of only one week’s growth, and there had been 
small time for very rude shocks to it. 

Esther Price had been visiting her aunt in 
Barton, and had there made the acquaintance 
of the two Misses Percy. In so limited an ex- 
perience, both sisters seemed “‘ made of sugar, 
and spice, and all that’s nice ;” but Madeline 
took a violent fancy for Esther at once, which 
was naturally returned, so that these two were 
in all the glow of a first friendship, and sawno 
faults in each other. But, indeed, the inter- 
course of the two girls had been much with 
third persons, and in company people somehow 
manage to keep their tempers. The Misses 
Percy were considered by all Barton to be 
“very superior girls.’” The Percys were new 
comers, and had taken a large house a little 
out of the village, which they named “The 
Grove,” though there were no trees near it, 
any more than there were rooks at “‘ Copper- 
field’s Rookery.”’ 

‘The Percy family had moved to Barton from 
a small town near Portland, at which city they 
often visited their relatives, and became imbued 
with elegant tastes. As there is nothing so 
effective as self-assertion, a glamour and glory 
soon surrounded the large house and gabled 
barn, and Barton came to think it very desir- 
able to visit at the Grove. Insomuch that when 
Esther met the ladies of that retreat at the sew- 
ing circle, and was invited to dinner there the 
very next day, a flutter of excitement and de- 
light, quite disproportioned to the occasion, per- 
vaded her mind. 

In addition, Esther Price was as inexperi- 
enced in dining out as a person could possibly 
be, and at seventeen years of age had only 
dined at her father’s table in a very plain way. 
Who knew what splendors might be in waiting 
for her? Not Aunt Hollis, who had never 
even been in the house. 

“If they should have finger-bowls, Esther’’ 
—said Mrs. Hollis, anxiously. 

“Oh! I hope they won't; but, at all events, 
J sha’n’t drink the water, like Davy Crockett. 
I've learnt so much. I do hope they won’t 
have many ‘modes, and forms, and flatteries 
paid to fellow worms,’”’ added Esther, quoting 
from Doctor Watts, and arranging her plain 
dress with unprecedently anxious care. 

When the sleigh took her to the Grove, 
Esther was struck at the outset with its stateli- 
ness. A black man—there were no black men 
in Rochester !—opened the door for her, with 
the air of a prince, and showed her into the 
presence of General and Mrs. Perey, with as 
much parade as if she had been indeed a 
princess. 

Esther was impressed with General Percy’s 
hair, which he wore powdered and frizzled, 
after the mode of twenty years before, when he 





had seen Madison and Jefferson in a similar 
condition. Mrs. Percy’s languor and conde- 
scension were equally striking; and when 
Esther had glanced at the gilt mantel clock, 
and the tall brass andirons, and a very much 
worn Turkey rug before the fire, she felt her- 
self quite in a foreign land, and was glad to be 
restored to her own country by the sight of the 
young ladies, and to hear their cordial greeting 
in her native tongue. 

Then the roast beef and pudding! It was 
quite impossible to believe that was all the 
dinner, as she was obliged, on her return, to 
confess to Aunt Hollis. Certainly it had all 
the impressive splendor of a lord wayor’s 
feast. And when General Percy poured out a 
glass of currant wine for Esther, and then filled 
the other glasses, and solemnly pronounced 
the toast, ‘“‘ Absent friends!’ and when each 
person took up the refrain, calling out fear- 
lessly, ‘‘ Absent friends !’”’ Esther felt as if she 
had somehow got into the halls of Valhalla, and 
was pouring out libations to Woden and Thor. 

Then the stories that General Percy told 
about governor this or that! It was as if an 
historical monument presided at the table, and 
gave out important utterances. Esther had 
never before heard of General Hodgeman. 
Not to have heard of General Hodgeman 
argued “herself unknown” with a witness. 
In after times she learned that he was neither 
hero nor warrior, only a militia general cotem- 
porary with General Percy, which seemed his 
chief claim to notice, so that poor Esther suf- 
fered as well as enjoyed more keenly than the 
oceasion warranted. If she only had had the 
magic glass of experience to look through, and 
had not been worried about her own behavior, 
she would have seen that the general was very 
pompous, the dinner badly cooked, the languid 
Lady Percy very silly, and the anecdotes of 
brother Russel at Bowdoin College by no 
means to his credit. As it was, she only ad- 
mired, and “‘ went it blind.” 

When Esther’s week at Barton was finished, 
she persuaded the two young ladies to return 
to Rochester with her, and to grace with their 
presence the New Year’s ball. They were to 
be her own guests, and it was in the arrange- 
ment of their dresses for this occasion that the 
whiff of temper occurred which Madeline very 
naturally wished Esther to dismiss from her 
memory. Madeline’s affection was sweetly 
tempered by condescension. She was two 
years the elder, and had received fashionable 
experience at the city balls. Theresa was of 
Esther’s own age, but seemed older, and was 
mysterious and self-absorbed. Somehow Esther 
did not understand Theresa as well as she did 
Madeline. She had just made hearty friends 
with Madeline, when Theresa came in from her 
walk. Her dark, olive skin was clearly bright 


_ with the crimson of exercise in the crisp Decem- 


ber air, while her black eyes shone and glittered 
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like a gipsy’s. Theresa had always besh 
counted plain and severe leoking, till one for- 
tunate day when somebody advised her to 
smile often, and show her little even teeth. 
After that she smiled so much, and her face 
lighted up so brilliantly, that many persons 
thought her even handsomer than Madeline. 
Esther would have supposed her very good- 
natured also, but for Madeline’s confiding to 
her, with many sighs, that her sister was very 
envious and unsiiling within, whatever ‘she 
might be without. That was dreadful, but 
kept strictly seeret by Esther, whose unsus- 
picious nature was a source of much private 
amusement to Madeline. As a modern young 
lady would say, “She was perfectly droll.”’ 

As Theresa laid aside her scarlet hood, she 
set herself to arrange a bunch of red berries in 
a wreath formed of some myrtle leaves from a 
pot in the window. 

“T met Pred Loring, and he gathered these 
berries for my hair,’’ she said. 

It was not much to say, but the words had 
an odd effect. Madeline looked up, curved her 
beautiful mouth disdainfully, and glanced out 
of the window; while Esther’s heatt gave a 








T 


| fend, for the mere pleasure of her making up. 


Don't you think her very, very lovely—in per- 
son, I mean, mother ?’’ 

‘* Wonderfully so,’ answered Mrs. Price. 

“That is more than Lexpected you to say, 
mother,’’ said Esther, gleefully. 

‘*When IL say so, I mean nothing compli- 
mentary. I mean that, consideting her real 
want of sweetness and candor, it is wonderful 
that her beautiful eyes have so much of the 
expression of both. That fulness of the under 
eye-lid and that lovely mouth and teeth! It 
quite breaks up an old theory of mine that the 
soul shapes the body.” 

“One can’t help loving her, mother—partly, 
I suppose, because one feels she is so very 
sympathetic, and then she really throws her- 
self so upon you that you are ashamed not to 
feel with her in all her sorrows !’’ 

‘*Sorrows—real sorrows? She is very young 
to have them.”’ 

‘‘ Dear mother, they are indeed real sorrows. 
I can’t think of any worse myself than hers. 


|; Anuncongenial home, a father occupied entirely 


little lew ery of pain. He had not thought it | 


worth while to call. How very strange that 


he had time te walk with Theresa, and gather | 


berries for her ! 
‘“How my face burns!’’ said the dark-eyed 


one, afranging the wreath very effectively | 
| one who can be a true and sincere friend.” 


among her curls. No one answered. 


Mrs. Price came in with a basket of plain | 


cake and some apples. She had heard and 
seen Theresa. She was a very quiet, observ- 
ing person, and the tableau of excited faces 
struck her as well as Theresa’s conscious re- 
mark. She had been detained a niinute in 
opening the doer. 


The nextday Madeline and Theresa went to | 


the only store in Rechester to rnmmage among 
its multifarious contents. ‘They said it was 
for something to complete their costumes at 


the ball, and it happened that Esther and her | 


mother sat before the sparkling wood fire by 
themselves. 
‘“‘ lew long have you asked them to stay?” 


‘Only till ‘the Wednesday after the ball. I) 


told Madeline we expected Aunt Hannah then, 
and had only one guest-room.”’ 

“T amt glad you told them.” 

‘‘ You don’t:like them, mother. I can see it, 
though’ they'do net,’’ 

** Certainly, I hope they don’t. I choose to 
return their politeness to you, and we will 
make their visit as pleasant as possible.”’ 

“Oh, mother, I’m so sorry you don’t like 
Madeline! Isee you don’t like Theresa.’’ 

“ Neither of tliem: ring true, Esther.’’ 

‘* Dear mother;”’ said Esther, deprecatingly, 
“* you wilbsiot: be hard on Madeline. | She has 
fauits I know, but she is so open, so generous ! 
I sometimes feel quite willing she should of- 








with business affairs, a mother entirely unsympa- 
thetic, and a sister whom she cannot even trust. 
All this she confided to me, with floods of tears. 
But she is so heroic, really, in her nature, that 
she restrains and controls all expression of her 
grief. To see her in her family, you would 
never guess how deeply she feels her isolation 
from them all, and how she has longed for some 


**Hum—m!” said Mrs. Price, dryly. 

But Esther was too much in earnest to mind 
her mother’s indifferent tone. 

**T don’t see why she selected you, my dear,” 
continued Mrs. Price, answering the gentle 
pressure of Esther’s hand, and bending on her 
a pair of serene, good eyes, exactly like Es- 
ther’s own. 

‘Perhaps I was just the vacuum her over- 
charged heart needed to keep it from bursting. 
The very first time I met her she poured out 
her whole heart to me. Don’t laugh at her, 
mother ; but she says it is ‘stich a comfort to 
her to have some friend of her own age, to 
whom she ean express every thought,’ and 
don’t you think it is, mother ?’* 

Mrs. Price looked fondly at the earnest up- 
turned face, so full of youthful enthusiasm. 

“7 don’t believe every thought is worth ex- 
pressing. So many are better by being kept 
back. And, Esther, you and@ I have never felt 
the difference of age between us as any bar to 
our complete sympathy ?”’ 

Mrs. Price’s half-question, half-assertion, 
was made in a faltering tone, and with eves 
that turned aside, but Esther read the thought 
at once, and answered, with the hearty and 
tender love of her whole life :— 

“Never! (But weate own sisters, as well as 
mother and daughter. I told Madeline so once, 
in answer to something she said about her 
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own mother, and she answered me if that were 
my case, I was one among a thousand, and 
that she could not conceive of the sentiment of 
friendship without a similarity of age; so 1 
said nomore. But youand I know better than 
that, mother, only it would only make her 
more sad to talk of it, poor girl !”’ 

She had a great many confidences for my 
Esther, had she ?’’ 

Mrs. Price was a large, fair woman, and 
Esther a little, fair girl, so it was natural 
enough for the child to spring into her mother’s 
lap, seventeen as she was, and half-hide her 
blushing face while she talked. 

‘‘Dear mother, she had forty love affairs to 
tell me about. Do you know she must have 
begun te have offers when she was twelve 
years old! And, mother, she knew Fred quite 
well when he studied law with her uncle in 
Portiand, and she said—but afterwards she 
half-took it back—that he, too, was one of her 
lovers, but that her father would never give 
her to any but a man of fortune or of high 
rank.” 

“Oh, Isee! A‘ baron, perhaps, or a count 
of the Empire. Very natural for her father. 
Very queer she should have told you so—I 
mean about Fred,”’ said Mrs. Price, flushing. 

“Well, you see, mother, it was accidental. 
She didn’t know about Fred and me. Some- 
how, it has always been too sacred a matter 
with me to talk over, and even to Aunt Hollis 
I never spoke of my engagement. So when 
somebody said Fred Loring was coming up to 
the ball, Madeline smiled a little archly and 
whispered to me : ‘One of my old admirers! It 
will be really refreshing to see him up there 
among the outer barbarians.’ And, seeing 
that I didn’t like to have our ball so desig- 
nated, she took it all back so sweetly, and 
kissed me so imploringly, that I concluded she 
was irresistible, mother.”’ 

“She is certainly very fascinating, dear. All 
I can say is, let her talk on as much as she 


likes, only let it be, if possible, of her own | 


affairs. ’’ 
Esther looked up wistfully. 
try to like her, mother ?’’ 
“Certainly not, dear. 
people.” 
“But vou won’t take an antipathy to her?’ 
and Esther kissed her mother’s cheek. . 
‘What did our good friend say about antipa- 


‘And you will 


I never try to like 


thies? That ‘they are the weapons God gives | 


to the credulous.’ Say rather I should trust to 
aatipathies if they are genuine.” 

‘I didn’t expect you to like Theresa, but 
Madeline is so impuisive, so generous !’’ 

‘Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Price, impatiently, 


“I think I am tired of impulsive, generous | 


people. They are so apt to turn out just the 
contrary—calculating and selfish. Not that I 
mean to think ill of any one if I can help it— 
but I can’t take qualities for granted, quite— 


or, aS you do, on a person’s own assertion. 
There they come !’’ 

As she spoke, the two girls, escorted by 
Fred Loring, came into the room, loaded with 
packages, and all talking and laughing. 

“Such a dear little shop! <A curiosity shop, 
I call it!’’ said the emphatic Madeline. ‘ And 
now pray let us look at our treasures! It is so 
droll te go shopping ‘in the country! Every- 
thing is so quaint /”’ 

Then down came her careless hair, and off 
went her bonnet, and her cheeks bloomed like 
living roses, while she complained of the cold, 
and begged Mr. Lering to hold her frozen 
hands in his, and talked about “‘froides mains, 
chandes amour,” and there was such a tumult 
and chatter, such a fulness of the room of 
people, that there really seemed no time or 
| opportunity for anybody to speak but the 
Misses Percy. Fred had no chance to more 
than bow to Mrs. Price and Esther, but he had 
said a good long sentence in that gesture, and 
| in one glance of his bright, cheerful eyes. 
| Theresa stood by the table, unpacking and 
bustling, filling the room with so much of cold 
sunshine and noise that it was, to use Fred’s 
expression, ‘‘quite stunning.’’ 

They were to meet at the ball in the evening, 
and Fred was to leave Rochester on the ensuing 
morning, so that Esther’s heart sunk a little 
when, after a noisy half-hour of general talk, 
of inspection of the various curiosities, and of 
compliments given and received, they found 
themselves once more before the parlor fire, 
waiting for dinner, and Fred gone. 

‘‘T hope we shall contrive to dance together 
two or three times,’’ said Esther to herself, 
keeping down the steady pain about her 
throat. 

The ladies talked of Mr. Loring continually. 

“Dear me! he will be the only gentleman I 
shall know! I hope there will be waltzing. 
_ Nobody waltzes here? You don’t say so! 
Splendid fellow, Fred is! I declare, Esther, I 
do so wish he was rich! So talented he is! 1 
think he’ll make Ais way in the world! Uncle 
Burrage told father he was very talented! 
Sometimes I do think father made a great mis- 
| take’’-— Here Madeline stopped short. 
‘Fiddlestick!”’ said Theresa, contemptuously. 
| ““My dear!” replied Madeline, with a sigh. 








“IT was, indeed, foolish, but you are a little 
severe on me, I think.” 

‘*] am sincere, at all events,’’ said Theresa, 
_ curtly ; and then she bent her brows to so dark 
_ a frown that Esther was frightened at it. 
‘Did you find many really rare things at 


| that store, Madeline?” said she, by way of 


turning the conversation. 

‘Not a thing, my precious dear, but what | 
could have found in Barton. They were only 
a little cheaper. But I didn’t want to say that 


| to Fred, you know,” said she, sweetly. 


Fred again. They seemed on quite intimate 
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terms. It was strange that Fred had not told 
her about them. Perhaps he had, and she had 
forgotten. Perhaps he had only seen them in 
Portland, and was now pleased, that is to say, 
moderately 30, to meet them again. Of all 
things, Esther particularly desired not to har- 


ber jealousy, and jealousy of her intimate | 


friend—her beautiful, impulsive, loving friend. 
Never! never! never! For all that, her throat 
continued to ache. Only one day, and she had 
not seen Fred yet, even for a precious five 
minutes, alone. If Esther had heard Fred 
telling Mrs. Price that he had been in town 
the day before, only half an hour, on his way 
to Augusta, and on business which could not 
be delayed, it would have saved a part of the 
pain. But Mrs. Price had not forwarded his 
explanation, and it did seem strange that he 
should have had time to see these young ladies 
twice, and herself not at all. By this time 
Esther was getting unjust as well as jealous, 
and it was well Doctor Price came in to dinner 
and broke up her train of musing. 

Doctor Price and his wife were both going 
te the Rochester ball. They always did go to 
all the merry-makings, and so kept merry and 
young themselves, besides setting a good ex- 
ample of moderation in all things by coming 
away early. 

Rochester is a large farming town, but quite 
a pleasant village is gathered on the straight 


- elm-shaded street that leads south from the 


corners. They—the corners—have a store, a 
post-office; a town-hall, a dye-house, and a 
meeting-house, but on the street are several 
quite stately wooden modern temples, built 
after the American architectural ideal of thirty 
or fifty years ago, and varying from the Tem- 
ple of Vesta to Saint Peter’s in style. Two or 
three persons in Rochester gave a tone of re- 
finement and taste to the little village, and the 


long distance from Portland, only to be reached | 


by a weary stage-coach journey, made city in- 
fluences as unnecessary as impossible. Roches- 
ter, therefore, stood on its owr feet in 

to fashions, and applied itself diligently to its 
own resources, adding occasionally those of 
the “town’s round.”” When, for instance, as 
annually happened, Rochester gave a ball, it 
invited fully half of the guests from the neigh- 
boring villages, selecting, as it were, choice 
cream from different pans, and so making up 
for any native short-comings in the matter of 
gentility. There were curious rules of selection 
at these balls, but the rules, though not ex- 
pressed in so many words, were inviolable, 
and thoroughly understood. Indeed, no “ Al- 
macks,”’ or “Lady Majendie’s Coterie,’’ was 
ever more aristocratic, or, to express it better, 
more exclusive, than the society of Rochester. 
Farmers were inadmissible, of course, as also 
most mechanics, especially such as dealt in 
hardy and out-door employments. But the 
@entist and one of the tailors had the entrée, 


with all sorts of storekeepers and profes- 

sionals. The barber, in virtue of his wife’s 
| relatives, had room, but not the blacksmith. 
| And so on. 

Esther had assured the ladies of the Grove 
that they would meet very ‘‘nice”’ people, and 
as it was her first appearance at anything be- 
yond a schoo)-baill, she anticipated for them, as 

for herself, a very gay and brilliant time. In 
fact, these balls were composed of very well- 
bred and intelligent persons, with easy and 
| polished manners, of which the Price family 

were fair specimens. But neither of the Bar- 

ton belles hoped for much entertainment be- 

yond that of a littie variety. Indeed, who 
_ were they likely to see worth speaking to at 
a Rochester bail, exeept, to be sure, Fred 
Loring? Still, as it was the event of the week 
to them, they had prepared a little surprise for 
the surrounding town—the Prices and the rest. 
Fred should help them carry it out. 

Esther wore her French mull, with Mrs. 
Price's old lace about the neck. Then she had 
some mock pearls in her hair, and some gera- 
niums, besides the golden locket, at her bosom. 
_ But Esther wore every day, as well as to balls, 
what was better than pearls or lace, and that 
was the charm of delicate color and graceful 
movement, and her two blue eyes had a rare 
| expression in them of innocent goodness. They 
| looked as true and clear as if she had walked 
| straight out of Paradise. Insomuch that even 
| Madeline was moved to quote, half-affection- 
| ately, half-patronizingly, from the “ Beggar 
Maid,’’ as she came dressed into her chamber, 

“So sweet a face, such angel grace 
In all the land was never seen!” 

The ball was longago. As long ago as De 
cember 31st—say 1820 or ’30, when railroads 
hadn’t come to mix manners and customs up 
together, so you couldn’t tell town from coun- 
try ; and when places had ways of their own, 
and society a refreshing individuality. Roches- 
ter’s town-hall was decorated by Rochester 
people with greenery and tin sconces, with a 
pyramid of light in the middle. Paper roses 
did duty among the hemlock boughs ; and the 
musicians (three fiddles and a clarionet) were 
gorgeous in a balcony, festooned with scarlet 
flannel. With a very little imagination and 
much good-nature, the hall lighted at either 
end with jocund and sparkling logs, seemed as 
fine as Aladdin’s palace, and bright with fairy 
jewelry. At least so it seemed to Esther when 
she entered the hall and felt her feet already 
responding to the music. Madeline had begged 
the doctor to let her and Theresa go down half 
an hour late, and Esther unwillingly left them 
while she accompanied her parents. 

It happened naturally enough that the new 
arrivals from several other towns oceupied 
both Mrs. Price and Esther so fully that for a 
minute or two they forgot to watch for the 
‘ doctor’s sleigh, which was to bring down the 
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two young ladies. In talking to guests from 
Burnham, from Readfield, and from twenty 
more places, and listening to their merry ac- 
counts of their sleigh-rides, sometimes twenty 
in a sleigh, Esther had not lately looked out of 
the window. Now a little bustle all over the 
hall, and a general turning of every eye to the 
upper doorway, attracted Esther also. She 
started as she saw two visions of such splendor 
as had never before met her eyes. Between 
the two visions loomed Fred Loring, holding 
one on each arm, and highly enjoying the sen- 
sation they produced. Seen against the back- 
ground of spruce and hemlock, the effect was 
like a stage tableau, if only Esther had ever 
been to the theatre. 

Madeline, dressed in gold-spotted muslin, 
and with a rose-colored gauze searf fastened to 
her hair, might well stand for “‘Daybreak,”’ 
which, in fact, she had stood for, in this identi- 
cal costume, at a Portland faney ball the year 
before. The buds in her hair matched the 
color in her round cheek, and on her wavy lips. 
Those lips which seemed fitted only to speak 
pearls! those cheeks which seemed always 
mantling with sensitive blushes! Truly, Na- 
ture had been in a good humor when she tem- 
pered Madeline’s clay. 

But if one sister looked a little theatrical in 
style, the other was truly picturesque in cos- 
tume and appearance, and Esther gazed at her 
with profound and earnest admiration. As 
“Night” Theresa had arrayed herself in a 
vapory black gauze of countless skirts, with 
“sparkling stars for flowers.” Over her low, 
broad forehead there beamed a silver crescent, 
and except this, she had put on no ornament. 

She needed none, while her large black eyes 
were lighted with lambent fire, and while her 
searlet lips revealed such a wealth of pearls. 
The dazzled Esther could not admire enough. 
She felt as if she had never done justice to 
Theresa. Such eyes! How they sparkled and 
danced undar the heavy lashes! and how the 
brown face was transformed! How it glowed 
with living crimson! 

Then, before Esther could cross the hall, 
and while every one stood transfixed with as- 
tonishment, Fred seated Theresa, and making 
a sign to the musicians, clasped the radiant 
form of Madeline, and whirled with her in 
dizzy cireles up and down, up and down, so 
gracefully, so softly, so bewilderingly, that 


‘hew and startling as the exhibition was to Es- 


ther, she could not help admiring it. Madeline 
seemed wholly at ease, not in the least 

and when Fred at length seated her, the rose- 
flush on her cheek was scarcely heightened. 
Voices were all around Esther, expressing 
their various opinions of the dance and the 


* Je that waltzing?” 
“T never saw waltzing before!” 
Some said “it was so beautiful!’ Some 


| blushed and turned away their heads. Doctor 
Price muttered to his wife Irving’s lines on a 
waltzer, ending :— 

—‘ From the rose you have brushed the soft dew : 
What you touch, you may take. Pretty waltzer, 

adieu!” 

On the whole, perhaps the exhibition pro- 
duced as much dislike as admiration. Before 
it was finished, even Esther’s pleasure had 
turned to pain. She had shivered when Made- 
line passed her in the soft whirl, the bright 
head lying sidewise on Fred’s shoulder, and 
the sparkling eyes fixed on his. It became 
unbearable as it went on, growing ever softer 
and swifter, the beautiful yielding form sway- 
ing hither and thither to the slightest pressure 
of Fred’s encircling arm; and when at last 
Madeline let herself be dropped on a seat, and 
when Fred stood by smiling and fanning her, 
Esther felt her own cheeks grow pale, and a 
sense of suffocation press on her mouth. 

George Turner had been watching her 
closely, and now held a glass of water to her 
white lips. George knew of her engagement 
to Fred, as did a!] Rochester, indeed, though it 
was the fashion not to talk about such arrange- 
ments, and his honest heart beat with sympa- 
thetic rage. 

‘*T had a headache when I came,”’ she said, 
wearily. Already it seemed hours ago. And 
Fred had not even spoken to her. He was 
bewitched, she thought. Madeline seemed like 
a bright fairy. It was all so strange. The 
call of the manager for “gentlemen. to take 
partners for cotillions’’ was a welcome relief to 
all.” It roused Esther from the abstraction she 
constantly fell into, and she readily accepted 
George Turner’s hand for the first dance. In 
the course of the dance she must meet Fred, 
surely! surely! But Fred was in the next 
cotillion, chatting cheerfully with Theresa, 
whose eyes were darker and brighter than 
ever; and he was bowing with that head of 
his, like nobody else’s, to Madeline, who stood 
in the same cotillion, and sparkled like a star. 

Oh! would it never end? How dreary danc- 
ing was! And when it did end, and when 
Fred looked smilingly up to where Esther sat, 
and was coming to her, why did Madeline call 
to him in such silvery tones, and send him some- 
where for something—something to put over 
her white shoulders—and why must Ae put it 
over them, and then sit down by her again? 
And when Spanish dances had been done, and 
all manner of cotillions, and when the Virginia 
Reel had brought out the mothers as well as 
daughters, why did Fred not come then, if only 
for a minute, and whisper one single word? 
She thought one word alone might keep her 
happy till she could know about it. 

All this time Esther smiled and danced—that 
is, one of herselyes did, while the other self 





wept and mourned. She pitied her poor, neg- 
lected heart so much that sometimes she couid 
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scarcely keep —— aaaaing oyer noo be- | 
trayed, soinsulted! Then somebody announed ' 


supper. A little rush and movement—aurely, | 


now he will come! But it was only George | 
‘curner, in his near-sighted spectacles, who 
asked her te go down. 

Between, the heads of the crowd, as, Esther 
stood on the stairway, she saw, Madeline, es- 
corted by Fred, and still at the head of the 
whole, before any other of the. guests, of 
whatever age! George Turner repeated, in.a 
whisper :— 

‘“*Dhe bride hath.paced inte the hall— 
Red asa rose is she ; 
Agtg their heads, before her go 
try minstrelsy.””” 

Then wea! both smiled, but. Esther’s heart 
felt more like breaking. George did not glance 
towards her, but took gentle care, and brought 
her some tea for her headache. He saw a 
good many things through those. speetacles, 
and he was full of indignation at Fred, At 
the same time.a very humble hope, like a very 
small violet under a very large mossy stone, 
sprung up in his heart. Every thing went 
wrong. But Esther kept looking forward. 
Something must happen different. It mustn't. | 
go on 80. 

The feature, of the evening was to be the 
daneing in_ of the New. Year... When the clock 
pointed to a few minutes before twelve, the 

gay assembly themselves in quad- 
rilles, and, at the o year passed out, broke | 


ter and.good in every direetion. In the 
whirl Bether met Ere hand. He 
hers closely, sa : tenet warmth ;— 

“A happy New ut” and, he 
‘ r was so full of oo and wel am 

New Years!” that it was perfectly bewi 

“You look all alight,” George had whis- 
pered, in one of their turns; and, indeed, when 
Esther caught sight of her face in the chimney 
glass, she hardly knew herself, her cheeks 
were flaming, Are her eyes so bright, 


Before the ball was oyer, did get. a 
chance moment to ask Esther to ee. She 
fancied that he looked preoc d, however, 


and not sorry when he y 
engaged, pe when bye she ee attsaey 


home after, next sense, he re i 
“T am going tn Pe ORD di pa = 
whisper, Fouts next, week Is At . 

day,” and then fit eft her mn tent ae ¥ 
to Madeline. Ih a minute the ar emere 


waltzing once more, and in the wh 
and the confusion of the last contre-dance, 


Esther did not again see him. 
She reached home, she, hardly knew how. 
She heard Me | two ‘girls saying, ‘‘ What a lovely 


time they. had ! How. delicious! _How 
splendid!’ And then that Madeline had con- 
cluded to go a day sooner. in order to be es- 


into a “ gra ;and left,” to the inspiring 
strains of io an Doodle,’ echoed by laugh- 





as by Fred, os that Theresa was going to 
' stay another day, and travel home by herself. 

‘You’ think it so edd,my dear, but Lb do 
really suffer in travelling alone. I am the 
| timidest,, foolishest creature in the world. I 
aim afraid of horses. particularly; and Fred 
was obliged to go right through Barton, and 
said it would be so. perfeetly convenient. I 
can't bear to lose one of our dear days, but, 
really, I ought to be at home. Duty, you 
know. Now, Mrs. Price; don’t you think so 
yourself? Isn’t it my duty?’ 

But Mrs. Price only replied, politely and 
gtavely, that if Miss Perey felt it to be her 
duty, they would certainly relinquish the pleas- 
ure of another day ; but that she recommended 
her to try, to get a little beauty sleep, as the 
coach started at six o'clock. 

‘‘T shall wait another day, if you will keep 
| me,”’ said Theresa, ‘‘as I have not the least 
fear of horses, and am not particular about my 
duty, I am afraid,’ added she, iaughing. 

Without noticing this side-hit, and with many 
assurances of affection, Madeline took leave of 
| the family, insisting that ue one should rise to 

| give her coffee, since. she would be at home in 
| Barton to a late breakfast. 

“T look forward to so many, many happy 
| visits from you, my, darling !’’ she exclaimed, 
as the door closed on Esther’s retreating form. 

It was nearly one ojelock, Mrs. Price for- 
bade any more reminiseences of the evening, 

din a few minutes all was still in the house. 

en the mother was ready for bed, she threw 
a shawl over her shoulders, and went softly 
across. the, upper hall to Esther’s chamber. 
She could. not, sleep until she had seen that 
Esther was quite the calm and cheerful person 
she had seemed in the last.half hour. | 

Esther lay in her curtained. recess, sobbing 
in little thick gasps, which would not down at 
her bidding, nor stop though she hid her face 
in the pillow.. When her, mether closed the 
door, and, throwing off her shawl, took her at 
ance inte her arms, she, stopped sobbing, but 
laughed softly and constantly, clinging close 
to her neck. Nota word was spoken by either 
of them, 3nd in a few minutes Esther eeased 
both laughing and crying, and closed her eyes 
with a faintness almost like death. 

Mrs, Price, being a.doctor’s wife, gave neither 
poppy nor mandragora for the mind's disease. 

She had never seen Esther’s nerves assert 
themselves. before, but was not much  sur- 
prised. Through the whole evening composed 
as she had seemed, and even unobservant, her 
own heart had felt every beat of Esther's; and 
she understood throvgh her child's indifferent 
and even gay demeanor how keen must, have 
been her suffering. She had seen ell, without 
speaking ; but quick as her sympathy waswitht 
Esther’s jealous pain, she had,consolations 
founded on a wider experience, which her poor 
' daughter was without, She had known Fred 
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from childhoed, and understood. that a man 
does not change his whole character in one 
evening. She had observed Madeline and 
Theresa keenly ; and the result was that she 
soothed Esther with silent sympathy, only say- 


ing, as she left her, at length hushed and | 


calm :— 


“Now sleep. Perhaps joy will come in the | 


morning.’’ And Esther, in pure nervous ex- 
haustion, did as she was bid. 

Mrs. Price, rightly eonjecturing that abso- 
lute rest was what was needed for her child, 


would not have her disturbed until afternoon, | 


when she allowed Theresa to sitand read to 


her. At Theresa’s request, thetwogirlsshared | 


the same room at night. 

“Tt is my last night, you Know, and I have 
a particular reason for sleeping with you. You 
must not deny me,’’ Theresa had said, and 


Esther had not spirit or strength to deeline, as | 


she would gladly have done. Indeed, only a 
dull pain remained about heart and head, and 
she felt, without defining her sensations, as if 


life had passed for her, and the “ world was 


going away.’”” 

Theresa talked of indifferent things until they 
were undressed and the light extinguished: 
Then she said :— 

‘‘Now, Esther, Iam going to throw another 
kind of light. I’m going to give you a little 
insight intocharacter. *T will be good for you, 
you innocent! You are taken in with every 
word that’s said tc you. Bless your soul! 
haven’t you learnt your catechism? Don’t 
you know the use of language is to hide 
thoughts? Why, lam your age, but Madeline 
couldn’t take me in as she does you for an 
instant.’’ 

“don’t know what you mean,’’ murmured 
Esther. 

“Well; I'll show you, and console you if 
possible. Think I don’t know how she has 
tormented you? See, now! Madeline ‘hates 
you—just hates you!”’ 

‘Hates me!’’ and Esther drew away from 
Theresa’s encircling arm with astonishment 
and terror. 

“Exactly. Why, she hates you, and she 
loves Fred! Can’t you see it, now I tell you? 
That’s what she’s up to. For all that, she 
knows very well he is engaged to you.”’ 

Esther conld not speak. 

“I told that pretty story about the red 
berries on purpose to plague her. I didn't 
meet him even, only saw him at a distance get- 
ting inte the stage-coach. But I knew it would 
vex Madeline, and punish her for her artful- 
nhess.’’ 

“Artfulness ?, O Theresa!” 


“Why, she hasn't a straight thought im her. | 


She's made up of mancuvres and valcgiations. 
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plain, sincere gir), and I hate underhand work. 
1 was determined to make a straight thing of 
this as soon as Madeline had gone.” 

“I did not know she knew Fred much,”’ 
murivured Esther. 

‘‘She didn’t. She met him at a fancy ball in 
Portland, where we were both staying with 
Aunt Burrage. She was terribly taken with 
| him then, and did her very best to hook him, 
| but he was too wary a trout—or perhaps was 
already landed. Eh! my dear?’’ she added, 
| caressingly. 

‘‘T don’t know. I am perfectly astonished 
| at what you tell me.” 

| Esther might have added what astonished 
| her most of all, that one sister could speak se 
| of another as this one did of hers—her only 
sister. But it was such a new View, she could 
_ truly say she was astonished. 

‘*Weren’t you surprised, dear, when you 
| saw ‘Daybreak’ and ‘Night’ coming in to- 
| gether on Fred’s arm? I saw your eyes then. 
They are very exptessive.”’ 

““Of course, I didn’t know how you were to 
dress, you know. It was very beautiful,’’ 
| Esther murmured. 
| ‘*We meant to startle Rochester a little. 
| Well, just as we got to the hall, we met Fred, 

and Madeline said, as if we had been neg- 
lected and left—you know that’s just like her! 

| —‘Oh, dear Mr. Loring, do take us in! We 
don't know a soul here, and the Prices are all 
in the hall—the people we are staying with.’ ”’ 
‘‘Q Theresa! could she try to give that im- 


| pression ?”’ gasped Esther. 


“Word for word. ‘What now?’ said I to 
myself, for I knew she was up to something. 


| Then she went on in her coaxing way, you 


know, ‘OQ Fred—Mr. Loring, I mean—do take 
me for the first waltz—that lovely waltz we 
had at Portland!’ Your Fred leoked queer at 
that, I ean tell you. I rather guess he meant 
the first dance for you, but she whispered 
something else, and a man’s a fool sometimes, 
you know, and Madeline leoks so innocent. 
Mercy ! a babe in arms don’t beat her at that. 
Well, what with what she said and didn’t say 
through the evening; she perfectly bewildered 
Fred. Now, see,’’ she added, feeling that Es- 
ther trembled in her arms, ‘‘I don’t méan to 


| say that Fred was for a moment intentionally 
_ neglectful or unfaithful to you, but he couldn't 


well get away, and part of the time I know he 
thought he was doing what you would like. I 
heard her say : ‘Esther hoped you would take 
me down to supper, and do the honors of the 


"pall gracefully.’ 


“I don’t think I ever spoke to Madeline 
about Fred,’’ said Esther. 

‘* It wasn’t her cuerto have you. Don’t you 
see she wanted to make you jealous, and have 


Don’t: I: know all her hooks andeyes? And a split? And how could she d6 that if you 
don't Ldisdain them? Now, I never pretended . had confided your engagement to her? And 


to be very fond of you, Esther; but Iam a 


then the artful way she got him to take her to 
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Barton ! Iheard rm myself meliging him about 
being engaged to yuu, and saying how secret 
he was, and | heard Fred answer her: ‘I have 
never made any secret of my admiration and 
attachment to Miss Price.’ le always will 
call you Miss Price. And then she asked bim 
if he should go through Bartun to-day, and if 
he would escort her, saying that she couldn’t 
bear to travel without a gentleman's escort, 
‘she was 30 timid/’ Now, don’t you see it all? 
You are a goose if you let Madeline trouble 
you.” 

“I will try not to. And—you are very 
* Esther could say no more than this. An in- 
explicable repulsion seized her for Theresa. 
She could hardly lie still beside her. After a 
few minutes’ silence, Theresa said :— 

‘* Madeline always passes for sincere. I don’t 
see why, for she is just a bundle of deception. 
But, then, perhaps it’s natural enough. We 
are none of us like you.” 

““How?” said Esther, feeling very tired of it 
all. 

“Oh, every way different! Father and 
mother both care for style, and count on Made- 
line’s making a brilliant match. J should not 
mind living on bread and water with a person 
I loved! You area happy girl, Esther Price. 
Mr. Loring is a very superior person, and will 
make a great figure in the world.’’ 

Esther tried to say something in answer, but 
the words wouldn’t come ; so she told Theresa 
she was afraid she would not get her sleep in 
season for the coach, if she didn’t hurry, and 
so bade her good-night. Theresa was asleep 
in two minutes, but Esther lay, with hot cheeks 
and beating heart, revolving what had been 
told her, and feeling as if she had been walking 
on a voleano. 

She was ready with a cup of hot coffee for 
the traveller, and tried to make up for her in- 
voluntary coldness by profuse hospitality and 
attention. When the coach had driven off, the 


leep. 

How “empty, swept, and garnished” seemed 
the house-of Doctor Price when Esther came 
down stairs! A soft snow had fallen and 
ceased. It was as if nature had dropped a veil 
of forgetfulness over the last few days, while 
the white calmness without, and the gentle 
stillness within the house, affected Esther with 
inexpressible peace. She stood at the window, 
looking at the beautiful snow scenery. 

“Mother,” she said, “I feel as if I had 
wakened from a bad dream. How still and 
lovely it is out here! and how calm and real it 
seems to look at you!” 

“If you will not think me very inhospitable, 
Esther, I will say that I am glad those ladies 
are gone, and desire never to look npon their 
like again. 

“Oh, I think so, too, mother!” 





“ Every soul must live its own life,’”’ said 
Mrs. Price. ‘‘ Mothers can’t give experience 
to their children, as they would be glad to.”’ 

“IT suppose,” said Esther, slowly, after a 
long silence, ‘I might tell you what Theresa 
said. She didn’t seem to care when I told her 
I never kept anything from you, only laughed 
and said: ‘Catch me telling my mother about 
my scrapes!’ But, you know, I never have 
any scrapes. Now that I am in the mood of 
telling, I may as well say, mother, that I was 
just a little mortified that I had nota singie 
romantic experience to give Madeline, in return 
for her manifold love-stories. It did seem as 
if no young man could ever come to Barton 
without falling in love with her, and she says 
it was just so in Portland.” 

‘IT suppose she wouldn’t exchange with the 
pig-faced lady, even to escape from all her 
troubles,’’ said Mrs. Price. 

‘“‘I believe not, indeed,’’ said Esther, laugh- 
ing. ‘She seems able to bear her vexations ; 
but what a different life hers has been from 
mine! And yet she is only a country girl— 
that is, except when she is in Portland. To be 
sure, both the girls are there every winter, 
more or less.’’ Then Esther told her mother, 
in the twilight of the winter day, what a 
strange communication Theresa had made to 
her. ‘It was so strange that, only it makes 
me so happy not to have to blame Fred, I 
should almost not believe it. It is so shocking, 
too, that her sister could say it of Madeline. I 
don’t know which I would rather disbelieve. 
But don’t you think it is shocking, mother?” 
~* “T do, Esther,” replied Mrs. Price. 

‘Could you have thought it of them, so fresh, 
and genuine, and amiable as they seemed? 
Now I think I never want to see either Theresa 
or Madeline again. I feel as if they had both 
changed from their bright forms into something 
hideous. Why, it’s like a fairy tale!’ 

“Don’t let them spoil your ideal of a true 
friend, Esther. I really think these are both 
exceptional cases. Of course, girls cre some- 
times insincere and wrong-hearted, but I have 
lived a good many years, and I think I never 
knew two girls so young who were so artful 
and so untrue. Certainly we must leok to 
their education and surroundings for a part of 
the blame. In the-meantime you are luckily 
not without a friend,.and Fred is, I believe, an 


don’t think me quite an idiot, to be taken in so 
by externals and After all, there 
wasn’t a word that I wanted to say to Madeline 
that I couldn’t say much more easily to you, 
though I did fancy while she was telling me 
some of her love stories, that you wouldn 
have listened to them with quite so much in- 
terest or sympathy. Think of it, mother, she 
had an offer from a governor before she was 
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fifteen! And Mr. ——, another young man, 
who, they say, will go to Congress, is quite 
dying for her!” 
Possibly,” replied Mrs. Price, dryly. 
Esther looked up at her mother’s tone. 
“You don’t believe her, mother ?’’ 
“Why should I? Or why should you?” 
“But she is very lovely-looking, and as be- 
witching as Vivien. Is it very bad to say she 
reminds me of her, mother?” 


It is to be regretted that Fred Loring was 
born in the State of Maine, since, from his 
undeniable Yankeeism, he cannot answer to 
any phase of romantic description. His eyes 
did not ‘‘resemble black velvet, with a diamond 
in the centre,”’ nor had he a springing, cat-like 
tread, “full equally of lazy grace and haughty 
indifference.’’ In short, he was no hero to 
speak of. Without being handsome, he had a 
sincere, frank expression, and a wide forehead 
over pleasant gray eyes. He had also the pe- 
culiarly American look which may be called 
wide-awake, and which settles by middle life 
into a keen, anxious expression. It speaks of 
business, sharp outlooks, knowledge of men, 
and unsusceptibility to humbugs; male or fe- 
male. 

In his love for Esther he had followed the 
bent of his inclination from school-days, for he 
was a Rochester boy by birth, though for the 
last eight years he had been away at college 
and the law school, and was now in the first 
flush of practice in Portland. He loved his 
profession better than social pleasures of any 
sort, and loved Browning better than billiards. 
He was not fond of explaining or expressing 
himself even in his affections, and Esther 
rather felt than knew from his words how 
much she was tohim. She often twirled round 
and round her slender finger the plain gold 
ring with which he had sealed their engage- 
ment, and she often wished, womanlike, that 
he were more demonstrative. But, in fact, he 
had never even called her “‘ Darling !”’ as it had 
become fashionable to do in similar eircum- 
stances. Once they were reading a story of 
some lover who says: “Nor highest heaven 
nor deepest hell could keep me from my dar- 
ling!” and Fred had stopped reading with the 
expressive word, ‘“ Fudge !’’ 

And when Esther said, smiling: “Why 
fudge, pray?” he had said silence was deeper 
than swearing, and then remarked :— 

“It just can’t be told, Esther.” 

Esther read it in his eyes, as he did the same 
beautiful story in hers, and she had been quite 
Satisfied. 

Now she would have given much for one of 
his heartful glances, and for the warm grasp of 
his sincere hand. Not that she doubted any. 
Oh, no! In truth, poor Esther was so little in 
the habit of observing herself, and so little in- 
clined to analysis, that it was difficult for her 





to say or to think how she did feel. She had 
not been educated to ‘‘examine herself,’ and 
had no habit of introversion. Life, as it pre- 
sented itself to her, was so full of varied duty 
and opportunity, that thus far she had been 
occupied only with active and unconscious per- 
formances. No one would have been so much 
surprised as Esther at knowing how highly and 
generally she was esteemed and loved. In fact, 
she thought nothing about the matter. The 
doctor’s daily round of beneficence, her mo- 
ther’s example of disinterested activity, the 
lofty ideal of a religious life in Jesus, who 
‘‘went about doing good ;’’ these were before 
her always, stimulating and strengthening her. 
What to her were the underground passions 
and mysteries that kept rumbling and flaming 
beneath? She walked on green grass, and 
beside still waters. 

Except for this one pebble in Esther’s path, 
the course of her true love went smoothly. 
Indeed, being not given to spoiling the few 
hours Fred could be with her in futile inquiries 
and recriminations, she had not once alluded 
to those circumstances which at the time had 
given her such acute pain and wonder. The 
two sensations had gone by, and she had let 
them be by-gones. 

After her pleasant and rather sudden wed- 
ding, which suddenness made it easy not to in- 
vite the Misses Percy again to Roehester, Esther 
found that quiet happiness she had expected 
and deserved. But it was her destiny to be 
astonished. 

One evening, after she had been helping 
Fred about some copying, for he could not af- 
ford to keep a clerk, he !eft the table with the 
finished papers, and began rummaging the 
secretary. 

‘- What are you looking for?’ said Esther. 

Fred continued rummaging. 

‘It is the first time I’ve thought of it since 
our marriage. It would be awkward to have 
you find it, and throw it at me. Oh! here it 
is.’’ He took a paper filed away with some 
other letters, and brought it in his hand, still 
holding it, and looking at Esther. ‘Puss, 
were you ever jealous—of me, I mean ?’’ 

‘What nonsense, Fred! What is it about?”’ 

“I'll tell you, Mrs. Loring, because in this 
queer world, and with such queer people as 
abide in it, there’s no knowing what they may 
be up to.” 

**Come, now, don’t drive me crazy with curi- 
osity, Master Fred.’’ 

‘You remember Madeline Perey?” 

“Remember her? Of course. Ilas she come 
to Portland ?”’ 

“Yes, she has come. And Miss Theresa 
Perey has come. And—this is an old letter 
from Theresa. Wouldn’t you like to read it, 
now? And don’t say that never 
have offers. This is the second one I have had 
myself, though I am sure I never encouraged 
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the attentions of any lady,’’ added Fred, minc- 
ingly. 

Esther’s eyes and mouth were such spectacles 
of astonishment to Fred, that he leaned back 
in his chair to laugh long and loudly at her. 
But, in truth, she could not believe her senses. 
It was not until she held the letter in her own 
hand, and read the words, that she said, sigh- 
ing and blushing painfully :— 

“My heart, Fred! could a woman write 
this?’’ She pointed to some torrid words. 

“Well, she did. Only seventeen, and up to 
tricks like these !”’ 

** Did you answer it? O Fred!” 

*‘No. LI wanted her to think it had gone to 
the dead-letter office. I thought it was best 
so, She asked me once if L had ever received 
a letter from her. Wasn’t that cool?” 

** And you told her’ — 

“I told her ‘No’ right up and down, She 
guessed the truth though, I am certain, for she 
looked steadily at me, without saying a word. 
Then, for it was no use trying to save her 
blushes, I looked just as steadily back again, 
and said once more, very, pointedly, ‘ No.’ 
This time she understood me entirely, I think, 
for she had the grace to blush, and I couldn’t 
help a small effusion myself. 


womanhood.’’ 


‘**O Fred! and she ‘says she knows I don’t | 
love you, and all this dreadful talk. Why, I | 


never spoke to her of you but once, when she 
said :’’— 

“Well, what did she say?” he urged, as 
Esther’s voice faltered. 

‘* It was about Madeline, and I doubt whether 
I ought’”’— 

‘“«] think it will be quite the best, Esther, to 
have perfect confidence between us two. If 
you are bound to secrecy, of course, it is differ- 
ent. Butif not,” he added, gently, “‘ it is safest, 
both for you.and for me, that there should be 
no secrets between us.”’ 

Then Esther, leaning on her husband’s arm, 
felt courage to go over the old story of jealous 
pain, that had made.the New Year’s bali a 
scene of such suffering to her, as well as the 
revelation of Theresa in regard to Madeline, 
and her own strong repulsion from the treacher- 
ous sister and false friend. 

‘*Now, that it’s all over, and knowing that 
I forgave you, even while you were sinning, 
Fred, you must confess you did behave abomi- 
nably.”’ 

“TI behaved beautifully, Mrs. Loring, as I 
always do. I was polite to your friends, and 
even when my heart fairly ached to be near 
my-Esther, and to knock George Turner into 
a cocked hat, I restrained my wrath, and did 
the genteel thing toa charm. Seriously, among 
£0,many exquisite falsifications and bewitching 
misstatements, I wonder I have such a splendid 
record to show.”’ 





And, indeed, I | 
think, of the two, I have the most of genuine 
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Then the happy married pair went over the 
old ground, step by step, with pleasant laugh- 
ter and jubilant confidence in each other. 

‘“We have plate armor on as long as we 
trust each other, Esther, and may defy the 
assaults of the devil, in how fair soever shape 
she comes. I trusted you all the time.» She 
couldn’t make me believe you wanted her to 
wear your locket to the ball, though she tried 
to’— 

“O Fred! she couldn’t say that?” 

“Couldn’t! There are not many things she 
can’t say if she chooses.”’ 

“Well, I shall not want to see either of them 
any more, Ithink. But, Fred, if you ever’— 
She held up her finger threateningly. 

‘** But I sha’n’t, and never did,’’ said he. 

“Fred, must I ask them here ?’’ smiling. 

. “As you please, Mrs. Loring. I don’t think 
myself the game is worth the candle.”’ 

“I'll burn this dreadful letter, anyhow.” 


—_—— Soe 


VAIN LONGINGS. 





BY MRS. W. F. COOKE. 





“On oe thou fond deceiver, still importumate 
aad yain 
To former Joys, recurring ever, znd turning present 
ones to pain!” 
Oh, the sad, yet tender memory 
Of the bright and happy past! 
Of the days so fair and fleeting! 
Hours that sped away too fast! 


If I do but Close my eyelids— 
In the firelight on the wall— 
Fancy pictures well-loved faces, 

That fond memory can recall. 


Faces that have smiled upon me 
When my spirit was oppressed, 

And I found their true affection 
Brought me happiness and rest. 


Voices that were ever speaking 
Words of love and kindly cheer; 
But, alas! while.here I linger, 
I their tones no more shall hear. 


Twinkling stars that'shine above me, 
Can ye not some token show 

To the lonely heart and weary, 
Watching, waiting here below? 


Whispering winds, whence come ye? Tell us, 
In that world beyond our ken, 

Do our loved and lost wait for us?— 
Shall we meet again, and when? 


Bird with fleet wing, thow art sinless, 
And may’st soar where we cannot ; 

Bear a message to the loved ones, 
Lost (but loved) and unforgot. 


Tell them we are sad without them— 
That we never can forget— 

And we crave some answering token 
That they know and love us yet. 


No reply comes to my pleading: 
Winds, birds, stars, alike fulfil 
The command of God our Father ; 

And we, too, must wait his will. 
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UNCONSIDERED TRIFUES. 


Ir cannot be too deeply impressed on people, 
especially the young, that very few real trifles 
exist in life ; that is, there are very few actions, 
habits, or words which carry with them no 
consequences, or of which you may safely say 
it really does not much signify which way they 
go, or how you act in the affair. Lazy folks 
are fond of assuming that everything is a trifle. 
There is nothing new and nothing true, and it 
does not matter from first to last. It saves 
trouble te grind one’s conscience thus into 
impalpable powder, so that it shall not be a 
stumbling block in the way of the will; and to 
break up the importance of life in the same 
mortar is comfortable at all events, if not quite 
according to faet and verity. But laziness is 
not the noblest way of getting through the 
world, and it is better to’take a little trouble 
to set things as they should be than to go 
drifting along anyhow. The plea that ‘“no- 
thing much signifies,’’ and ‘‘ what matters such 
a trifle as that?’’ is about the worst one can 
have wherewith to preface one’s life work. 

Things which are trifles taken individually, 
and of no value to any one—scarcely to them- 
selves—are collectively forces that rule the 
world, and alter the whole face of things. 
What can be a greater proof of this than the 
relative importance of an individual microscopic 
insect, whose world perhaps stretches out a 
couple of inches on the whole, whose loves and 
sorrows no poet has ever risen to embalm in 
verse, whose very existence would pass away 
altogether unnoticed, save when man, impelled 
by divine curiosity, brings science to his aid, 
and supplements his own deficiencies by its 
inexhaustible richness? And yet the chalk 
formation and the flint insect are things which 
the world could scarce have. done without; 
and infusoria play a more important part in 
the general economy than one would think 


likely—considered only a unit, and that unit | 


in the light of an animate trifle. 

People are so apt to think that all the work 
is done by mighty means and much noise 
thereat, by thunderstorms and earthquakes, 
and great upheavals and convulsions ; they do 
not'remember the long years of patient labor 
which must be gone through before a little 
colony of coral insects can form the founda- 
tions of fertile islands; the long years of 
gradual wearing by which the river has cut its 
way into the valley; the slow and silent in- 
crease by which stratum has been added to 
stratum, and from the great granite bones we 


have risen up to rich, loamy fields and the | 


leaf mould of gardens. All these things have 
been done by individually unconsidered trifles, 
yet in their totality we see the very garment 
and architecture of the world. And life is 
very much like the flint insect and the chaik 
formation, The unconsidered trifles of one’s 
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days are the irresistible forces of the years; 
and habits or events that were in the beginning 
soft and pulpy beeome by use and time as hard 
as rock—as integral to the being as the coral 
reefs are to the island which has grown upon 
them. It was “only this once,” and it was “a 
mere trifle,’”’ and ‘‘it did not signify ;”’ and so 
these unconsidered trifles struck their roots, 
and grew up softly but steadily, till at last 
those’ most interested woke as from a dream to 
find themselves in toils from which they could 
never get free. Men are not born full-fledged 
| into anything. Neither the drunkard nor the 
| murderer was hardened to his trade from the 
| beginning; and‘ all crime comes by degrees, 

and through the influence of the unconsidered 
| trifles of guilt. So of less fatal faults. The 
| snappish answer of the child becomes the habit 
_ of irritability in the adult; and the habit works 
| round to the starting-place, insomuch as it be- 
| comes so far like an unconsidered trifle, that 
the irritable man never thinks any one should 
be offended with his peevishness, and if he was 
quick or surly, what does it matter? The 
same is true of kindnesses—those small, sweet 
deeds of charity and love which are the flowers 
of the wayside of life. They afe trifling things 
to give, may be ; but all the same they are as 
the typical mustard-seed, which bears such 
goodly wealth of stem and foliage from so 
| small a core. They sink deep, and many a 
| poor, sad heart has been helped over a bad 
| place in life by one small word of sympathy, 
| one little deed of pleasant attention, one un- 
considered trifle of kindness, which the giver 
thereof might not have held as of any vaiue 
even when he bestowed it. 

How begins the leakage of fortunes? By 
unconsidered trifles of extravagance, going on 
into greater follies certainly ; but the begin- 

ning, as we say. How begins the habit of 

lying, but by the same means? And so we 
| may say of every fault, either by mental pre- 
paration or by the actual gradation of deeds. 
| Many a man and wife have been parted because 

the trifles of temper and behavior were not at- 
| tended to; so that small frets grew into large 
annoyances, and things went from not so good 
as might be into absolute bad, too bad to be 
borne ; the imp of thoughtlessness uncorrected 
waxed strong, and finally developed into the 
giant of discord, whom none then could master 
or subdue; and there was nothing for it but 
separation, until death came to sunder them 
still more effectually. And all this because 
the unconsidered trifles of daily life had been 
_negileeted, and a few loose shingles had been 
allowed to ereep down and accumulate until 
they beeame a “screes,” carrying all before it. 

The health of the body Ows the same 
| laws as those which govern ‘the health of the 
| mind and of life. The unconsidered trifles of 
‘exposure, cold, ill feeding, foul ait, fatigue, 
ete., count for nothing in the estimation of 
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those who will not see, perhaps do not fully 
know, how the great fabric of human existence 
is built up of little bits, both individually and 
collectively ; how minutes make hours, and | 
before you can have the result of years you | 
must go through.the gatherings of days. It is 
only a trifle that your cook makes oily hashes, | 
heavy pastry, and ‘‘sad’’ bread; only a trifle | 
that lays the foundation of a dyspeptic condi- 
tion which embitters your whole after-life. It 
is only a trifle when your children eat trash | 
from the hedges, and worse trash from the 
sweet shop; but a trifle that does for them 
what your unskilful cook has done for your- 
self, and the consequences of which they will 
have cause to bemoan all their days to come. 
That ditch at the bottom of your garden—well, 
there is no denying that it smells badly enough 
in certain winds ; but that is a mere trifle—a 
thing you cannot be expected to bother about 
when you have so much more important work 


servatory, and your endeavor to rival your 
neighbor in producing calceolarias or dracenas. 
The diteh is a trifle compared to the importance 
of such pursuits—a trifle, however, that brings 
diptheria and typhus into your pretty house, 


_ itself was scarcely large enough; and the 
, agency which has split the granite rocks is but 





a drop of water, than which nothing surely 
ean be more trifling. Yet this anconsidered 
trifle has broken the great bones of the earth 
as easily as a child can break a nut with a 
pebble ; and so all other unconsidered trifles 
—friendship, love, health, and life—follow in 
their train. Sorrow to those who shut their 
| eyes, and will not see that little fishes grow, 
and thata microscopic insect changes the whole 
| strata of the world by inereased addition. 


> 





A WAIF. 
BYL. a. c. 


On memory’s ebbing tide I drifted 
Dreamily back to the realms of the past ; 
Noiselessly, sadly, the boughs I lifted 








| Of yesterday's willow, drooping light 
| Over the waters. so calm and bright, 


on hand in the planning of your new con- | 


and takes off your children like sheep with the | 


rot. You had better have turned your atten- 
tion to this unconsidered trifle at the bottom of 
your garden, than to have spent all your ener- 
gies over a new conservatory, or the best me- 
thod of producing calceolarias or dracenas. 
You overfatigue yourself, you heat your blood, 
and you sit in a small draught when heated. 

What does it matter? ‘That little current of | 
air is nothing, save perhaps a delicious refresh- 

ment—a mere trifle, not to be thought about ; 

but it is one that only costs you an attack of | 
inflammation of the lungs, by which you are 
reduced from the pride of your strength to a 
condition of enduring debility, wherein life is 
robbed of half its pleasure and more than half 
its usefulness. You get a small illness; grant 
it, quite small—a mere infant of an illness, 
manageable in the beginning without trouble. 
You regard it as a trifle; you do not consider 
it of the least importance ; you let it go on as 
it will, and get ahead of your powers ; and then 
you are laid on your back by it like the weaker 
of two wrestlers, and you have to go through 
the purgatory of ‘‘a severe attack’ till you are 
brought down to death’s door, and perhaps 
pushed inside. It was an unconsidered trifle 
that did it, and here is the end. 

No! there are very few things in life of 
which we can rightly make unconsidered 
trifles. Almost all the circumstances in which 
we live have grave potentialities within them ; 
severe importance attached to them, which 
may be only a possibility, not an actuality, but 
for which it is as well to provide betimes. The 
little fish which the fisherman threw into a basin 
became by time a monster, for which the sea 


Which embalm the jewels we into them cast. 


Over the river and over the land, 

Was a palpable hush that thrilled and awed ; 
While stately and gray on the dusk bank stand 
Ruins of altars—some old, some new— 

Sacred to idols, The sentinel yew 
Its gaunt, restless shadows casts far abroad. 


Partly submerged in the mythical stream, 
Stoed the dear old home with its priceless hoard 
Of treasured nooks, hallowed by love's fair dream: 


| While dim through mists of long shed tears 


| 
} 





_ Glimmered the light of the vanished years 
With a halo crowning each gift of God. 


The rooms, and the meads, and the streams were rife 
With shadowy semblances seeming real, 
And my heart cried out for the missing life. 
Echoless, motionless, soundiess lay 
That twilight picture of life’s short day, 
Like the bier of the future’s bright ideal, 


| Keenly deep grew longings for moments sped, 
For the touch of lips, for the clasp of hands, 
For low murmured words that were long since said. 
Till the dum», weird gloom I could not bear— 
And half rebelliously, half in prayer, 
I cried: ‘‘ Will God ever re-link love’s bands?” 


As my passionate tones the echoes woke, 
I heard a roar as of on dashing Waves, 
The tide of to-day o’er my dream shoals broke; 
Onwagd and on rolled the seething serge, 
Engulphing the past. A half-moaned dirge 
Swept o’er the crests as they buried my graves. 


And somewhere up in the heavens above, 
Or midst the depths of the billows hoary, 

My questioning soul found answering love 

In the biest promise diuturnal, 

That unseen friends are those eternal— 
And after our labors rest and glory. 





Ir the philosopher be happy, it is because he © 


is the man from whom fortune can take the 
least.— Rousseau. 

Love is faith, is charity, is gentleness; all 
truth, all peace, all beauty, and all virtue dwell 
in this one short word; the rule of life, the 
precept of our death.—Pierce Falcon. 
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AN ANGEL UNAWARES. 


BY GEORGIA. 








‘Ox! why does misery so often come hidden 
in a nutshell? Why did mine come to me in 
such a way? I did not dream it would ever 
burst its narrow bounds. Perhaps I might 
have borne it better had I known how rapidly 
it would grow. But now it is entwining about 
me till my very soul is being smothered. 

* Moan, moan, ye dying gales! 

The saddest of your tales 

Is not so sad as life.’ 

Beauty and sunshine in the morning, but wild 
winds calling together clouds the live-long day. 
What wonder that the cold rain beats against 
the window at night! So my life goes, and at 
its close, after the ‘waters of tribulation’ have 
drenched my heart, what then? Will the 
morning dawn with new glory? Will there be 
a rest for me, or only bitterness forever ?’’ 

The pale lips of the woman twitched ner- 
vously, and her slight figure seemed to shrink 
into still smaller proportions as she drew back 
into the gathering darkness of the room. It 
was only fora moment. Againshe leaned her 
face against the cool panes, and her tearless 
eyes gazed listlessly down into the street below, 
while her voice resumed its chanting complaint. 

“Only three years ago the world seemed so 
full of joy and hope, but there’s no more hap- 
piness for me. Can this be the anniversary of 
my wedding-day? Yet I must walk through 
long years husbandless and childless, ‘cold, 
and dark, and dreary.’ Would that the All- 
Father would guide me to a haven of rest on 
earth or in heaven! Ha! Whatis that? The 
gaslight looks so dim through all this driving 
rain! But it was a child, and she lies still 
in the place where she fell. Poor wee bit of 
humanity! are you hurt, or stunned, or— 
dead ?”” 

An impulse of mercy stirred the sad watcher 
to action, and she quickly sprang from her 
chair, glided down the dusty, creaking stairs 
of the tenement house and out into the street. 
Strong gusts of wind and freezing rain dashed 
against her face, and took away her breath, 
but the frail, weak woman had suddenly be- 
come strong and resolute. A moment more, 
and she stood on the slippery pavement across 
the street. The child still lay prostrate and 
motionless. There was no chance for inquiry 
there in the storm, and she bravely bore her 
dripping burden back to the house and up the 
long, dark stairs. How long and dark they 
Seemed to the struggling, panting woman, with 
such a dead weight in her arms! 

“That you, Florence?” said a voice at her 
pe as she reached the top of the second 

ight. 

“No, sir,”’ she answered, in a startled but 
defiant tone, ‘I am never Florence to you. I 


am Mrs. Harden. Let me pass, Mr. Rawley.’’ 
But the man impudently refused to let her 
proceed. 

“Fell first where you’ve been. What you 
got in yourarms? Needn’t be mad. Will call 
you Florence. What’s your hurry?” 

‘*Mr. Rawley, will you stand aside?” Mrs. 
Harden, as she called herself, spoke calmly, 
but she was trembling with indignation. Just 
at that moment a door opened at the further 
end of the narrow hall, and an old woman’s 
head was thrust out. 

“Dick Rawley,” she called, “‘come back to 
your supper! What are ye doin’ out there? 
Be ye betherin’ Mis’ Harden agin, and keepin’ 
her waitin’? . Leave ‘lone her if ’tis her.’’ 

“Coming in a minute, Aunt Poll. Go back 
and shut the door,’’ said the man, angrily. 

““T won’t go in till ye do come, Diek. Mis’ 
Harden won’t never have nothin’ to say to 
such as you, with yer miser’ble fiddlin’ and 
dancin’ at an old circus. I won’t board ye no 
longer, if ye be my nephew, if ye don’t mind 
yer own business, and let alone disgustin’ that 
woman.”’ 

With smothered oaths and mutterings about 
arousing the neighborhood, Rawley took his 
leave, and Mrs. Harden falteringly climbed up 
step after step, till she reached her own little 
attic. She locked the door with her quivering 
fingers, and hastened to light a lamp. 

“Living or dead?’’ was the query of her 
mind, as she turned to the couch where she 
had laid down her strange burden. ‘‘Mercy !’’ 
A hysterical laugh, that sounded like a sob, 
followed the exclamation, for she was unpre- 
pared for the picture before her. A little girl, 
six or seven years of age, stood on the floor, 
with garments ragged, drenched, and muddy, 
clinging closely to her form. Her large eyes 
stared wonderingly up into the face of her 
rescuer, and her tiny red hands were clasped 
together tightly. Mrs. Harden found her 
voice. “Child, you kept so still, I was afraid 
you were killed.’”’ 

“T thought I was, but I guess I ain’t. I 
hurt my head some on the bricks, and the 
storm poured down so hard I couldn’t get up, 
so I said ‘I want to be an angel,’ and then I 
thought God sent you to carry me up there, and 
pretty quick I heard a man speak, and I was 
afraid he would take me away from you, so I 
kept still.” She paused a moment to breathe, 
and again gave loose reins to her voluble littlé 
tongue. “It’s nice, and warm, and dry here 
—so nice! Are youmy new mamma’ Grand- 
ma Weeks said God wonld find one for me 
sometime.’’ She tossed back her brown curls, 
so heavy with rain, and smiled winningly, 
stepping forward towards Mrs. Harden. 

What a strange expression flitted over the 
young woman’s face! : Had her prayer been 
answered so soon? Was this poor waif sent to 





comfort her lonely heart? The hard look in 
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her eyes softened, and a sudden determination 
sent the blood to her pale cheeks. 

“Yes, my dear, I will be your mamma,” and 
she placed a mothérly kiss on the upturned 
brow. New coal was added, hasty prepara- 
tions matle for a warm meal, and then Mrs, 
Harden proceeded to warm and dry the little 
stranger. An hour or more afterward the 
child, enveloped in a soft wrapper, sat folded in 
the warm arms of hernew mother. There was 
a smile of supreme content on her baby lips. 

**My name is Happy.”’ 

““Whose Happy ?” asked Mrs. Harden, with 
a shade of jealousy already creeping into her 
heart. ‘ 

“Your Happy now. All my name is Happy 
Mary Alice Dayton. Papa was Captain Day- 
ton. [I can ‘member him and mamma too. 
But they went away in a ship years and 
years ago. Aunt Mary said they sailed to 
heaven, and won't come back no more. Aunt 
Mary said she was glad I didn’t go, for I was 
her Happy. She called me Happy Day some- 
times. And Jast week she went to heaven too. 
She went in a box on a wagon. -I cried to go, 
but Grandma Weeks said I couldn’t go then.”’ 

“Who is Grandma Weeks, and where does 
she live?” 

Oh! she is poor old Grandma Weeks. She 
ain’t my grandma, but she is somebody’s, I 
guess. She lives up here a little ways: _ She is 
awful poor, too. She don’t have’ much to eat. 
I gave her all the'things Aunt Mary had, but 
*twa’n’t no such nice things as you‘have. God 
gives you beautiful things, don’t he? See 
what a pretty bed, and mats, and curtains, and 
stove, and—everything! Whois that beautiful 
man in a frame up there ?”’ 

“'That—that—is Mr. Harden.” 

**Oly! your father?” 

No, he—that isn’t my father,” stammered 
Mrs. Harden. 

“Ts he my papa, my new one?” Happy 
looked animated ; she thought she had made a 
discovery. ‘Will he come home soon?” 

“No,” answered her new friend, confusedly. 
‘“‘ He don’t live here. Telt me what made you 
go out in the storm to-night, my little one.” 

“Grandma Weeks let me stay with her, but 
her awful wicked son came home to-night, and 
he swore he'd kill me if I stayed any longer, 
so I ran away.” 

_ Just then there was a loud rap at the door. 
Mrs. Harden flushed angrily, dnd called, in an 
impatient manner :— 

“What is wanted ?”’ 

“Nothing,” replied Rawley. “S’pose you "ve 
locked your doof, as ushal? Don’t care. Saw 
your husband today. Pretty girl on his arm. 
Both drunk; 'I thought. Good-night!” The 
quiet step of slippered feet passed down the 
naked stairs, and the malicious heart of their 
owner was satisfied, for he knew he had caused 
the woman who scorned him a pang of misery. 
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She looked down into the face of the child in 
her arms, but the. sweet, dark eyes were closed. 
Happy’s short life had been spent amid the 
haunts of wickedness and distress, and she had 
grown wise in reading the signs of wrong- 
doing. The picture on the wall, the coarse, 
biting words of the man, thé sudden pallor of 
Mrs. Harden’s face, had beet enough to con- 
vince her that she had found another home 
where frouble reigned: 

Through the long hours of that wild night 
that childish head rested peacefully on a pil- 
low ; but a pale watcher moved noiselessly to 
and fro, pondering, weeping, praying. When 
day dawned, and a glorious sun made the earth 
rejoice after its night of desolation, a new light 
rose in the heart of Mrs. Harden, and tenderly 
shone forth from her eyes. 

Days, weeks, and months passed. Many a 
lesson of faith and wisdom was learned from 
the lips of an innocent child, reared by Christ- 
ian hands, though surrounded by wretchedness 
in every form. Mrs. Harden had a new inter- 
est in life, too. She labored for the support of 
herself and the orphan she had learned to love. 

One evening she briefly rehearsed to her 
little companion the story of her sufferings. 
But ere it was finished, she forgot that she had 
a listener, and poured forth her thoughts andi- 
bly, instead of hiding them in her heart, as she 
had long done. 

“When I was a girl like you, my Happy, I 
was left an orphan, too, and I lived with my 
aunt. But she was not poor ; she was rich and 
proud. ‘She taught me that outside appear- 
anees were of the utmost importance in this 
world.’ She had ‘girls of her own, younger 
than I, and she tried to persuade me to marry, 
even ‘when I was very young: They called me 
very beautiful in those days, and I know that I 
was haughty and wilful as well as fair. I mar- 
ried a mhat‘that seemed to meet all my require- 
ments. He was young, and handsome, and 
wealthy. To be stire, many called him wild, 
but that was nothing to his discredit in my 
estimation. They ¢alled him ‘fond of the 
social glass,’ but that seemed innocent in my. 
eyes. He was not a Christian, but that was no 
objection to me. Married life proved to be 
different from what I anticipated. There was 
harmony for ‘a few weeks, but we were both 
undiseipliined, selfish, unwilling ‘to yield when 
our wishes Were opposed. Then our trouble 
began to manifest itself in reality: My hus- 
band commenced by absenting himself from 
home evenings, and ere long he came home 
intoxieated.’ ‘My pridé’ was hurt and my feel- 


ing’ outraged, and IT reproved him severely. 
It did no good, for he did ‘the same ting a 
and dgiin, ‘until I was ‘hearly distracted. | 
héard whispered rumors of his being seen 
in company with a young and handsome wo 
man, and T could endure life there no longer; 
but I was too proud to go back to my friends, 
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and my only wish was to hide away from the 
world. That is how I came to be in this poor, 
naked, destitute room, for I hired it of my kind 
old washerwoman, Mother Rawley. And even 
here I cannot remain in peace, because I am 
persecuted by her wretched, dissipated nephew. 
Ile urges me to marry him, saying that my 
husband has obtained a divorce, and is about 
to take another wife. Alas! my husband has 
forgotten me, for he does not seek me, though 
he knows I am within the city. Oh! what is 
marriage in these days of unceasing change 
but a mockery, a farce? There are vows, but 
they are not binding ; there is an appearance 
of love, purity, and truthfulness, but it is a 
temporary display. I did not mean to perjure 
myself. I had a reverence for God’s ordi- 
nances, but I did not think of what might be 
in store for me. I had no high and noble 
thoughts of life’s duties and responsibilities. 
I had not made up my mind to bear and for- 
bear. I forgot that marriage was to be for 
‘better or worse’ till death. I did not realize 
that soul must be united to soul in Christian 
love and labor in order to render a union last- 
ing forever, even through eternity. But in 
these five long, weary months I’ve learned the 
lesson too late. Oh, my little girl! my heart 
was growing hard and desperate in its desola- 
tion, but you have warmed it to new life, and 
led my soul up to holier aspirations.’’ 

There were secret, sober thoughts hidden 
down deep beneath the quiet brown eyes of 
the child in her arms, though Happy answered 
not a word. For several days after she had 
been made a confidante she seemed to have 
some concealed burden resting on her mind, 
which Mrs. Harden in vain tried to compre- 
hend. 

“Come here, my bird,’’ she called, one day. 
‘The sun is bright and warm, and you are 
growing too solemn shut up in this dull place. 
Now go and play in the streets till dusk. I 
can trust you. Good-by!’’ 

Down the same time-worn stairs, where she 


had been carried two months before, she lightly | 


stepped, and out into the gay, busy street, so 
lifferent from that dismal, stormy night, when 
she had been turned out shelterless. She re- 
nembered it all, and pondered upon it'in her 
‘hildish way, as she tripped along up the 
“treet, down another, across, and still on, for 
she was at home on all the streets of that 
vicinity. 

An elegant brown house in an aristocratic 
neighborhood at length attracted her attention. 
She looked at it curiously. She walked to the 
opposite side of the street and scanned it. She 
peered through the iron bars of the gate into 
the garden that seemed a paradise to her, with 
its musical fountains and rare flowers. 

““Wonder if it’s locked ?’’ she whispered to 
herself, as she tried to open the gate. 

To her joy, she found no difficulty in entgr- 
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ing. The great bronze lions on either side 
startled her a little, but she walked on up the 
broad path to the massive stone steps, her eyes 
growing larger and darker, and her lips closing 
firmly together. The door was fastened. 
Should she ring the bell? She had never done 
such a thing, and she concluded she would not 
try, but search for another door. Down in the 
basement kitchen an old gray-headed Irish 
woman looked up from the floor and her scrub- 
bing-brush to see what human being was daring 
to invade her domain. . 

‘*I would like to see your master,’’ said 
Happy, with a coaxing smile, that made the 
old servant put her hand on the bib of her 
sloppy apron as if there was a sudden disturb- 
ance beneath. 

“Sure, an’ it’s a dariint like the little lady 
that can be after seein’ him.”’ 

“Is he in his own room?” 

** Faix, an’ he is that same. Wud ye be’— 

‘‘T know the way,” interrupted Happy. ‘I 
can go alone. You stay here.”’ 

The child boldly marched up the stairs, and 
the astonished old woman sat down on a bench 
to contemplate, with folded arms, the ‘‘ queer 
darlint.’”’ 

Happy did not have any difficulty in finding 
the room she sought—a large front one on the 
second floor. The door was slightly ajar, and 
she noiselessly pushed it open and entered. 
She had never before seen an abode of luxury, 
but her eyes were fixed upon one object. A 
man, still young and fine-looking, but bearing 
marks of dissipation in his face, sat in an easy- 
chair apparently asleep. There was an expres- 
sion of sadness about the mouth as if he had 
tasted of the cup of pleasure, and found it un- 
satisfactory—bitter. He did not arouse until 
a pair of soft white arms inelosed his neck in 
their warm clasp, and a kiss from childish lips 
fell on his brow. 

“I’ve found you, papa. I knew I should. 
I’ve looked at your picture so much, I know 
you ’most as well as mamma.’”’ Surprise and 
bewilderment overcame Mr. Harden, for it was 
he, and he looked up into that fresh, dimpled 
face as intoa deep mystery. ‘I’m Happy Har- 
den now; mamma says. she has ‘dopted me. 
We live in a little room together, but she says 
she wants to live here again, only you don't 
love her no more. You do, don’t you? She 
didn’t know I was coming here, but she teld 
me one night where you lived. We walked by 
here and she cried. She loves you for better or 
worse, and she told Dick Rawley so. 1 heard 
her.”’ 

Mr. Harden began to have a perception of 
the truth. His eyes flashed at the mention of 
Rawley’s name, and he pulled the child down 
into his lap with an almost savage force. 

“ Are you spirit or flesh? Do you speak the 





truth? Rawley told me long ago she had left 
the State to procure a divorce, and was going 
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to marry him. is it true, child, woman, angel, 
whatever you are?” 

“She hates him! We never speak to him 
now. He has gone away from Mother Rawley’s. 
She wouldn't keep him, ‘cause he plagued 
mamma and told stories about you. I don’t 
believe you are bad.”’ 

‘““Where is my Florence ?”’ he asked, quickly. 

“Come home with me,’’ she answered. 

Mr. Harden seized his hat, and together they 
went out in silence. He loved the woman he 
had married more than he knew himself, and 
during that short walk he registered vows of 
future faithfulness and temperance in his heart 
of hearts. 

In that little room, where, a few months be- 
fore, a despairing woman had accepted a for- 
lorn waif as a trust from Heaven, this man 
and wife renewed their marriage promises, and 
with enlarged views of life’s duties, and simple 
faith in the commands of God, perhaps, even 
hereafter ‘‘a little child shall lead them.” 


—— ~~ eS 


ALL THAT REMAINETH. 
BY SUE MURDOCK. 





ONLY a flowing curl 
Of auburn hair 
Remains of all her wealth 
Of beauty rare. 
Only a faded flower, 
A violet blue, 
Kept “In Memoriam” 
Of heart as true. 


Only a shrouded form 
And quiet hands ; 

Only a pulseless heart 
Before me stands. 

Only a funeral pail, 
And mourning woe; 

Only a new-made grave 
In the valley low. 


Only a strieken heart, 
Still throbbing on; 
Only a rayless life, 
The love-light gone. 
Only a common thing 
For men to weep, 
When loving eyes are closed 
In dreamless sleep. 
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THE passions are in some degree at the mercy 
of the thoughts, as are the thoughts of the pas- 
sions: it is a moral duty, therefore, to think 
rightly.— Anon. 

MEN are seldom disappointed, except when 
their desires are immoderate, or when they 
suffer their passions to overpower their reason, 
and dwell upon delightful seenes of future 
honors, power, or riches, till they mistake 
probabilities for certainties, or wild wishes for 
rational expectations. If such men, when they 
awake from these voluntary dreams, find the 
pleasing phantom vanish away, what can they 
blame but their own folly °—Dr. Johnson. 


THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME, 


BY MARION HARLAND. 








“I must offer my good wishes in advance of 
the season. I never spend New Year's Day in 
the city.”” 

“You hardly show your usual] just taste in 
that. It is our pet holiday, and the customs 
pertaining thereunto are ancient and honora- 
ble.”’ 

‘‘Long may they flourish! But the duty of 
honoring one’s parents is older by a few thou- 
sand years, and I am under bonds to the ‘Old 
Folks at. Home’ to pass every New Year’s at 
the homestead. I have not failed them once 
in twelve years.” 

*‘In Vermont, isn’t it?’’ asked a listener. 

There was a lurking accent of sarcasm in 
the slight drawl, but the first speaker’s smile 
was unembarrassed, his reply prompt and 
pleasant. 

“Yes, in Vermont, within sight of the Green 
Mountains. As I leave for that Arctic region 
to-morrow morning, I shall not see you again, 
Miss Hoyt. Pray accept. the compliments of 
the happy anniversary, with a thousand sin- 
cere wishes for your welfare. Good-by! Good. 
evening, gentlemen !’’ 

‘*An excellent young man!” said the listeney 
aforementioned, as the outer door closed. 

His solemn nod and nasal twang were so ac 
curate an imitation of a snuff-taking duenna, 
that the hostess was amused in spite of bette: 
sense and feeling. She frowned the next 
instant. 

‘That is too bad, Mr. Lascar! You should 
be ashamed of yourself, and so should we, for 
decrying anything ridiculous in a son’s attach. 
ment to his parents.’’ 

‘“*T doubt if he—if any of us sees anything to 
laugh at in filial piety,’’ said the quiet voice of 
the third person of the little party. ‘‘We may 
have our opinion, however, as to the taste of 
unnecessary display of this, or any other 
virtae.”’ 

‘‘] don’t think Mr. Hilyard meant to be os- 
tentatious,’’ answered the young lady, some- 
what warmly. ‘It ism’t like him. I never 
saw a more unassuming—nor, I might add, a 
truer gentleman.”’ 

“He acquits himself very creditably in so- 
ciety. Yet, if strict regard was paid to social 
rank and title in this democratic land, he would 
write ‘yeoman,’ not ‘gentleman,’ after his 
name,’’ said Lascar, respectfully, to the lady, 
contemptuous of the pretensions of the ‘‘excel- 
lent young man.’"’ ‘We stumbled upon this 

‘homestead’ last summer—Van Dwyne and I 
—in the course of a tour through the interior 
of Vermont. One of the wheels of our buggy 
ran off within ten rods of the door. A heavy 
shower was coming on, and the patriarch, who 





was smoking his pipe upon the porch in the 
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‘noon-spell,’ came to our aid, pressed us to 
come in, and to house our ‘critter’ in the barn 
until the rain was over. But I suppose Van 
Dwyne has told you all about it.” . 

“No,’’ turning to him, “‘he never mentioned 
it. It is strange you did not, Hervey.” 

“Why should I?” asked the quiet tones that 
had raised the question of taste, a moment be- 
fore. ‘I did not imagine that you would be 
interested in the incident. It amused me at 
the time, I recollect, but I have hardly thought 
of it sinee. 

Lascar laughed. “‘Amused? Ishould think 
so! We ‘stayed dinner,’ Miss Hoyt! That 
was the form of the invitation. Fancy our 
fastidious friend, over there, sitting down to 
that meal at twelve o’clock, high noon, in the 
farm-house kitchen, with a freckled, red-haired 
laborer, Mike by name, sans coat or vest, as 
his vés-a-vis, while ‘Aunt Sally,’ a ponderous 
dame, in mob-cap and brown calico, was mine. 
Hilyard, pére, hewed a stupendous round of 
salt beef into astounding slices, and passed 
each plate, with a stretch of his long arm, over 
the castor to ‘Mother,’ to be heaped with cab- 
bage, onions, and potatoes. We had cider and 
buttermilk with the first course; sweet milk 
with the apple-dumplings and squash-pie, 
which were the dessert. But we lived through 
it, as you see, although it was a near thing at 
one time.”’ 

“And are none the worse for it, I dare say. 
But are you certain this was Mr. Hilyard’s 
early home? There is nothing plebian or rus- 
tic about him. Your self-made man seldom 
succeeds in ridding himself so entirely of the 
scent of the mould or factory. As I said just 
now, he looks the gentleman ingrain.”’ 

“It is not often that your instincts are at 
fault,’’ Mr. Van Dwyne said, bowing slightly, 
but chivalrously, to his betrothed. ‘But the 
inference you have drawn in the present in- 
stance differs from the conclusion to which my 
observation of, and acquaintance with, the 
gentleman in question have led me. I have 
fancied that the smell of the field and furrow, 
the reek of the cabbage-and-onion-flavored 
kitchen, does linger about him. I detected it 
before the discovery Mr. Lasear has told you 
of, in the lack of refined repose of manner; 
the occasional vehemence and brusqueness in 
talk that mar deportment and language which 
are, in the main, more than passable. He isa 
son of the soil, and Nature is mighty.” 


Miss Hoyt colored slightly. It is not pleas- 
ant to be schooled and patronized, even by 
one’s betrothed husband, although he may be 
the most delightful person in existence, and 
himself without fault or foible. She returned 
to her former question. 

“There was no mistake in identity, then?” 

Lasear answered, laughing again, the short, 
light laugh Gertrude Hoyt had never liked, 


| which she thought now absolutely disagree- 
able :— 

‘‘You would not ask, had you been deluged 
| with the queries that poured in upon us when 
they learned that we were from ‘ Yark.’”’ 

‘“«* Maybe he knows our Mark!’ uttered the 
old lady, suspending the spoon above the cab- 
bage-dish. 

‘* And when further inquiry elicited the fact 
that we had that honor, there was danger of a 
compulsory surfeit. Such mountains of beef 
and vegetables as loaded our plates ; such hil- 
locks of apple-sauce and ‘picklette;’ such 
| mammoth pickled cucumbers in small glass 
| saucers, flanking the bulk of the army intended 

to reinforce our inner man; such very obtuse 

angles of pie, and freshets of sweet sauce, in 

which the apple-dumplings fairly swam upon 

our plates—were a thing of wonder, and to us 

of terror. Cream was poured into our tum- 

blers in place of milk, and we were obliged to 
| taste at least four kinds of preserves. . Aunt 
| Sally buzzed about our heads with a glass dish 
of sweets in each hand, like a magnified hum- 
ble-bee, exclaiming upon the pleasure it gave 
her to do anything and everything for ‘dear 
Markie’s friends,’ and what a ‘happy Provi- 
dence’ it was that took off our wheel so near 
their house, while the big tears wet ‘Mother’s’ 
glasses, and broke her voice into a husky trem- 
ble. When the rain ceased, and ‘Father’ had, 
with Mike’s help and our intelligent super- 
vision, fastened the loose wheel in its right po- 
sition, we were escorted to our vehicle by the 
entire family. ‘Father’ put a small basket of 
very big apples in the foot of the buggy. 
‘Summer sweetings!’ he exclaimed. ‘Our 
Mark has known the taste on ’em since he was 
knee-high.’ ‘Mother’ forced upon us a bundle 
done up in a napkin, containing, as we dis- 
covered afterward, doughnuts, home-made gin- 
gerbread, and cheese; and Aunt Sally gave 
such threatening signs of embracing Van 
Dwyne as ‘dear Markie’s’ proxy, that I merci- 
fully hastened his retreat.” 

“Did you tell Mr. Hilyard of this visit and 
his friends’ kindness to you?’’ 

Gertrude had not smiled once during the re- 
cital, and under his supreme self-complacency, 
Lascar felt something a modest man wouid 
have known for discomfiture. 

“Never. It is an ungracious office—this re- 
minding one of the pit from which he was 
digged.’’ 

“‘T do not believe he would mind it. Has he 
ever referred to the incident?’ 

“No. That was hardly to be expected. 
You will find that your hero is a man of like 
infirmities with others, I suspeet, Miss Hoyt.’* 

“‘T have never doubted the ‘universality of 
human frailty, nor is Mr. Hilyard my hero, in 
any sense of the term.” The color was higher, 
but the tone was even and courteous. “I have 








always liked him. I always shall, I think. I 
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have certainly heard nothing this evening to 
lower him in my regard.”’ 

When Lascar arose to take his leave, Mr. 
Van Dwyne also stood up, but it was only in 


respect to the retiring guest. Then he crossed | 


to a seat upon the sofa beside his affianced, 
leaning back upon the elastic cushions with 
the easy grace and contentful mien of one who 
felt thoroughly at home in the house, and in 
tha cosey nook—half-boudoir, half-library— 
where the fair mistress liked to pass her 
evenings. 

It was a semi-circular room, the walls laid 
out in pinkish-gray panels, bordered by maroon 
velvet, mounted in a narrow frame of gold. A 
tripod, topped with gray marble, was the cen- 
tre-table, upon which stood an Argand burner 
—bronze and gilt, as was the frame of the 
stand. A bay-window broke the straight side 
of the apartment, and within this was a wicker 
rack of flowers. Opposite it a bright fire 
burned in one of the wide, low grates that are 
restoring to the “living rooms” of so many 
mansions something of the comfort and beauty 
of the ingleside we feared had departed for- 
ever when registers and radiators came into 
vogue. There were book-shelves built, wain- 
scotwise, on either hand, following the curve 
of the wall, and s few fine pictures hung above 
them in the middle of each gray panel. Loung- 
ing and reception-chairs and the one sofa were 
covered with maroon velvet. Gertrude Hoyt, 
heiress, belle, and betrothed, sat in her corner 
of the sofa, her profile to her lover ; her eyes 
fixed upon the fire, for at least three minutes 
after Lasear’s departure, without moving or 
speaking. She looked well this evening, hav- 
ing more color than was her wont. She always 
dressed in perfect taste, but the silver-gray silk 
train, with the garnet overskirt and bretelles, 
became her admirably, thought her companion. 
He was in no haste to break in upon her 
musings—to mar the effect of an attitude that 
could hardly be improved. 

She turned abruptly at last. 

“There is something terribly unsatisfactory 
—wofully hollow in the life we are leading, 
Hervey !”’ 

He was taken by surprise, but this was only 
betrayed by a slight widening of the eyes, and 
a searcely perceptible quiver of the moustache, 
showing that he was amused as well as startled 
by her energy. 

“‘Mrs. Skewton found that out before you 
did, my dear Gertrude. What new develop- 
ment of hollowness has moved you to take 
up her lament—‘We are so frightfully arti- 
ficial?’ ’’ 

“T see and feel it every day and hour. It is 
ill-bred to be in earnest about anything; in 
bad taste to admire heartily, or to condemn 
severely. Weshow our distrust for one another 
by being continually upon our guard against 
emotion of whatever kind. We think and feel, 


as well as speak and act, by rule; and a very 
| villainous rule it is which obliges me to sit by 
and listen to, without daring to rebuke, such 
| unseemly levity as I have heard to-night ; such 
ungrateful ridicule of worthy people, whose 
only fault is that they live in the country, do 
| their own work, and use indifferent grammar ; 
| people whose simplicity of heart and cordial 
| hospitality should have been their shield with 
one who had sat at their table and received all 
the kindness it was in their power to bestow; 
such despicable depreciation of a good and 
noble man, because he has independence and 
right feeling enough to love and honor the 
parents who gave him birth, and whose idol he 
still is. I despise myself when I reflect that I 
held my peace while all this was said in my 
house.”’ 

“Let me lift the burden of your remorse, my 
pretty Pythoness.”” Van Dwyne secured in 
his the hand she had raised in the last sentence. 
**T consider that the offender was rebuked 
quite as decidedly—pardon me for saying—as 
was compatible with. your hospitable office. 
You have thus established your right to con- 
demn whomsoever and whensoever you please. 
Au reste—I am ‘in earnest’ in my devotion to 
you, and ‘admire’ you very ‘heartily.’ And, 
now, let us talk of pleasanter things. It is 
useless and unphilosophical to run tilts against 
society. Nobody should know better than you, 
who were born within it, that there 7s a charmed 
circle, whose unwritten laws are positive and 
final as regards breeding and etiquette—a pene- 
tralia in which your friend, Mr. Hilyard, would 
not be tolerated. There is such a thing as 
American aristocracy, where purity of blood 
and perfect refinement, the inherent disrelish 
and outward avoidance of all that is common 
and unclean, are the credentials to favor—these 
and nothing less.”’ 

‘Why do you echo Mr. Lascar, and call Mr. 
Hilyard my friend?’ said Gertrude, impetu- 
ously. ‘‘ You, at least, ought to understand 
that I am defending a principle, not an indi- 
vidual ; running a tilt, if you will have it so, in 
the cause of truth, honesty, natural affection, 
and simple gratitude for favors received. The 
accident of lowly birth is not a crime in this or 
any other country. And Iam loath to believe 
that the fact and recognition of relationship to 
a farmer, who smokes a pipe and eats onions, 
and toa pious, loving woman, whose hands are 
hardened by toil, and who sits down to a twelve 
o'clock dinner in a calico gown, must of neces- 
sity lower a man in his own eyes, ban him in 
the society we consider the choicest in this 
country. If the truth were told, we should 
discover that the pure blood you speak of has, 
in many cases, undergone the straining of but 
one or two generations through ‘refined’ veins 
since it filled those of yeoman and mechanic. 
It won’t do to be too nice in the selection of 
fruit from American genealogical trees.” 
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“Perhaps you are right. Since we are con- | and the end to be gained by all our sermoniz- 


tent with the stock and fruitage of ours, why 
concern ourselves about our neighbors? I 
have no vocation for investigation or reform.”’ 

“But don’t you see, Hervey,’ laying her 
disengaged hand upon his shoulder, “that if 
people whose social status is assured would 
combat these false ideas of rank and worth, 
would boldly set forth what they know and 
feel to be true, the work would be done? I 
think of these things sometimes until my brain 
is upside down. We seem to be of so little use 
in a progressive age—we the few who belong 
to the upper classes (so called), who have no 
work for daily bread. What do we accom- 
plish except spending our money, and swim 
around in slow, bright, lazy circles, like gnats 
in the sunshine? And there is so much to be 
done ; so much of misery we could relieve, of 
wrong we could right, such heights of self-de- 
nial and purity to be reached for ourselves! 
Won’t you help me, dear? Show me how to 
be a better and more useful woman? How to 
lift myself out of the slough of vanity and 
worldliness, and to be of some service to my 
kind ?”’ 

Van Dwyne bent his lips to the hand that 
showed so whitely against his black coat. 

“My darling child, do you know I haven’t 
the least idea what you are raving about? I 
am sure you are one of the busiest little hum- 
ming-birds in creation. You can hardly find 
an idle hour in the twenty-four to bestow upon 
me, and I have heard you complain of being 
wearied to death at least fifty times within a 
month. You owe duties to society which you 
cannot shirk; not to inferior classes, but to 
that in which your lot is cast. If, by lifting 
others, you mean that you have been infected 
by the popular rage for attending ragged 
schools, and distributing tracts in back lanes 
and filthy courts, I shail certainly decline to 
help you; shall, on the contrary, hinder you 
if I can. It is all balderdash—this clap-trap 
oratory one hears from platform and pulpit 
about elevating the lower ranks. They don’t 
want to be elevated, to begin with. They 
would be as out of place in our carpeted par- 
lors as we would be in their slums and cellars. 
They were born to the mud as truly as are 
swine—if you will excuse the allusion. Se- 
condly, if they wished to rise, you would soil 
your dainty fingers and garments in attempt- 
ing tohelpthem. No, my lily, your life should 
be a thing apart from theirs. So jealous am I 
of this, that I feel uncomfortable when I see 
you shake hands with any one who is not ex- 
actly in our ‘set’—Hilyard, fer example. If 
you are determined to go on a mission, let it be 
to my home, be the priestess of my Lares and 
Penates. I don’t regret this discussion, for it 
has brought out the roses finely in your cheeks ; 
but as I said, upon my soul, I haven’t the re- 
motest conception of the origin, and meaning, 


ing, and I believe 1 have preached as long, if 
not as animatedly and eloquently, as have you. 
What is the matter? Are you chilly?” 

She had withdrawn her hands from his, and 
gone over ‘to the mantel, on which she leaned 
her arm, looking down into the grate with 
bowed head and mournful face. 

“Tam afraid sometimes, Hervey, dearly as I 
love you, and He who made me knows that 
when I promised to be your wife I believed 
that I loved you with all my heart and soul, I 
fear sometimes that we will never quite under- 
stand one another. There is a want of sympa- 
thetic response upon so many subjects. Can 
you—a man with brain, heart, and eyes—be 
satisfied with the life you are leading, when. I 
—a weak, silly girl, who has never been out of 
fashion’s leading-strings—am often so miser- 
able, so consumed by longings for a wider, 
richer sphere? There is to be a day of reckon 
ing after we have danced or dreamed away our 
brief existence. When He, who has given me 
wealth, beauty, time, and influence, shall ask 
to what use I have put these talents, what can 
I say? what can I say?” 

“Say that you have made me gloriously 
happy, my beautiful preacher! J am only 
‘miserable’ when I see you bent upon self-tor- 
ture, without cause or purpose,’’ said the per- 
fectly modulated voice, the owner and his 
admirers reckoned among his most potent 
charms. ‘ You are ennuyé to-night. To-mor- 
row will bring a happier and more reasonable 
mood. Now, my presence annoys when I would 
soothe you. Good-night, darling !’’ 

As he approached her, she raised her eyes— 
large and bright—with a sort of wistful impa- 
tience he was as far from comprehending as he 
had been from entering into the spirit of her 
protest and longings. 

“T had rather you should quarrel outright 
with me than have you treat me as you would 
a spoiled, peevish baby !’’ 

He laughed, gently and indulgently. 

‘To-morrow, when you have slept off the 
vapors, you will see that it is impossible I 
should thus regard you, or behave as if I did. 
Pleasant dreams, and calmer, brighter waking 
thoughts, my princess !”’ 

She permitted, without returning, his kiss ; 
stood where he had left her, until the impa- 
tience, but not the wistfulness, slowly left her 
eyes, and the heavy tears fell upon her clasped 
hands. 

“J wish my hunger could be appeased by 
sugar-plums!’’ she said, aloud and passion- 
ately. ‘‘Are we really so unlike? Is this 
shallowness of heart, indolence, or a pitiful 
affectation? What must the end of it all be? 
Will our marriage be like the union of fire and 
ice ?’’. : 

Van Dwyne had left the door ajar, suppos- 





ing, doubtless, that she would, as she generally 
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did, follow him into the hall, with a few last 
fond words. She had not noticed this until she 
heard a bustle without. 

“You can’t see her, I tell ye! She’s par- 
ticularly engaged, and if she wasn’t, this is no 
hour of the night for a lady to be bothered with 
the likes of ye !’”’ said the footman, gruffly. 

“T must and I will! I know her better 
than youdo! She wouldn’t let you keep me 
here if she knew who ’twas wanted to see her! 
You'll be sorry enough if you don’t let me in !’’ 
said a woman’s tones, shrill with excitement. 

She seemed to try to force her way past the 
man, for there were exclamations and a scuffle, 
and Miss Hoyt stepped into the hall. 

‘*Who is it, William? Some one to see me?’’ 

The woman rushed forward. ‘Miss Ger- 
trude, you must recollect me! I am Amy 
Marsh.”’ 

The lady recoiled involuntarily from the 
clutch of the soiled glove upon her dress. 

“Is it possible? I do recognize you, now. 
Come with me!”’ 

She led the way to the library, and the un- 
seasonable visitor followed, with a scowl at the 
footman his mistress did not observe. 

“You are wet. I did not know it was rain- 
ing,” continued Gertrude, overcoming her re- 
luctance to look at or approach the wretched 
figure. ‘‘Come to the fire!’’ She pushed for- 
ward a velvet ottoman, but Amy hung back. 

“T’d spoil it. I’m just soaking. I can 
stand, thank you! And I won’t detain you 
but a minute.” 

From the other side of the room, Miss Hoyt 
brought a light chair—bamboo and lacquer. 
“You cannot harm this. You must rest 
awhile. You look ill and tired. And while 
you rest, tell me what I can do for you.” 

Instead of accepting the offered seat, the girl 
collapsed into a shapeless, shaking heap upon 
the rug, clasping her arms about her knees, 
burying her face within them, and rocking to 
and fro, with a sobbing wail like the moan of 
a sick child. 

“Oh, me! Oh, me! I wish I had died be- 
fore I came here! I wish I had never been 
born! What shall I do?” 

Miss Hoyt had a full corps of obedient ser- 
vants, but she would summon none of them at 
this juncture, went herself to the dining-room 
pantry for biscuits, cold tongue, and a glass of 
wine. 

‘* Kat and drink before you try to talk,’’ she 
said, touching the drooping head, after setting 
the tray upon the stand. ‘You are fairly 
worn out, my poor girl.’’ 

Amy’s hat had fallen back, and the lady 
noted the luxuriance of the wet and dishevelled 
hair; remembered, with pity that was almost 
tenderness, what a pretty, rosy little creature 
was the young seamstress she had employed 
three years before, whom she had_ liked and 
petted until her stately mother chided her for 





her familiarity with a creature of the lower 
orders; threatened to banish her from the 
house, if her daughter carried into execution 
her project of teaching her other things besides 
embroidery and fine needlework. 

** You will only excite unreasonable desires, 
spoil her for the station she must keep during 
her whole life,’ argued the good parent, when 
Gertrude represented that Amy was quick and 
anxious to learn, although she knew nothing 
of the world or of books, and could hardly 
write her own name legibly. ‘‘She is quite 
learned enough for her station.” 

An astute matron was Mrs. Hoyt, and she 
looked well to the ways of her household while 
she .was spared to the world. But she had 
been suddenly gathered two years ago to the 
great and (at last) silent congregation of wo- 
men who had been ornaments to their sex, and 
very wise in their generation, to whom, now, 
neither wisdom, nor knowledge, nor device are 
known. Just before her demise, Amy Marsh 
—then just eighteen—had left Gertrude’s ser- 
vice, without warning or other farewell than a 
badly-spelled note, blotted with tears and with 
ink, which she had stuck, between dusk and 
daylight, upon her young mistress’s toilet- 
cushion. Gertrude had never heard of or seen 
her since until to-night, and she felt, with a 
sick and shrinking heart, that there was no 
need forthe wanderer to tell her story, that it 
was known to her already in all its most re- 
volting features. 

Amy got up, crept to the table, ate hungrily, 
and drank the wine down in an eager gulp 
that betrayed an already kindled appetite for 
stimulants. 

**I can’t say it, although I came a-purpose,” 
she said, her eyes still downcast. ‘I'll go 
away and never trouble you again. I said to 
myself as I came along, that ’twas my duty to 
let you know about it; but I see now, since 
you’ve been so kind to me—just as you used 
to be—that it was more for my own sake, more 
out of hope that I’d, may be, get justice done 
me after all, than because I wanted to serve 
you.”’ 

“Tf that is so, you must speak out without 
hesitation,’’ answered Gertrude, decidedly. 
‘For I want to help you, Amy. Unless I ain 
mistaken, you need comfort and aid sorely as 
ever woman did. Why did you-leave me at 
first? Why have you not applied to me for 
assistance before matters came to this pass? I 
always liked and tried to befriend you to the 
best of my ability. I cannot téll you howsorry 
Iam for you, now.”’ q 

“I know ity Miss Gertrude.’”” Amy’s grief 
burst forth anew. ‘‘And you were always 
that kind to me, that if I had had the least 
notion you were fond of him, I’d have cut my 
throat sooner than listen to a word he said. 
But he told me, that first evening I found him 
waiting for me, just outside the door, that he 
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wasn’t your beau, nor ever would be; that he 
was only a friendly visitor at the house, and 
that he had caught sight of me again and again, 
as I went about the halls and stairs. And one 
evening you ordered me to carry some shawls 
and dresses you were going to use in tableau 
down to the library, and he was there, and Mr. 
Lascar, and a lot of young ladies. That was 
the time he was struck to the heart, he said ; 
that I was fresh and sweet as a pink clover- 
blossom aiong side of the women be was used 
to meeting of his own kind. And, now, to 
think you’re going to marry him ; that all that 
was a lie, like everything else he ever said and 
did! I didn’t hear of it until to-night, when 
one of the girls that boards where I do told me. 
It set me beside myself, I think. I ran right 
out in the rain, and I didn’t rightly know where 
I was, until I was ringing vour door-bell.’’ 

She was standing directly before the fire that 
irew clouds of steam from her sodden clothing, 
but she shivered all over, and her teeth chat- 
tered as with intense cold. Her whole appear- 
ance and manner were abject in the extreme, 
and from the moment of her entrance she had 
not dared meet the lady’s eye. 

There was a pause—an interval of awful 
stillness in the luxurious room, full of summer 
warmth and flower-scent—while the two wo- 
men faced each other. The one, pale and still, 
her fine features set in marble pallor and 
rigidity, her silken skirts trailing over the car- 
pet, her hand, glittering with jewels, clenched 
hard upon the gray-topped table. The other 
in her miserable garb, the more shabby by rea- 
son of the poor pretence of finery that bedecked 
it here and there, but to degrade not adorn ; 
her ‘shamed face sunk upon her breast, and 
half-hidden by her neglected hair—the golden 
rings of which she used to be so proud. 

Then Gertrude spoke, clearly and evenly: 
“This is a horrible story, Amy Marsh. Think 
well before you declare to me that it is true; 
for I shall sift it to the bottom, demand other 
proofs than your word.” 

“It’s true, Miss Gertrude, and tke worst 
isn’t told. He supported me for a year, and 
then left me, without a word, left me to be 
turned into the streets, as I was, and I’ve lived 
there ever since. I can show you the notes in 
which he sent me money for rent and all that, 
and two little letters he wrote me while he was 
at the seashore, summer before last.’’ 

She pulled a dingy wallet from her pocket, 
and handed some worn bits of paper to Miss 
Hoyt. Gertrude read them, one by one, criti- 
cally and without flinching. 

“T know his handwriting well,” she said, 
finally. “Can you trust these with me? I 
will return them. Or, have you learned to 
distrust everybody ?”’ 

“TI don’t want them any more. I’ve kept 
them this long because I had a kind of notion 
~—I see now how foolish it was—but I did have 
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it until to-night. I’ve been silly as well as 
wicked, I know, Miss Gertrude, but he has a 
wonderful way with him, and he swore, over 
and over, he’d love me, and be true to me 
always’’— 

‘There!’ Gertrude put out her hand in 
sudden protest. ‘“‘I believe you. I would not, 
if I could, help it.”” The ery escaped her 
against her will, and she paused to brace reso- 
lution and nerve before she went on. ‘‘T will 
take care of you—provide for your bodily 
wants, I mean. I cannot see you righted. No 
power upon earth can do that. As to your 
claim upon Mr. Van Dwyne, you should know 
men well enough by this time to understand 
how little that is worth.” 

These were the only bitter words mortal ear 
ever heard from the lips of the proud, pure 
woman upon whom the votary of pleasure had 
brought such agony of mortification and pain. 
She had said truly that she loved hii deeply 
and fondly when she plighted her troth to him 
—the most admired man in the ‘‘charmed 
circle’ which was her world. And if, in the 
intimate association that followed the betrothal, 
she had experienced misgivings as to the com- 
plete harmony of their tastes and sentiments ; 
questioned within herself secretly and unwill- 
ingly, now and then, whether the idealistic 
nature of woman’s affection had not blinded 
her usually clear perceptions, when she said to 
him: ‘‘Be thou my king! my hero, sans peur 
et sans reproche!’’ he was still too dear for her 
to think of breaking the bond she considered 
searcely less sacred than the marriage-vow. 
He had disappointed her in some, in many 
things, never more than in the conversation 
they had held to-night; yet the charm of his 
singular refinement of manner, the low, sweet 
voice that lent beauty to his lightest saying, 
his splendid physique, his taste in belles lettres 
and the fine arts—all that had won for him 
pre-eminence in the world of fashion, had woven 
a spell about beart and imagination that was 
not to be easily broken. She owned its sway, 
even while her womanly instinct and woman's 
pride joined in urging her to cast off with secrn 
and loathing one who could be guilty of the 
deliberate sensuality, the absolute cruelty, the 
consummate hypocrisy manifest in his conduct 
to the low-born seamstress, and to herself, 
Amy’s patrician and successful rival. 

When the letter was penned—and it was ex- 
plicit in condemnation as it was final in the 
judgment she passed upon him and the deed 
that had cost him his betrothed—she drew from 
her finger a seal ring which had been Hervey’s 
earliest gift to her. It was an antique of ex- 
quisitely delicate workmanship—a Cupid, lean- 
ing upon the bow from which the arrow had 
just sped. Van Dwyne had bought it in 
Athens, and in Paris had had a motto engraved 
about the central figure. ‘ Noblisse oblige !’’ 
ran the legend. 
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‘‘When love and honor unite to bind one to 
allegiance, infidelity is an impossibility,”’ he 
had‘said, in putting it upon her finger. 

She recalled the words, and the look, and 
tone with which they were uttered, while she 
dropped the wax upon the letter, and stamped 
it firmly with the love-token. 

“The motto has a new meaning for me,’’ she 
said, sternly. ‘It never had any for him.”’ 

Van Dwyne called the next day, and was 
refused admittance. He waited twenty-four 
hours for a message of recall, then wrote to 
her. Not in confession, or in penitent suppli- 
cation, but with ill-concealed ridicule of her 
motive and action, blended with calm imperi- 
ousness that aroused the spirited girl to whole- 
some indignation. 

“‘More Quixotism !’’ said one clause of the 
‘‘remonstrance.”” ‘My dear child, this latest 
freak of conscience surpasses all former va- 
garies. To say nothing of the delicacy of the 
stand you have taken—which, let me remind 
you, will be rated at the lowest valuation by 
the gossips of your sex and mine—the absurdity 
of the transaction almost leads me to doubt 
your sanity. I hope, for your own sake, no 
less than for mine, that you will reconsider a 
resolution which, if carried into general prac- 
tice, would ostracize every gentleman of your 
acquaintance ; which will cause me lively re- 
gret, and may result in more discomfort and 
unhappiness to yourself than you, in your 
present excited state, are capable of esti- 
mating.’’ He had added a P.S. to the main 
body of the epistle. ‘Should [I fail in this 
endeavor to alter your decision, would you pre- 
fer that I should leave town for awhile? It 
would hardly be pleasant for you to meet me 
until the talk has blown over somewhat. I am 
yours to command, now as ever.” 

This chivalrous proposition won from Ger- 
trude the first real smile that had lighted her 
face, since Amy Marsh’s visit. 

“The ruling passion strong in defeat!’’ she 
said to herself. This letter has done more 
to cure me than did the knowledge of his 
baseness. In another, this offer would be 
transparent affectation. With him, it is the 
inspiration of his god—Etiquette !’’ 

She ‘‘saw no reason,’’ so she wrote in reply, 
‘*why he should play the exile, or she the nun, 
because they had agreed that it was not wise 
or possible for them to walk the same path 
through life. Perhaps it would have been 
well had they never thought or spoken of doing 
this, but it was too late to discuss that. 
the future they would meet on terms of slight 
and ordinary acquaintanceship, forgetting, and 
helping the world to forget, that they had ever 
been anything else.’’ 

The world, ever amiable and obliging to 
those who can afford to be independent of its 
smiles and frowns, was easily taught. ‘‘ Both 


parties behaved admirably—inimitably, in 
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fact,’’ was the flattering verdict of the lookers- 


‘sent ‘“‘made it so much pleasanter for their 


common friends than if they had assumed 
high-tragedy or sentimental airs. But what 
else but the most graceful tact and self-posses- 
sion was to be expected from two of the best- 
bred people in the city ?’’ 

The world, still amiable, attributed to charm- 
ing eccentricity—not to wounded affection— 
Gertrude’s gradual withdrawal from the gayest 
scenes of a very gay winter. It was not until 
spring that the pleasure-mongers awoke to the 
fact that she was virtually lost to them, and 
whispers, then murmurs, went the round of 
the ‘“‘charmed circle’’ to the effect that she had 
grown religious and charitable—‘‘devote,’’ as 
the ladies styled it; that, not content with ex- 
pending large sums from her ample fortune 
for the relief of the destitute and the reclama- 
tion of the fallen, she actually visited hopelessly 
low people in shocking ‘‘ down town’’ streets, 
taught dirty children on Sunday, and patron- 
ized Industrial-schools on week-days. 

‘‘T heard you had joined the Sisters of Mercy 
—indeed, that you had endowed an order of 
St. Gertrude, all the mentbers of which wore 
gray cloaks and lawn veils,’’ said Lascar, easily 





For | 


impertinent as ever, checking his saunter 
along the pavement, one June forenoon, to 
hand Miss Hoyt from her carriage, as it drew 
up in front of Delmonico’s. ‘It is an agreea- 
ble surprise to meet you here, and in the garb 
of a worldling. I begin to hope that Madam 
Rumor is at fault.” 

*T could not select a uniform for my order 
without consulting you, Mr. Lascar,’’ was the 
rejoinder. ‘‘Your opinion in the matter of 
color and costume is invaluable.’’ 

She bowed with the old regal grace, and 
passed into the restaurant. She had been out 
since an unfashionably early hour ‘district 
visiting,’ and being young and healthy, was 
more hungry than tired. Selecting a table na 
corner shaded by a curtain that promised com- 
parative seclusion, she ordered a substantial 
luncheon, and while waiting for it, amused 
herself by watching what went on in the street 
and in the saloon. She was just settled in her 
place when two carriages drove up and eight 
persons alighted, whose entrance attracted 
general attention. They were evidently from 
the country, with the exception. of the leader 
and marshal of the party—a tall, fine-looking 
man of thirty, or thereabouts, who had an old 
lady upon his arm. 

‘‘His mother !’’ thought Gertrude, observing 
the resemblance between the withered and the 
young face. How weil I recollect the descrip- 
tion of her and his home I heard last Decem- 
ber! That is Aunt Sally in brown silk instead 
of calico; and that white-headed man, witha 
face as honest and rugged as one of his native 
hills, is ‘‘Father.’’ The two girls who are 
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eyes, with such very fashionable bonnets set | were bound for Central Park. So am I, and 


above thei, are cousins, Iam sure. 
grown boy is their brother, and the brisk lady 
bringing up the rear is their old-maid sister—a 
genuine Yankee in smartness and indepen- 
dence.”’ 

In profound ignorance of her vicinity, Mark 
Ililyard arranged his guests about a table al- 
ready laid for them, and seated himself at the 


a task he evidently enjoyed—that of making 
them feel at home, and happy as well as com- 
fortable. The dinner was the best that could 
be selected from the carte, and Gertrude soon 
perceived that although rustic, the Vermonters 
were not boors. The interchange of kindly 
courtesies was punctilious as at the tables of 
the rich and aristocratic, but the freshness of 
their pleasure in the feast and in the appoint- 
ments of the saloon ; the zest of their delight 
in their holiday ; their affectionate appreciation 
of the kindness that had introduced this ele- 
ment into their round of sight-seeing, were 
almost as new to the unobserved spectator as 
was the hearty satisfaction of Mark Hilyard in 
the success of his little surprise. 

“He does not seem to see that people are 
looking on ; some in amusement, some in con- 
tempt,” she meditated. ‘Bless his loyal, 
sturdy heart! 
and shake him by the hand, and ask for an in- 
troduction to his friends. As it is’’— 

“T say, Mark,”’ the old farmer’s tones came 
distinetly to her ear, ‘‘are you sure it was the 
wisest thing you could do to parade this crew 
of country folks into a place like this? A 
plainer and more out-of-the-way saloon would 
have suited us just-as well, and you wouldn’t 


your Vermount relations. Most spry young 
fellows would rather stand in the pillory than 
be caught in such a crowd.” 

“Tam not like most spry young fellows, 
then, father, for I am proud, instead of 
ashamed. I wouldn’t object to walking into 
Queen Victoria’s court drawing-room with you 
upon one arm and mother here upon the other, 
and if the royal lady has the good sense she is 
credited with, she would think the more of me 
for being in such excellent company. Waiter, 
fill these glasses all around!” And when the 
bubbling hissing champagne was poured into 
each, the son lifted his, and bowed playfully, 
yet in reverent affection, to the left and right, 
where sat his parents. ‘I drink to the health 
and happiness of the ‘Old Folks at Home!’”’ 

“Mother” was wiping her glasses, and he 
stood by, waiting to give her his arm, and the 
Test were ready to go, when he heard a well- 
Tfemembered voice at his elbow, that sent the 
blood redly to his temples. 

“Mr. Hilyard! Excuse my intrusion upon a 


If I were a man, I would go up | 


The over- | 


_ ties of our famous drive. 


my carriage is at the door. You are too much 
crowded in yours to be able to see all the beau- 
May I ask for the 


| pleasure of your mother’s and aunt's com- 
| pany?” 


| 


Thus it happened that ‘‘ Mother” and “ Aunt 
Sally’ rode in state upon the back seat of Miss 


| Hoyt’s handsome barouche, while Gertrude 
head, his back to Gertrude, his father on one | 


side of him, his mother on the left, and began | 


upon the front, in her sunniest mood, played 
cicerone, and captivated the entire Hilyard con- 
nection, deluding them, moreover, into the be- 


_lief that ‘York girls were the most sociable 


and warm-hearted in the world, without a bit 
of false pride about them.” 


“TI won you that day !’’ she is fond of saying 
to her husband, and the joke is current in the 
Vermount homestead, which ‘“‘my son and his 
wife’’ visit twice a year—on New Year’s Day 
and in June. 

Mark smiles contentedly when he hears it, 
for he knows she believes him when he tells 
her in the holy quiet of their home how long 
and how truly he has loved her; how he saw 


| through the froth and gloss of worldliness into 


the deep, warm heart beneath, and mourned 
in silence when it was likely to pass into the 
keeping of one who neither deserved it, nor 


| valued it aright. 


‘“‘For all that,”’ persists Gertrude, when the 
oft-told tale she is never weary of hearing is 
finished, “‘ you would not have had the courage 


| to hint your preference for poor, frivolous me 


had it not been for mother and dear Aunt 


| Sally, and I assuredly fell in love with you be- 


| them. 


cause of your brave and cheerful devotion to 
And you would have been no better 


| than other men had not the memory of and 
have run the risk of being laughed at about | 


love for your parents kept alive and flourishing 


| the precious seed they had sowed with prayer 





and patience in your boyhood. Under Gop we 
owe the earthly happiness that colors, warms, 
and fills our lives, and Eternity alone can tell 
how much of our usefulness to the ‘‘OLD FoLKs 
AT Home!” 





NOT LOST. 


BY M. F. ANDREWS. 





CRUSHED blossom-buds. Oh sweet and rare 
Is the fragrance about the torn, stained leaves! 
For a faithless foot has trampled there, 
And a life has gone out—but like a prayer 
It is not lost. The world receives 
Breaths of incense, that are a part 
Of a bruised earth-flower, or broken heart. 





—__ <> - 


CONVEYANCE OF REPROOF.—Avoid accom- 
panying your censure with any expression of 





| scorn, with any phraseology which shall con- 
| vey a wish of yours to degrade or lower in the 


social scale the object of your reproof.—Ben- 


family-party, but I overheard you say that you | tham. 
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ACTING CHARADE—OUT-RAGE. 
BY M. 8. 8. 


Characters. 
Miss PRIMLY, « maiden lady. 
EUPHROSYNE, niece to Miss PRIMLY. 
Mr. Purrs, 4 lover of EUPHROSYNE. 
SUSAN, @ servant. 
OUT- 

Miss Primly. (Excitedly.) So my niece has a 
beau! A most revolting idea to my maiden 
imagination! A Puffs too! What plebianism 
does not Puffs convey to the aristocratic mind 
of a Primly? Oh, dear! after my virtuous 
example of holy celibacy, and in the face of 
the numerous warnings I’ve given, and the 
examples I’ve cited of desolated homes and 
broken hearts—the most of these masculine 
maelstroms. It is t00, too bad! (Rings a bell.) 


Enter Susan. 

Miss Primly. ( Aside.) It is very revolting to 
the aristocratic mind of a Primly to be forced 
to the level of a servant for the furtherance of 
one’s ends. (Aloud.) You have always been 
a trustworthy girl, Susan. — 

Susan. (Modestly.) That’s as madam thinks. 

Miss Primly. ( With dignity.) I’m unadorned 
simple Miss. I do not, nor ever did desire any 
change, no embellishments to my patrician— 
Miss Betsy Primly, Susan. 

Susan. ( Aside.) Old humbug! ( Aloud.) Yes, 
mum. 

Miss Primly. You are an excellent girl, 
Susan. 

Susan. ( Very modestly.) I’m sure I always 
minds my own business, mum. 

Miss Primly. (Graciously.) Very true, my 
girl, and are not given to unbecoming fancies 
of beaux and other frivolities, I hope. 

Susan. (Simperingly.) How could you. sus- 
pect me? He, he, dear! dear! I never had a 
beau, and I’m sure I never did see a frivolity. 

Miss Primly. I sha’n’t enlighten you, my in- 
nocent creature, for it is something the young 
women, and old ones too, of these times are 
well versed in. But, Susan, ain’t you Euphro- 
sSyne’s much esteemed, confidential servant, eh? 

Susan. ( Aside.) Old fox! (Aloud.) That’s 
as my young lady thinks. 

Miss Primly. ( Aside.) Stupid thing ! ( Aloud. ) 
Have you ever seen an approach to levity in 
me, Susan? Any giggling, gushing propensi- 
ties ? 

Susan. Dear mum, who could ever suspect you 
of sich horrid improprieties! He! he! 

Miss Primly. (Complacently.) You have per- 
ception, girl. Some maidens of forty (solemnly) 
often disgrace its beautiful fruition by singular 
vanities, Susan. 

Susan. ( Aside.) She is always pulling out 
her gray hairs. (Aloud.) I’m sure you are 





as prim and proper as becomes one declining 
in age, mum, 


| He is not here. 





| to it. 
| trance within these doors. 
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Miss Primly. (Stifly.) You are guilty of 
singular improprieties in speech. 

Susan. Oh, 1 should’ have said approaching a 
charming ripeness, mum! 

Miss Prinly. (Benignly.) You are forgiven 
—a lapsus lingua, girl. 
secure, but your intentions correct. But I was 
remarking upon the strange infatuations of 
the sex. Even queens were not exempt from 
absurd vanities, Susan. However, you are not 
historical, or supposed to be, my excellent 
girl. 

Susan. Me, mum? ‘I never was guilty of 
sich a thing in my whole life, nor any of those 
other things you speak so beautifully about, 
mum. 

Miss Primly. I dare say you are quite guilt- 
less, my good creature, and are becomingly 
shocked by my allusion to those inordinate 
vanities ; but, Susan, you have never seen a 
masculine approach allowed by me. 

Susan. That ’ill testify to with my life, mum. 

Miss Primly. (Decidedly.) Nor will you ever 
be the witness to such a thing, Susan. 

Susan. I could declare to it, mum. 

Miss Primly. Well, my unsuspecting crea- 
ture, those (solemnly) indelicate proceedings 
are actually occurring within the chaste pre 
cincts of this house. 

Susan. (Astonished.) Oh, dear! you scare 
me, mum! 

Miss Primly. You may well be, my modest 
creature, for Miss Euphrosyne is now receiving 
a man’s— 

Susan. (Affecting a scream.) O—h! where, 
where is he? 

Mjss Primly. Calm yourself, my poor girl. 
Sniff this vinaigrette. Feela 
little more composed now, eh? Well, as I was 
saying, she is permitting the odious attentions 
of a man. 

Susan. Oh, dear! (Covers her face with her 
hands. ) 

Miss Primly. Don’t be so nervous, Susan. 
Bear it as I do—with dignity. But, I say, 
those sinister designs mean—be calm, Susan— 
mean matrimony. 

Susan. Oh! oh! the horrid wretch! 

Miss Primly. Now, good creature, you must 
be on the qué vive—that is, on the lookout, and 
when that impertinent fellow comes here, you 
must endeavor to confront him ; Iam not equal 
Susan, he must not be allowed an e?- 
Once let in, all will 
be lost. Here is a small gift, my modest git). 


| (Gives her money.) 


Susan. Oh, dear, mum! I couldn’t. 

Miss Primly. Just for friendship, Susan. 
And now turn that popinjay out, as genteelly 
as you can; mind ont, and then leave me 
manage that misguided, sentimental girl. 

. Brit Miss PRIMLY. 

Susan. Spiteful old cat! To think she cat 
bribe me to spoil the nice little love play be 


Your meaning was ob- * 
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tween the dear turtle doves! (A dell rings.) 
There is that divine Apoller now! (Runs to 
the door and utters a shriek as she sees MR. 
PuF¥s. ) 

Puffs. What is the matter, my little beauty? 
Am I so horrible a specimen of the genus man 
as to upset your delicate nerves,eh? (Attempts 
to chuck her under the chin.) 

Susan. ( Aside.) Whata nice fellow! (Alpud, 
coquettishly.) You are as vile a specimen as 
ever I come across ! 


Puffs. And you are the prettiest little angel | 


I ever saw. 

Susan. (Aside.) A _ right 
(Aloud.) Is’pose I’m to believe that? 

Puffs. (Trying to slip his arm around her.) 
Why, you bewitching Hebe, do you think that 
I’d utter a falsehood ? 


Susan. ( Aside.) What an irresistible darl- | 


ing! (Aloud.) Why, Miss Primly says you 
men are a bundle of contradictions. 

Puffs. (Attempts to kiss her.) And you 
women are such charming temptations. 

Susan. (Utters a@ little scream.) How dare 
you, sir? Don’t you know that I have orders 
to turn you out? 

Puffs. (Coaxingly.) Turn me out, Susan? 
No! 

Susan. (Mockingly.) Turn you out, Mr. 
Puffs? Yes! 

Puffs. (Reproachfully.) You couldn’t, Susan ? 

Susan. I could, Mr. Puffs. 

Puffs. (Shows a bill.) Here, dear little Susan ! 

Susan. (Indignantly.) Me bribed to betray 
the holy confidence of Miss Primly? Never! 
{Purrs shows her fifty dollars.) 

Susan. ( Astde.) Oh, lordy, how sorry I am for 
the poor fellow! (Aloud, with much dignity.) 
I couldn’t be bought, Mr. Puffs, but on the 
score of friendship I might dare much. 

Puffs. (Delightedly.) Oh, you compliant 
Susan! Where is my Euphrosyne? 

Susan. Just be patient. You can’t come in, 
but at the bottom of the garden there is— 

Puffs. ( Eagerly.) My Euphrosyne? 

Susan. (Dryly.) A summer-house stands— 

Puffs. Oh, you delectable, expedient Susan! 

[ Rushes out. 

Susan. (Holding up the money admiringly.) 
How could I help aiding the innocent young 
things in their harmless loves? That grudg- 
ing old harridan, old abomination! Five dol- 
lars, indeed! My faithful affection for Miss 
Euphrosyne moved by that paltry sum! That 
tall, divine looking, generous—I fail to serve 
him? Never! Turn him out? No, not I! 


[ Brit 


RAGE. 
EUPHROSYNE and SUSAN. 


smart chap! | 





anguish, attesting the close affinity 1 have with 
this poor, ill-treated heiress! (Sobs.) Alas! it 
| is my own sad fate. ‘Torn from the arms of 
| true love by a cruel, hard-he—arted aunt—all 
| because I’m too y—oung to ma—a—rry! Oh! 
| what shall I do? 
| Susan. Just do like that interesting hairress 
you read to me about. Make ropes of the 
| Sheets and blankets, I’ll fling out ‘a feather 
bed, you drop down, and it will be as fascernat- 
| ing asany novel. There! 
Euphrosyne. (Anciously.) O Susan! am J, 
| indeed, immured ? 
Susan. Not exactly. But old cantankerous 
| is in a proper rage about your cavalier, and 
| has ordered me to turn him out if he came. 
|  Euphrosyne. O Susan! did you commit the 
vile, atrocious act? 
Susan. Well, I allus obeys orders. 
Puphrosyne. Ah! friendship’s but a name. 
(Sobs. ) 
Susan. Stop your highferlutins, and may be 
I could do something t’wards soothin’ your 
| feelings. 
Euphrosyne. (Eagerly.) Oh! what do you 
insinuate ? 
Susan. (Dryly.) I never insinuates, but 
sometimes I sees— 
Puphrosyne. What—what did you see ? 
Susan. (Coldly.) I sees a great deal in gen- 
| eral. 
Huphrosyne. Dear Susan! nothing in par- 
| ticular this time? 
| Susan. ( Very indifferently.) I guess Isha’n’t 
enter into particlers. 
| Huphrosyne. Oh, you hard, inflexible Susan ! 
Susan. (Significantly.) I can bend like wire 
| 
| 
| 





on occasions. 
Euphrosyne. (Despairingly.) You dark, enig- 
matical Susan ! 
Susan. I reckon I ain’t so dark if I was 
| dealt fair by. 

Euphrosyne. (Beseechingly.) Best, dearest 
soul! take my blue velvet bonnet, and unbur- 
den your soul of its secret. 

Susan. You are getting rational like, but 
(indignantly) me bribed—never ! 

Euphrosyne. ( Eagerly.) My brown silk dress, 
just from Madame Fringgimps! Do, Susan! 

Susan. Oh, dear! that I should have my 
honesty laid siege to and (sobs) bom—bom— 

Buphrosyne. And bombarded by my splendid 
maroon, which I look so stylish in, and which 
is all the rage. O Susan! (coavingly) will you 
do nothing for friendship? 

Susan. Now, you melt my heart. You are 
most generous, miss, but never (vehemently) 
shall you suspect me of a mercenary motive in 
serving you! (Sobs.) 

Euphrosyne. Never mind, you sensible, ac- 
commodating thing! Just tell me what you 
did see. 





Buphrosyne. ( With a book.) O Susan, T feel 
such keen sympathy, such electrical thrills of | 


Susan. S'pose I did see a— 
Euphrosyne, Quick | or I shall die— 














i? Susan. You'll spoil it all ra doing that, A 
‘ Slim (deliberately )—slender—graceful— 
Buphrosyne. ( Hxcitedly.) Oh, I shall expire 
with expectation ! 
Susan. You'd be wise to postpone that caper. 
Shapely— captivating — insinuating — irresisti- 
i ble (aside)—lordy ! wasn’t he elegant? 
: Puphrosyne ( Eagerly.) My Adoiphus, Susan? 


E Susan. (Demurely.) I didn’t say what, but 
j whatever I did see went into the summer- 
house. 


Euphrosyne. (Kissing Susan delightedly.) 
Give me my bonnet, you efficient, contriving 


creature ! ( Erit. 
¢ Susan, Ain’t I in a mess with my refined, as 
F Miss Euphrosyne calls it, tendencies for folks 
: in distress? Oh, dear! my heart always did 


{ go ahead of my head. Won’t Miss Primly be 
in a rage if she was to know, but I guess I'll 
take care of that. Think (delightedly) of that 
poplin and bonnet! Oh, dear! when I gets 
them on, why (coquettishly), why I'll be all 
the rage! [Zzit. 





| OUTRAGE. 
Miss Prruy and Susan. 

Miss Primly. ( Significantly.) Well, Susan? 

Susan. (Staring.) Mum! 

Miss Primly. (Sharply.) Don’t be stupid, 
girl! 

Susan. ( Aside.) The old vixen! 
I’m a-trying not, mum. 

Miss Primly. What dullness! Don’t you per- 
ceive the drift of my remarks, girl? 

Susan. If you’ll be so kind as to explain 
*em, mum! 

Miss Primly. I wish to know what has tran- 
spired within the last two hours in this house. 
Has any one dared— 

Susan. (Simperingly.) He! he! Oh! about 
that duck—ahem !—that fellow. Yes, mum, 
and I guess he would have dared anything 
if I— 

Miss Primly. Oh, chaste Diana! what out- 
rage has not been perpetrated within the walls 
of my house? ( Weeps, her handkerchief’ pressed 
to her eyes.) 

Susan. Don’t be flustered, mum. He just 
chucked me ever so little under the chin. He! 
he! 

Miss Primly. Oh, mercy! Abominable do- 
mestic! how dare you make the vulgar con- 

. fession? Oh! 
r Susan. Oh! I behaved as decent as possible, 





(Aloud. ) 








and when he tried to slip his arm round my— 


ne he! he !—waist—I—I— 

" Miss Primly. ( Horrified.) Shocking revela- 
| tions! 

ay, Susan. Dear, mum, I was awfully shocked 


when he tried to (simperingly) kiss— 
Miss Primly. (Falls on the sofa.) Such an 
a outrage enacted in my abode—on—on my sa- 
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ered maiden threshold! (Sniffs her vinuigrett:.) 
Dear, dear! I’m faint! O—oh! 

Susan. ( Aside.) Dying of envy. (Aloud, 
Sanning her.) How overcome you are to be 
sure! But, dear mum, I declare I never al- 
lowed a single approach. Oh, no! Dear me! 
I only said as how—he! he !—the fellow had a 
mind to— 

Miss Primiy. (Modestly.) Hush! No more 
allusions. They overcome—I’m very, very 
much relieved by your modest assertion of vir- 
tuous behavior. Where is Miss Euphrosyne? 

Susan. Oh! as to that, mum, I left her—that 
is, I saw her in her room an hour ago. 

Miss Primly. How did she seem to bear the 
prohibition ? 

Susan. She was just like a lamb, mum, and 
to my thinking as happy as could be. 

Miss Primly. That’s decidedly encouraging, 
and in time the dear girl will overcome her 
sentimental penchant— (A bell rings.) Go and 
see who rings, Susan. 





The door opens, and admits Mr. Purrs and 
EvuPHROSYNE, who fall at her feet. 


Puffs. Dear aunt, forgive and bless your 
nephew and niece! 

Miss Primly. ( Falls upon the sofa in dismay.) 
Oh, oh! They have perpetrated the outrage of 
matrimony! Oh, oh! That I should be the 
victim of deception! (Lies in @ faint. Thy 
use restoratives. ) 

Susan. ( Aside.) Lordy! I didn’t think they 
had so much dash. He is real grand. 

Miss Primly. (Shuddering.) Remove the ob- 
noxious sight! It will destroy me. 

Puffs. Dear madam, I’m sure you will sur- 
vive and endure me in time. 

Miss Primly. ( Vehemently.) The horrid mas- 
culine specimen! Must I endure the sight of 
the vicious thing? Oh, oh! I, who have 
never indulged even in a masculine imagining 
in my life! (Sods.) 

Puffs. ( Aside.) L must endeavor to reconcile 
my aunt to a masculine idea, and I’ve hit upon 
it. (Aloud.) Aunt, ain’t you acquainted with 
my guardian, Mr. Flam, a— 

Miss Primly. Oh! there are to be -_ of 
them. Fan harder, Susan! 

Puffs. I don’t think that’s such a bad idea, 
now, particularly as he is a handsome old fel- 
low, and desperately in— 

Miss Primly. (Indignantly.) Bring the police, 
Susan, or my house will be the prey of bur- 
glars—Goths—Vandals—villains—men ! 

Puffs. Pray don’t agitate yourself, dearest 
aunt. I assure you he is perfectly harmless, 
and would only be engaged in the most legiti- 
mate kind of robbing if you will let— 

Miss Primly. ( Ezxeitedly.) I know him to be 
the vilest of rogues, who has abetted in the 
atrocious theft of my niece’s affections. Oh! 

Puffs. I am well aware that he would like 
to win the affections of my dear aunt. 
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Miss Primly. (Stops her ears.) I’m tormented 
—oh, dear!—by the vulgarist insinuations. 
Will no one relieve me of this impertinent fel- 
low? Oh, dear, at my age! 

Puffs. (Hlevating his voice.) That's it now. 
He is just fifty, ten years older than you. 

Miss Primly. ( With much indignation.) Who 
told Mr. Impudence about my age? Oh! I'm 
a prey to vile investigation, the most delicate 
secrets divulged, my home will hitherto be an 
inquisition, my conduct criticized, my very 
bandboxes inspected. Dear, dear! 

Puffs. Now, aunt, you take a rather exag- 
gerated view of matters. The fact is, this 
Benedict is horribly épris—that is, in love, you 
know. 

Miss Primly. (Stifly.) None of your jokes, sir. 

Puffs. It is no jest. He is quite a tyro in 
love, has never before admitted a feminine im- 
agining, or that sort of thing, and as I’m au 
fait, why, he has enlisted my services, you see. 
(Coaxingly.) Just tolerate the idea, dearest 
aunt. Give the imagination free scope, and 
the heart soon becomes involved. 

Miss Primly. How dare you mention my 
heart, sir ? . 

Puffs. Uniess that heart yields and melts 
like snow before the noonday sun, Mr. Flan— 
alas! he will become recreant to all that’s high 
and exalted. Bask like a fly in tle sunshine 
of his love, I beseech you. 

Miss Primly. Don’t fan so outrageously, 
Susan. (Simperingly.) It is almost impossible 
to resist you, Mr. Puffs. 

Puffs. Don’t try, I pray, and if you are as 
agreeable to my uncle, why, he’ll never be 
able to resist you. 

Miss Primly. You insinuating rogue ! 

Puffs. (To the audience.) Don’t you think 
that I’ve succeeded well? Andas the old lady 
seems evidently reconciled toa masculine idea, 
why, I'll subject her to Mr. Flam’s fascina- 
tions, and she will soon forgive what she calls 
my outrage. 

[Curtain falis.] 
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THE MIGHT OF WILL. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 





A PROUD ship stood, with her fair sails furled, 
On the angry, white-capped bay, 

Only waiting the word of command 
To unmoor and sail away. 

“Oh, let us not tempt the angry sea!” 
A youthful sailor cried. 

“It is surely an omen ill to sail 
Against adverse wind and tide; 

The waves are rough in the sheltered bay, 
On the ocean mountain high; 

We may all be lost in the raging storm— 
Let us wait till it passes by!” 


“We heed not the storm,” the captain said, 
“When anear our native shore ; 
We'll brave it now, and when far away 
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For our ship is strong to breast the sea, 
And valiant our gallant crew.” 
The word was said, the sails unfurled, 
And over the waves they flew; 
On the morrow the winds were hushed and still, 
And the sun smiled tranquilly, 
And the ship was safe in a distant port 
Ere a storm had swept the sea. 


Two countries, alike in wealth and power, 
And lying side by side, 

By a towering, cloud-capped mountain chain 
Were separated wide ; 

And over this towering mountain height 
The travellers journeyed slow, 

With a dreary step, and longing eyes 
Cast toward the plains below, 

And they cried: “Cannot some means be found 
To shorten this irksome way? 

It seems not long, but it wearies our feet 
For many a toilsome day.” 


“Tunnel the mountain!” the master said, 

And straightway the work began— 

The work which seemed given of God to try 
The power and will of man. 

The laborers came, with brawny hands, 
And dug in the earth’s deep gloom 

A huge and darksome cavern, which seemed 
Like a mighty giant’s tomb. 

After years of toil, the work was done, 
And with steam a motive power, 

The journey, which once was the work of days, 
Was performed in one little hour. 


An author, who wielded a mighty pen, 
Was burning the midnight oil ; 

He’d wrought until body and brain alike 
Were weary with ceaseless toil, 

“*T will lay aside my work,” he said, 
At last, ‘and rest to-night; 

My wild brain throbs with a weary pain.” 
But the spirit still said: ‘“ Write!” 

He seized his pen, and his mighty mind, 
With pain and toil o’erwronght, 

Gave forth, like lightning from thunder-cloud, 
Flashes of living thought. 
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DUST, 





BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 





WHENCE come they, rising, falling everywhere, 
These tiny atoms sailing through. the air? 

Far out at sea, no glimpse of land in sight, 
They dance adown the bars of glad sunlight ; 
Nor is there in the world a single place 

Where one their subtle presence may not trace. 
What though we brush them patiently away? 
We cannot stop the progress of decay. 

Still others come to fill the vacant space ; 

Ali marks of dust no mortal can efface. 

We wonder not that, cloud-like, it appears 
’Mid attic rubbish left untouched for years. 

But on the book, a moment since laid down, 
We mark it settling with impatient frown. 
Whence comes it, that in clean-swept, darkened 
rooms, 

In iron safes, close-locked, as well as tombs, 

It gathers stijl? Is’t thus things pass away, 


Their atoms falling round us day by day? 
Is ’t thus God meant the human race to learn, 





Its fury will all be o’er; 


“ Dust art thou, unto dust shalt thou return.” 
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UNMASKED. 
A NEW-YEAR’S STORY. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








In a poor room, in the upper part of a small 
house, a young girl sat sewing. The room was 
very tiny, the furniture of the plainest kind ; 
but the extreme of poverty was not there. 
Everything was in neat order, and there was 
an air of comfort in all the surroundings ; a 
clear fire burned in the stove, that evidently 
served for cooking as well as to warm the 
room, and the only occupant sat in a deep, 
well-cushioned arm-chair, wearing a nicely 
wadded wrapper, and wrapped in a soft wool- 
len shawl. But what spoke most eioquently of 
want was the young girl and her occupation. 
She had evidently just left a sick bed ; her hol- 
low cheeks, closely cropped hair, sunken eyes, 
and emaciated form told the plain story of long 
and severe illness, yet in her thin, trembling 
hands she held a piece of sewing, the trimming 
for a rich black silk dress that was spread out 
upon the bed. She was obliged to stop often 
and let her head rest against the chair, but she 
persevered, and round her lips hovered a smile, 
as if some pleasant thought was associated 
with her work. 

It was in one of the pauses of her work, 
when her eyes were closed, that the door 
opened softly, and another young girl about 
her own age came into the room. About the 
same age, and wonderfully like the invalid. 
The same short brown curls, the same large 
hazel eyes, soft, fair complexion, and delicate 
features marked both faces, but the new comer 
had rounded cheeks and the bloom of full 
health that was wanting in the other face. 

“Sewing, Hattie?’ she cried, taking the 
work from the thin fingers. “And upon a 
dress trimming! You ought to have a good 
scolding.” 

«But you will not give me one.” 

‘Don’t be too sure of that. You are not 
well enough to work, Hattie. Who is that 
for ?”’ 

“‘Mrs. Hartley. She wants it. for a New- 
Year’s reception, and I had it before I was 


sick. I work for her husband’s store, and she | 


has given me two or three dresses to make.” 

‘* T will finish it for you this afternoon. Now, 
we must have dinner,’’ and she drew from 
under her cloak a basket, which she opened. 
“Here is a roast chicken, to be heated ; some 
oysters, which I will stew; cranberry sauce, 
celery, rolls, also to be warmed, and custard 
pie. If you are very good, and eat plenty of 
dinner, you shall have also a glass of wine and 
some white grapes that are still in the basket. 
Then I have some news to tell you.” 

While she was speaking, Nettie Hastings 
had thrown aside her hat and cloak, tied a 
white apron over her black dress, unpacked 





the basket, and was now busily preparing the 
dinner, and taking the dishes from the closet 
to set the little round table. The invalid 
seemed accustomed to her ministrations, for 
she only looked on with happy smiles. 

“‘It won’t be long before I can get dinner,” 
she said, as Nettie inquired the precise locality 
of the tea caddy. ‘‘What should I have done 
but for you, Nettie? Died in a pauper hos- 
pital.” 

“You should have sent for me before you 
were sick, Hattie. But it will not be long now 
before you are in my home.” 

“No, no! Youare too kind. I must again 
live, Nettie, as I have since father died.” 

‘Sewing, freezing, and starving? There! 
I can do no more till the oysters are done and 
the chicken is hot, so I will tell you my news.” 
She sat down beside the invalid’s chair, and 
continued :— 

**You know, Hattie, that whatever was the 
quarrel between your father and my grandfa- 
ther, there was some bitter enmity that was 
never reconciled. Your father left the city, 
while I, an orphan at three years of age, was 
adopted by our grandfather. When he died, 
nearly two years ago, and left me all his wealth 
and his splendid house, I did not even know he 
had another grandchild. My mother’s sister, 
who came to live with me when grandfather 
died, told me first of the son who had left his 
home in anger and never returned, but knew 
nothing further. I can never tell you the hap- 
piness I felt when you sent me a little note 
asking me to come to you.”’ 

“T was dying of want, Nettie, orphaned, 
alone, and sick. I knew from my father that 
I had a cousin here, and I thought she would 
keep me from starvation till I could work. I 
hoped for no more ; but when you came, you 
loaded me with luxuries, watched beside me 
for weeks, gave me the best physician’s care, 
clothed me warmly, added comforts to my 
miserable room, gave me new life! O Nettie! 
Heaven will reward you.” 

‘Let me finish my story, Hattie. You and 
I are the only living relatives of our Grandfa- 
ther Hastings. The enmity that existed be- 
tween your father and his father is buried now 
in their graves. As soon as I knew you were 
here and in want, I went to my lawyer to right 
what was an injustice, and to have your share; 
one-half of our grandfather’s estate, transferred 
to you.”’ 

““Nettte !”” : 

“I was informed that no such document 
could be signed or become legal until I was of 
age, so I could only make you comfortable out 
of my income, a liberal one, and wait until to- 
day. Iam twenty-one to-day, and I have just 
put my name to the deed that makes you the 
joint heiress of our grandfather. All I ask of 
you is to come and share my home, live with 
me, and be my sister, until] some one with 4 
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nearer claim carries you away. To-morrow is 
New-Year’s Day. I shall carry you home this 
afternoon, and you shal) sit in state at my re- 
ception, and be introduced to all my friends. 
Hattie! Hattie! you must not,cry so. It will 
make you ill again.” 

But it was not in the power of the invalid to 
check suddenly the tears called forth by the 
emotion wakened by her cousin’s generous 
gift. Rich, independent, loved! A life of 
lonely toil thus suddenly removed, and so deli- 
cately and affectionately! She could only sob 
and caress her cousin, till Nettie discovered her 
oysters were cooked, her dinner hot, and woke 
smiles again by her cooking cares and jokes. 
Diuner over, Nettie said :— 

“You have only heard half my news.” 

“Have you another fortune to give away ?”’ 

“JT am thinking,’ and the prettiest blushes 
came upon the young girl’s cheeks, ‘‘to give 
all mine away and myself with it. Now, that 
you are my sister, I must have no secrets from 
you, so I will tell you all about it. Last evening 
I received a little note from a gentleman who 
has visited me frequently, and with the note a 
ring. The note told me somebody loved me, 
and asked me to be somebody’s wife. If I 
consented, I was to wear the ring at my New- 
Year’s reception ; and, Hattie, it is on my fin- 
ger now,”’ and she held up her hand, and dis- 
played a superb solitaire diamond upon an 
azure enamelled setting. 

“Then you love him?” 

“T hardly know. He is older than I am, 
but I find him always a congenial companion. 
Iam sure of one thing, though, Hattie, that I 
honor and respect him above all men.” 

“Love will come then.’’ 

“I believe that, or I would never marry 
him. He is so good, Hattie, so noble and gen- 
erous. There is no great charity in the city 
that has not his name upon the list of subseri- 
bers, and he talks so beautifully about the 
poor, that it would bring tears to your eyes to 
hear him. I am sure he does good secretly as 
w il as openly.”’ 

“ That will suit you, Nettie.” 

“TI believe,” said Nettie, gravely, “that 
large wealth is given to some only that others 
may be benefited also by its use. To hoard 
money is a crime in my eyes, and I do try, 
Hattie, to be a faithful steward.” 

“You do not need to tell me that,”’ said Hat- 
tie, gratefully. ‘If your husband shares your 
feelings, you will win a prayer from many lips 
that will not burden your heart when you die.”’ 

“He does share my feelings, Hattie.”’ 

“But you have not told me his name.” 

“Cecil Graham.”’ 

“Mr. Hartley’s nephew!”’ said Hattie. | 

“Ishe? The man you worked for?” 

“Yes,” 

“You know him, then?” 

“He superintended the department where I 





went for work. Ready-made clothing of all 
kinds forms a prominent feature in his uncle’s 
large dry-goods store, and I made shirts and 
other clothing. Mr. Hartley knew my father 
in his better days, and gave me work.’’ 

** And Mr. Graham’?’’ 

“Gave out this sewing, examined it when 
returned, and paid for it.’’ 

‘Did you like him?’’ 

‘*Nettie, do not ask me. You have to-day 
made me your grateful sister for life ; will you 
grant me one more favor ?’’ 

“You know I will.” 

“At three o’clock to-day the week’s work 
will be given out and taken in at Hartley’s. 
Will you go for my work?” 

“You will not need it now.” 

‘Put on my shawl and bonnet. We are 
both in mourning, so you will not mind the 
poorer garments for once. I will give you the 
ticket that entitles me to work, and you look 
enough like me to escape observation. Nettie, 
do not refuse me! Do not ask me to explain 
now my motive. Go this once for me.” 

With a very grave face, Nettie Hastings put 
on her cousin’s coarse shawl and poor bonnet, 
took the ticket from a table drawer, and drew 
on her hands a pair of coarse cotton gloves. 

“You mean more than I see clearly, Hattie,’’ 
she said. ‘It is for my sake you want me to 
go?” and, kissing her, she went out. 

“For your sake,” said Hattie, “for your 
whole life’s happiness or misery. Thank 
heaven! she does not love Cecil Graham,” and 
covering her face with her thin, trembling 
fingers, she prayed silently and fervently for 
the noble young cousin she had sent upon an 
errand fraught with such deep significance. 

And with the prayer following her footsteps, 
with a misgiving she felt, but could not de- 
scribe, in her heart, Nettie Hastings hurried 
along the streets. She half repented that she 
had told her coachman to go heme and return 
later to take her cousin to her new residence, 
and then she smiled at the idea of a sewing 
girl going for work in a private carriage. It 
was a bitter day, cold and threatening, with 
the remains of one snow storm under foot, and 
the prospect of another everhead. Nettie, in her 
dear little heart, wished she could give comfort- 
able homes and incomes to every one of the 
shivering poor she met on her way to the palace 
store, where she had spent hundreds of dollars 
in her petted life. Her first rebuff was in being 
informed, not too politely, that the girls who 
came to work were not allowed to pass through 
the store, but must mount to the fourth floor 
through a small side door. There was an 
elevator for the employees of certain grades, 
but the tired women who came to earn the pit- 
tance paid for sewing were not allowed to use 
it. Up the weary stairs, flight after flight, 
Nettie followed two poorly clad women, others 
coming after her, for the city clock was striking 
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three, and unpunctuality might cost them their 
week’s work. The room was already half-full 
of women when Nettie entered it, and Cecil 
Graham, standing behind a large table, with 
two women as assistants, was opening bundle 
after bundle of sewing, and checking the 
amount due for each ina large book. As he 
did so, the women stepped aside to wait till all 
the work was examined, when each would be 
paid, to wait till all received their money, and 
work for the next week was given out in the 
same routine. What mattered it if a whole 
afternoon of precious time was thus consumed ? 
It was the system of the establishment. 

Nettie watched the proceedings from under 
her thick veil with keen interest, not taking 
her place on the line, but sitting down, as she 
had no work to be examined, and must there- 
fore wait till fresh work was given out. It 
was hard for her to believe that the stern, 
harsh man before her was the courteous gentle- 
man whose ring was hidden under her coarse 
glove. He seemed to have magnifying glasses 
in his eyes, so sharply did he criticize every 
stitch. Several women had passed through 
this rough ordeal of criticism, when one came 
up that at once interested Nettie’s kind heart. 
She was so poorly clad, so pallid and worn, 
that she seemed scarcely able to stand. 

‘This won't do at all,’’ said the gentleman, 
harshly. “I should think you would be 
ashamed to offer such work here.” 

“T had to sew without a fire,”’ said the wo- 
man, in a weak Voice, “and my baby is sick.” 

“T’ve got nothing to do with your fire and 
your baby. I can’t pay for such work as 
this.” 

“T don’t think anybody but you would no- 
tice any fault,”” was the reply; and Nettie, 
looking at the garment, agreed with her. She 
was not very near it, to be sure, but to her it 
seeemed neatly made. 

“No use to us at all.” 

“© Mr. Graham, give me half price! I have 
not a cent in the world! 

“‘T shall not pay for work that don’t suit 
me. Move up; you are hindering others.” 

With a moan as if wrung from her by physi- 
cal pain, the woman turned towards the door. 
As she passed Nettie, she felt the pressure of a 
soft hand and looked down. 

“Take this,” said a whispering voice, ‘‘and 
tell me where you live. To-morrow you shall 
have fuel and food. This will help you 
to-day.” 

The woman looked wonderingly at the five- 
dollar bill in her hand. 

“But you are poor yourself,”’ she said. 

“T can spare that. Where do you live?” 

She gave a number and street, and with a 
faltering ‘‘God bless you!”’ left the room. 

Others followed in the long line to the table, 
and Nettie watehed again. Some asked for 
trifling advances to avert freezing, starvation, 





or the terrors of unpaid landlords. Some 
pleaded illness for slight imperfections or de. 
lay, but these were exceptions, and every favor 
or indulgence was sternly refused. The ma- 
jority came up with mechanical precision, and 
went to the other end of the long room to wait 
till their names were called for payment. 
Quite a pile of garments were thrown aside as 
too badly made to receive payment, and Nettie 
innecently wondered if they were really use- 
less, looking, to her eyes, so neat and well 
made. More than one woman felt a dollar or 
more slipped into her hands, and looked in 
vain in the crowd around her for the voice that 
gave a low “Take this; I can spare it,” with 
the gift, in defiance of the printed rule against 
the wall that forbade any talking in the room. 

The winter afternoon was drawing to a 
close when a girl in mourning went slowly 
down the stairs leading to the street, carrying 
a heertache for every pale face she had seen, 
every pitiful voice she had heard. Even the 
sudden crushing of her own hopes did not 
make her the less sore-hearted for the misery 
she could dimly guess at in the scene she had 
witnessed. She found her carriage waiting at 
Hattie’s door, and hurried up the stairs. 

“No work ?”’ said Hattie, 

“T forgot it,’ was the reply. ‘ You have 
saved me, Hattie.’’ . 

“And yet you smile.” 

‘Yes, for my heart, it seems, could not have 
been deeply touched, since now I feel only 
contempt and scorn for the hypocrite you have 
unmasked for me.”’ 

“‘T was so afraid,” said Hattie, tearfully, 
that it would make you unhappy. And yet, 
Nettie, I could not let you marry him, believing 
him to bea noble, generous man, such as would 
inake your life a happy and useful one.” 

“You have more than repaid anything I may 
have done for you. But come, Hattie, the car 
riage is waiting to take you home, and we will 
send to-morrow for whatever belongs to you 
here.”” 

‘Tt will not take ten minutes to pack all 
there is of mine. One trunk is already packed, 
with things untouched since father died.” 

“Tell me, then, what to put in this one. We 
will leave the arm-chair for the next comer.” 

It did not take very long to finish all the 
preparations for the ride. The’ trunks were 
placed upon the carriage, the invalid carefully 


| wrapped up and carried in the coachman’s 


strong arms down stairs, tenderly propped up 
with pillows, and, resting on Nettie’s shoulder, 
driven to her new home. 

It was a brilliant reception given on New- 
Year’s Day by the Misses Nettie and Hattie 
Hastings, and Mrs. Armstrong, Migs Nettie’s 
aunt. The invalid, daintily dressed in the 





garments her cousin thoughtfully had prepared, 
| enjoyed the scene, and gracefully filled her 
| new position. Miss Nettie, appearing in white 
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aud violet for the first time since her grand- 
father’s death, was pronounced lovely by all 
who saw her. But there was one constant 
visitor missing from the numerous callers. In 
his own room that morning Cecil Graham had 


. reeeived a small note, in whose perfumed folds 


was enveloped a solitaire diamond ring. The 
note was brief :— 


Mr. GraHAM: I had the pleasure of spend- 
ing a few hours in the room where os give 
out sewing, yesterday afternoon. I think you 
will understand why I then deeided to return 
your gift. nking you for the honor you 
proposed, I must decline it. 

NETTIE HASTINGS. 


With a muttered exclamation, he would 
searcely have wished heard in polite circles, 
the baffled fortune hunter tossed the note into 
the fire, and carefully dressed for New Year’s 
calls in houses where the wealthy Mr. Hart- 
ley’s nephew might still hope for a smiling 
welcome. : 





-— 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
BY FABIOLA. 








“Happy New Year, love! Happy New Year!” 
Two fairy feet came bounding near ; 

Two little hands shut out the light— 

Shut out the sunshine, cold and bright ; 

Two roguish eyes, like stars on the sea, 
Under their lashes looked down at me; 

Two tender lips gave the greeting dear, 
“Happy New Year, love! Happy New Year!’’ 


Only one glimpse of the soft brown hair, 
And the pale rose-buds nestling there ; 
Only one ray from the starry eyes, 

- Lighting my own with glad surprise. 
And lo my fairy hath flown away, 
Swift as the sunbeams—brighter than they; 
But the echo, lingering, whisp’reth clear, 
“Happy New Year! Happy New Year!” 


“ What hath the old year borne from thee?” 
Asketh my spirit, musingly. . 
A little bloom from the rosy day, 

A little light from the forward way, 

A hand which mine shall clasp no more, 

A love to live in memory's lore— 

Ah me! and mingling smile and tear, 
“Happy New Year! Happy New Year! 


“What brought this New Year unto thee?” 
My spirit asketh, musingly. 

A ehastened soul, a higher aim, 

A hope that seorns the dream of Fame; 

A heart wherein all murmurings cease ; 

A voice there whispering softly, “ Peace.” 
Oh, pearl of price! oh, gift most dear! 
“Happy New Year! Happy New Year!” 


<i» 
+>: > 


THE greatest man is he who chooses the right 
with invineible resolution ; ‘who resists the 
sorest from within and without; 





who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully ; | 


who is the calmest in storms; and whose reli- 
ance on truth, on virtue, and on God is the most 
unfaltering. 
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EARLY STRUGGLES OF AN 
AUTHORESS. 
BY FANNY FIELDING. 


Ir ts my- belief: that writers, more than other 
artists, love retrospectively to linger in the 
mingied sunshine and shade of their early aspi- 
| rations, early failures, and their early successes, 
| such as these may be. “ Affectionate self”’ 
| stands more thoroughly embodied in the crea- 
| tions of the pen than in the achievements of 
any other wooer of art, and hence the tender- 
| ness, forbearance, patience, and long suffering 
| extended ad énfinitum to the crudest and most 
, imbecile of ail these. brain children of poet and 
| romancist. 
| Iam thinking now of the almost boyish blush 
| overspreading his face who painted ‘‘ Death on 
| the Pale Horse,’’ when confronted in later years 
with that immortal picture’s antecedents— 
ghastly household portraits, traced with pencil 
of purloined cat’s hair, whilome adorning the 
studio of incipient genius. It was not an ex- 
ceptional case—his chagrin, I mean. No cun- 
ning artifice, save with the pen, but shirks 
responsibility of such parentage as named 
above. 

Now, I believe that the author of the ‘“ Lost 
Pleiad,”” who I take the liberty of supposing 
wrote sugar-kiss verse—say at fifteen or there- 
about—if brought to-day face to face with the 
soft ‘‘sonnet to his mistress's eyebrows,’’ would 
greet the same with a glance no less induigent 
than that which peréhanee his father bestowed 
on him at the epoch of its perpetration. 

Burns says of one of his own performances 
in composition: “It was done at an early 
period of my life; when my heart glowed with 
honest, warm simplicity, unacquainted and 
uncorrupted with the ways of a wicked world. 
The performance is indeed very puerile and 
silly, but I am always pleased with it, as it re- 
calls to my mind those happy days when my 
heart was yet honest and my tongue was 
sincere.’’ 

Shenstone believed what the present writer 
does—and more Hear him:— 

“ Pleasing when youth is long expired to trace 

The forms our pencil or our pen designed! 
Such was our youthfal air, and shape, and face ; 

Such the soft image of our youthful mind.” 

I think it was Sir John Hunter who said that 
every one attaining to a degree of respectability 
in his voeation in life should publish a “‘ book 
of blots’’—not solely, perhaps, to warn of shoals 
and quicksands in the way, but to give the aid 
| of sympathy in the missteps that are inevit- 
| able, and from which no predecessor’s experi- 
_ ence hath power to deliver. 

Very well, but after all it is here confessed 
| that this tale without a moral is rather inspired 

by a humor for recreation, and perhaps a cer- 
| tain weak fondness elsewhere named, than by 
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any benevolent purpose exhorted to above, or, 
though this is not Sir John’s meaning, any in- 
nate obligation to offer “first feints’’ upon the 
altar of suecess. I consider the matter accord- 
ing to the supposed legitimate test—pecuniary 
emolument. Of one thing I am certain, that 
co-laborers in this field, be they master work- 
men or apprentices, will find here a reproduc- 
tion in kind of their own crude experiences, 
and if this resumé has any other object than 
that heretofore set forth, it is to assert kinship 
with other records, written or unwritten, of 


fellow-erafts of the goose-quill and foolscap | 


from time immemorial. 


It is not purposed to treat especially and at | 


length of that callow age wherein the bit of 
idolatrous verse to the girl of our heart was in- 
dited in words that glowed in pokeberry juice 
on a surreptitious blank leaf of ‘‘ McGuffey,”’ 
though we may think tenderly thereon, and a 
species of pathos invest even the memory of 


which description of hair, by the way, I still 
think gives out more of the Madonna glory and 
sheen than any other, 

Well, the adolescence of our letters past and 
the morbid sensitiveness thereof gone with it, 
just as well come to the time when, clothed 
with literary ambition, we set out to “seek our 
fortune’’—fame, too—in the manner in which 
these matters are popularly supposed to be 
evolved from an inkstand, and it beeame neces- 
sary to cast about in thought the subject of a 
vehicle for our lucubrations. 

We had been nurtured from infancy on the 


| Metropolitan Investigator, and to that familiar 


household institution, naturally enough, our 
reflections turned. However, by some inter- 
vening accident, to the Oldberough Harbinger 
was comthitted the responsibility of bringing 
out our first essay in print. ‘‘Summer’s Re- 


' quiem’’ was not an unpromising title fora poem, 


our pleasantries with the capitals commencing | 
| making a good start; neither is the efficacy 


each line. The embellishments of preliminary 
curl and tendril were veritable antetypes, in- 
deed, of the twining, interlacing, one of the 
ost obvious results of the effusion, 

Delia was delighted—my precious little 
schoolmate !—and this amply cancelled the 
reprimand from another quarter affecting the 
inaking of blank extracts. We wound our in- 
necent arms about each other, this chum of 
mine and J, and walking up and down the 
garden-path that holiday afternoon, she with- 
out reserve proclaimed me the smartest girl in 
the world, and one who would certainly some 
day get into & book. 

Whether this vague prophecy (vague to pro- 
phesier and prophesied of, I have reason to 
believe) presented anything very alluring or 
not is seareely necessary to say, further than 
that, even in mental contemplation of Miss 
Hannah More’s portrait in short-cropped white 
hair prefacing her ‘‘ Memoirs,”’ etc., I was not 
the one to retreat from my position of the 
morning in effect that Delia was the most en- 
chanting little maiden in Christendom, that 

“ Her bright eyes of blue, 

Of morning-glory hue, 

Were lovelier than any in the world,” 
meanwhile relaxing not an iota of faith in the 
sentiment regarding her 

‘Ruddy ringlets curled,” 
which brought up the measure. 

There exists now a perhaps partial convic- 
tion that the juvenile verse-wright did estab- 


lish some claim to or’ yinality in that last-quoted | 


line. Red hair, it has since transpired, is not 
a favorite theme with the poets, though Delia’s, 
it must in justice be said, was not of the carroty 
or brick-dusty hue, but of the shade later set 
forth. of the present inditer in, to—herself— 
seeming more orthodox terms and stately 
measure as 


“Wine-colored wavelets,” 





| see it or hear of it. 


and later convictions harmonized very we)l 
with early intuition regarding the potency of 


thereof impaired by the supervening conscious- 
ness that that caption was better than anything 
it preceded. , 

The document sealed and despatched, then 


| came the stage of waiting forthe paper. Those 


few days of heart-palpitation! Well, you all 
know what it is, as I said before. Age of ex- 
pectancy! We were in the country at the 
time, where there was only a semi-weekly 
mail, and didn’t take that paper either. A 
friend did, however, and we knew we should 
If no more than the latter, 


| even so remote contact was a something not to 


bodied in the anonymous effusion. 


be despised. 

Mail-day came. ‘‘Thump! thump! thump!” 
knocked this unmerciful fleshly timekeeper. 
“It is here!’ Now, for the first time, oc- 
curred the thought, suppose the poetry should 
be rejected (I knew some of the technicalities), 
with many points wherefore, in their elabora- 
tion betraying ‘‘a local habitation and a name!” 
Such were the then existing ideas of the critical 
exclusiveness of a daily paper. Suppose, again, 
and I’ll justify my humility by saying this 


| seemed less likely, the lines should appear con- 


spicuously placed, accompanied by editorial 
comment most complimentary, directing atten- 
tion to the testimonial of dawning genius em- 
My con- 
tribution surmounted four modest asterisks. 
Later I accepted the latent sarcasm—my own 
—inadvertently conveyed in that mute milky 
way so pointedly ‘suggestive of an admixture 
of water. The afternoon came, bringing the 
mail, and me a visitor to Doctor 8. 

I hear his cheerful, hearty greeting now: 
“Miss , ‘Summer’s Requiem’ has come.” 

Incipient apoplexy supervened. Seven times 
seven thunders roared in my ears, and their 
accompanying lightnings seemed to singe my 
eyelashes, scorch my nose, scathe my cheeks. 
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Our peaceful doctor was a perfect masked bat- 
tery. And I, what did I do? Laughed. 
What else would a foolish, confused girl be 
likely to do? 

Ile didn’t observe my confusion, I thank- 
fully noted the fact, for senior guests claimed 
his attention, and he turned to them in an in- 
stant. 

I got possession, through a friend and con- 
fidante, of that precious paper, though, and 
treasured it—some of you know how. Some- 
times lost in admiration of the eminent supe- 
riority of the art of Faust over all caligraphic 
achievement, wondering I had failed fully to 
appreciate the same until now, then thinking 
there must be more in my essay than I had 
assumed credit for, or the printer surely never 
would have printed it. I was nearly convinced 
this was so, and the builder had» “‘ builded 
wiser than he knew,’’ when, unhappily, came 
a final, chronic relapse into a consciousness, 
before dimly developed, of missing something 
there, something unexceptionally supplied in 
other poetry I read, say that of Milton, Moore, 
Byron, or even Scott+I place them now ac- 
cording to my then code of esthetics. It was 
discouraging, very. I would let my endeavors 
stop there. Then I wouldn't. 

Then followed up, fit commentary upon our 
natural inconsistencies, successive discharges 
(over the stars) from the Jnvestigator -— 


STANZAS. 
“Oh, let the green grass lowly wave, 
And quietly sweep o’er my grave!” 
“Lines to ,’’ and many other “‘Lines’’ of 
similar quality, probably, if not the same meas- 
ure, not by any means omitting those of Wan- 
dering Jew destiny, from time immemorial 
bandied about in the world of letters, yet un- 
claimed by their address, ‘‘To One Who Will 
Understand Them.’’ 

There was something inexpressibly pleasant 
in maintaining a romantic incognito, and listen- 
ing to the remarks elicited of these phenomena. 
Pleasant, I say, for if the praise was not of the 
highest order, the date and locality appended 
were sure to enlist a certain amount of atten- 
tion, and their appealing weakness (not that I 
took that view of it until afterward) placed 
them beyond the pale of severe critical censure, 
But I must be literary. The Jncestigator,* and 
the Harbinger, and another, and another, lead- 
ing journals of the day though they might be 
—and as the two named undoubtedly and de- 
servedly were—they were not professedly 
literary papers. 

The Southern Literary Messenger! There 
clung an inexpressible beauty and fascination 
around the thought of a home literature—home 
anything—but then the presumption. A cer- 











now, arose among the maybes before me. I 
could not survive seeing it inscribed on the 
Messenger columns against my ‘‘pet names,” 
of which latter more anon. The Messenger, 
indeed! whispered some dissuasive spirit, and: 
I, requiescat in pace, insubordinate aspiration ! 

Presently the steel-pen of my ambition 
pointed northward. Gopry and Graham were 
extensively patronized in the locality where I 
lived, and not a few admonitions were conscien- 
tiously tendered me for “ wasting time’’ while 
I sat poring over the borrowed pamphlets; I 
ought to have been at my studies. Neverthe- 
less, the *‘ shopping expedition,’’ the ‘‘ mornin 
walk down Chestnut Street,’’ the evening ditto 
‘up Arch,’ the “Apple Woman of Broad- 
way,’ and the “ Newport,’’ or some other 
**Reminiscences,”” together with ry em- 
bodying much more “style” than my own, 
continued to engross me to a certain extent. 

“‘One of these magazines again!’’ a sharp 
old lady said. “If the ammunition and stuff 
in ’em had been worth a cent, the whole con- 
cern would a-blowed up long ago!’’ 

Never mind, unsuspecting old lady, I’m cul- 
tivating a model. One day, to your great sur- 
prise, ‘‘I’ll do, I’ll do, and I’ll do.”’ About as 
well defined as that witch-abstraction was my 
plan of achieving literary immortality—for it 
was at this I aimed, certainly. The fire of genius 
was lambent within me—of course it was— 
(who ever wrote and didn’t feel this?) but 
even armed with the hint conveyed in Mrs. 
——’s logic, I did not stand aleof from the 
magazine, and so resolved to write to Graham. 

I had read Macaulay’s Essays before now, 
especially ‘‘ Madame D’Anublay,’’ and I would 
secretly write a book to sensationalize the 
literary universe. No, my resolves culminated 
as I have said. Let me here take oceasion to 
record that I never inclined to the Waverly 
Magazine, in the words of Doctor Watts (not 
on a similar occasion, however), “as many 
children do.’” 

The letter above spoken of enclosed an arti- 
cle with which Lhad taken considerable pains, 
and, of course, its despatch was not exempt 
from the usual pit-patterings of this mortal 
bivalve on the recurrence of such enterprises, 
Da Capo when the answer was expected, and 
finally arrived. I would be: paid for writing 
now, of eourse, if the contribution should be 
accepted. Certainly, magazine contributors 
were paid; I had read so, and heard so. 

I had written enough for fame, I reflected, 
but the conviction was not obstinately ad- 
hered to, as will appear. The thought of pos- 
sessing a little El Dorado within the limits (if 
circumscribed) of one’s own brain must be a 
consciousness eminently vivifying, doubtless. 
The letter, whenever it came, would probably 


tain unblest tri-syllable, hinted of but just | contain—what? Pay for my spectral poem? 





* This paper has always been remarkable for the 
taste evinced in its poetic selections. 


It was an unterrestria) creation. 
No, Mr. G. R. G. wrote, after ‘‘received,”’ 
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“to hand,” something of the kind, beside add- | was, that was the orthodox style then. Mag- 


ing, ‘we pay forall such articles as we publish 
in the magazine; send me another, will you 
not? Candidly, I do not wish you to make 


your first appearance in Graham with the one 


I have.’’ He further asked: ‘Don't you write 
prose? It is in far greater demand than 


poetry ?” which inquiry I now translate : “ Isn’t: 


there some other game you play better than 
you do this?” Then I was only astonished at 
that first intimation, that prose; which every- 
body could write, should bear a better price 
than poetry, when some people might try all 
their lives, I had heard said, and never make a 
rhyme with the requisite rhythm. 

He was very gentlemanly, and I felt very 
amiable; nevertheless, with this fractional 


item of experience, came a faint intuition of’ 


what the world early teaches on a scale of 
greater magnitnde—that in every line of life 
and business each man must stand up and de- 
fend his own; so, in tacit vindication of my 
little venture, which I felt, and know now, 
possessed more merit than most that I found 
in the magazine, I signified my preference to 
appear first in the article already forwarded. 
No answer. 

A few months after, and one morning my 
father entered the parlor with a clean, fresh 
number of the work protruding from his breast 
pocket, he meanwhile looking fresh as the 
book, and altogether pleased. It was taken 
out and passed from one to another, until it 
had made the circuit of the assembled house- 
hold, and the comments and the approval were 
remuneration sufficient, so it was no matter 
that L received no other. Indeed, Miss Bur- 
ney, revelling in the halo which blazed around 
‘‘ Evelina” and “Cecilia,” felt searce more joy 
than satisfied my humble ambition at this mo- 


ment. It should here be stated that, unable | 


to keep the secret of having achieved so lengthy | 
| age cannot construe,” submitting that we em- 


@ poem, my first continuous effort of the kind, 
though I was more reticent regarding the mat- 
ter of its destined publication, it was recog- 
nized, of “course; when chance threw the 
pamphiet in the way, and my father bought 
one immediately. 

I never heard from Mr. Graham again, but 
have oftem thought that if he lacked any evi- 
dence of the inexperience of the aspirant as a 
writer for the press, that afforded by the cir- 
cumstance of her having written on both sides 
of the paper might have carried conviction and 


a little amusement withal, at her ambition. | 


The editor of a daily paper kindly volunteered 
instruction on this point some time afterward. 
I now resolved to strike high. Inte the Mes- 
senger and into the city papers I went with a 
dash worthy—my inexperience. 

Ihada , selected previously for 


the Grahem article, which didn’t cure my lite- 
rary dyspepsia, if this was the name of the dis- 
order: A euphonious, alliterative sobriquet it 





gie Mayflower, Bessie Bell, Fidelia Fay, Violet 
Vaughan—it was none of these, yet something 
like, and it'was transportation to a delicious 
dream-life when these began to elicit inquiry 
and interest in the city where we lived. An 
enchanted existence began to be born here of 
that I had read of, conceived of in my own 
mind, but scarce dared aspire to realize. Cir- 
chlating whither I would, in a sense an invisi- 
ble creation, hearing myself discussed, guessed 
at, yet not discovered. What would come 
next? Celebrity? That intangible Immor- 
tality I dreamed of? Indeed, if I only knew 
it, were they not mine already, should it please 
me to lay aside the charmed incognito? Ec- 
centricity of genius (to which one of her alleged 
characteristics let me here say I render but 
small honor), I forebore the test. 

I am delineating faithfully, not caricaturing 
—this I aver—looking on this side and on that, 
surveying the ground already passed over, and 
in fal sight of that which is to come. Bear 
me witness, some of you greater lights in lit- 
erature. You have no need to disdain tom- 
parison of records; we have only our little 
weaknesses incommon. Look to your authorial 
palimpsest. Down, down, remove another and 
another of its strata, and after so long research, 
you shall find the counterpart of mine, my 
foolish vanities, fruitless aspirations—even the 
chronicle of the clay-stalled Pegasus obsti- 
nately pulling back in harness and refusing 
liberation froin the mire, much less to be sped 
upward by such inexperienced helpers and 
blind guides; there the puerile prose genius, 
betaking its timid way along the beaten high- 
road, not weighty enough even to leave a de- 
fined footprint in the dust. And so we contra- 
vene, in one point, the doctrine, “‘ Youth has a 
sentiment it cannot explain, and the sentiment 
is explained in a form of poetry that middle 


ploy the term in a more extended sense than 
in its signification alone of rhyme and rhythm. 

No, no one is offended in the review. These 
achievements, such as they may be, in quality 
shifting, changing in the process to maturity, 
our author recognizes them all, and thinks 
farther of the words of one quoted above, 
when We writes of those (pretty) sun-dials 
formed by flowers, which “bloom to tell the 





hour, open their buds to this end, and, telling 
| it, fade themselves from time. So considering, 
if I have failed of eliciting some little sympa- 
thy with the circumstances of this narrative, it 
will not content me that I have excited a laugh 
at them. I smile over them, true; yet, though 
simple as they are, and records of my own 
simplicity, it is not a smile of derision. Ten- 
der, gently I regard them from this distant 
standpoint, as you, successful pen-artist, do 
certain similar ones for collateral associations’ 
'gake. These surround them with a pathos 
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which individually we cannot expect to impart 
to any second person. 

What is the uppermost among these with 
you? Mine—do you care to hear ?—take shape 
from my father’s fond pride (though it must 
be almost superfluous to say the Burney pro- 
gramme has never been fulfilled), the evident 
satisfaction with which he would lay up among 
his treasures each new lucubration, the pleas- 
ures he derived from bringing out and exhibit- 
ing them to especial friends; the fresh color 
and sparkle of the eye, animating my brothers’ 
countenances when some one had met them 
on the street, saying how (this after the secret 
was out) that last poem or sketch of Jenny 
Jessamine’s (?) had been so much admired ; 
this, accompanied by other comments, setting 
forth as an accepted fact that said Jenny J.’s 
character as the most—ete. etc. girl in the city 
was now “given up’’—i. e., established. Ten 
to one but my brothers themselves had smug- 
gled that very essay to press for me without 
our father’s knowledge, for no other reason 
that I’m aware of than that love of mystery 
inherent in most youthful bosoms. Such are 
some of the memories which, mingled with co- 
incident comicalities, present a somewhat gro- 
tesque picture of my literary gladiatorship in 
early days. 

Prominent among these stands out now in 
the retrospect an innocent triumph (or so I re- 
garded it) which crowned me with great glory. 
I may be pardoned enjoying the memory of 
this to the uttermost, for no other such will 
ever be mine. 

I was awakened in the night by music. Mu- 
sic? Yes, and this was not all; there were 
words—my own poetry set tothe music. Some 
boys I knew—you could scarcely call them 
young men—my brother one of them, had 
formed an amateur band, and to a very pretty 
air they were in the habit of playing I had 
written and adapted a ‘‘Serenade,”’ having full 
regerd, as implied in the chorus, to the seem- 
ingly popular tradition that there are feats far 
less difficult.of performance than that of rous- 
ing a sleeping female, and so the inevitable 
“Wake, lady, wake!”’ iterated and reiterated 
as the theme is supposed to require, ascended 
to my charmed ears, superfluously, I must say, 
after the first bidding, for it was impossible I 
should sleep again that night. 

A little circumstance oceurred not a great 
while after this, the ludicrous nature of which, 
for obvious reasons, will be more perfectly ap- 
preciated by others than it has ever been by 
the heroine thereof. 

By this time one of my brothers had pur- 
chased and was editing a daily paper, and it 
occurred that he received one day a special in- 
Vitation to be present on a certain evening 
named at a celebrated watering-place, not, a 
day’s journey off. By some means, not through 

the proprietor’s invitation, however, we re- 
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| ceived the impression that a very brilliant ball, 
the crowning entertainment of the season, was 
to take place on the night in question. 

What atheme for me! For it had been ar- 
ranged I should write up the editorial in his 
absence. We both:think now that the readers 
of the Journal would very contentedly have 
awaited the return of the editor proper fora 
detailed report of the festivities, but not so 
} then. The Journal must be ahead of its co- 
temporaries, and give out a hot-pressed account 
of the imposing affair. 

I had seen some entertainments there before 
now, had a list of the principal sojourners of 
note, and could tell pretty well how such an 
affair as we anticipated would gooff. With no 
farther assistance, save a little drawing upon 
imagination, the ‘‘Latest Intelligence’ was 
gotten up in my quiet room in due time, and 
you may be sure there was.a good case made 
out for the ball, as such occurrences presented 
themselves in those days in all the gloss of 
novelty. More and more brilliant the colors 
grew under my imaginative pen, glowing unto 
the final affirmation that 

“ Everything young, everything fair. 

From East and West was blushing there!’’ 

There was a sink to a dead level: when the 
editor returned, more than establishing the 
value of some dull misgivings of my own, stifled 
in their inception. 

“There was no thought of a ball,’’ said 
, ‘and the ordinary hop was very sparsely 
attended. The terrible rain and thunder-storm 
kept away the neighborhood people, and, in- 
deed, the ball-room was almost monopolized by 
children.’’ 

The sueceeding stage of this writer’s expe- 
rience was characterized by caution, a great 
deal of it, and still a very insufficient amount, 
considering the demand. ‘‘ Dash’’ was entirely 
decried. But without disposing in too prolonged 
detail of the minutize of circumstances evolved 
of this period, and inciting to such result, I 
bethink me I can no longer claim immunity 
under the flag at the mast-head. ‘‘Early”’ 
struggles are merged in the era disclosing an 
uncompromising necessity to make haste not 
to publish. To write, re-write, erase, correct, 
revise, put away, take out after a long while, 
read again; not to be too tender for love of 
your own, not to be sensitive in the matter of 
lopping off a limb here and there, not te make 
a lumbering sentence or one, not to the purpose 
to bring in at last a word or phrase that will 
‘tell,’ or a pet idea; not. to be-unmindfal of 
the fact that one’s work reads very differently 
in the cool by-and-by from what it did in the 
reactionary stage, the flush of accomplishment. 
To all this, I say, I submit—in theory, at least. 
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THE wise and active conquer difficulties by 











daring to attempt them.—Rowe. 
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PROPINQUITY. 
A NEW TALE OF A TUB, 


L 
MESHAUMOK. 

Derrick VAN Drke Was a young man of 
fortune and family. His fine old Dutch name 
vouches for the latter clause. He had an erect 
figure, a comely face, and a delicate constitu- 
tion—an unfortunate inheritance from his 
mother. 

**No one can have everything,” sagely re- 
marked a dowager to her daughter. “ Better 
a sick husband than a poor one.” As the 
young lady fully agreed with her mamma, and, 
as other young ladies agreed with her, Derrick 
soon found that he could have a wife, if he 
wanted one. 

He fell in love—once—twice—thrice. His 
angels proved, upon closer acquaintance, to 
be mere women—worse than that, mere young 
ladies. They could talk glibly of the last 
opera, of the new figure in the German, and 
upon the question of crinoline or no crinoline. 

“T shall tarn Mohammedan,” said he to a 
friend. “TI believe women have no souls.” 

‘“*Read George Sand or George Eliot,’’ an- 
swered Mr. Jameson. 

‘Exceptional cases, proving nothing. So 
ashamed of the sex they take masculine 
names.” 

“There are plenty of others. I only men- 
tioned those to confound you.” 

“Spare your pains; I don’t believe in the 
sex.”” 

He did believe in the sex very soon. A week 
after he fell ill. A motherly old woman kept 
watch and ward over his pillow, and called 
him, “*Poor dear!’ Her hand was as soft as 
any young lady’s who goes to bed in kid gloves 
and glycerine, her step as noiseless as a bur- 
giar’s. 

“Where did you come from ?” asked Derrick, 
one day, as she smoothed his pillow. 

“Doctor Benton sent me. I mostly nurse 
women, but he said as you needed as good care 
as a lady or a baby, so I cum.” 

“T am very much obliged to you. What is 
your name?” 

“They call me Marm Prentegast to hum ; 
but you call me anything you like—‘nurse’ or 

**aunty.’ I answer to any nae.” 

“Well, what do you think of me?" said 
Derrick, sitting upright in bed. “Do you 
think ‘that T will get well?’’ Overcome with 
the ‘possibility of a negative reply, he sunk 
back upon his pillow, feeling very weak and 


pitiful. 

“Yes, I think you will, if you leave the 
city. Late hours and gallivantin’ round won't 
never agree with you. But don’t you think of 
goin’ to Long Branch, or Saratoga, nor none of 
them places.- Drinking mineral waters and 








dancin’ all night ain’t compatible. And sea- 
bathin’ won’t do you a speck of good if you 
take a lot of girls along. Go to some quict 
place, where there’s just enough fun to keep 
you from having the hypo, and you'll git back 
your health fast enough.” 

“‘Do you know of any such spot?” said 
Derrick, languidly. 

“Rather think Ido. About ten years ago I 
had a dreadful attack of salt-rheum. My 
hands got so bad I couldn’t do nothin’ at all. 
One recommended one thing, another another; 
and the upshot of the matter I was jist usin’ up 
my hard earnin’s, and wasn’t one mite better. 
*T’d go to some mineral springs,’ said Sairey, 
my daughter-in-law. ‘I can’t afford it,’ says I. 
*You can git the place of housekeeper where I 
cum from up North,’ says she. ‘The water’il 
do you jest as much good if ’tis winter, and 
they ’l) let you stay at one of the big hotels, 
and give you your keepin’ for your services. 
All you have to do is to see that two stout girls 
keep the house in order, so that when the folks 
come in the summer, there won’t be much 
fixin’ up to do.’ Waal, the idea struck me, 
andI went. Istayed all winter, and got cured. 
They wouldn’t let me go when summer cum.” 
Then, after a pause: “The people that go 
there go for their health. There’s precious 
few of your dressy, good-for-nothin’ young 
women there. I saw some real sensible folks 
there, though. A great many Kanucks, I own, 
but there ain’t no harm in them, when you 
once get used to their flat a’s. I felt struck all 
of a heap the first time I heard a little girl say, 
*Pap-pa’ and‘ Mam-ma.’ *T was jest like a lamb 
bleatin’ for its old one. Now, if you’d pack 
up your traps, and git some stiddy young feller 
—not that Frenchy chap here—to take care of 
you, *twould be the makin’ of you. Mark my 
word! You might start, say in a fortnight, if 
you’re strong enough.”’ 

Derrick heaved a sigh of relief when the 
good soul came to the end of her rambling 
speech, and said :— 

“You will stay with me, then?” 

“Yes, if you'll tell that Antoine to git 
somethin’ to eat besides them messes.” 

“You shall have what you like from 3 
restaurant.” Derrick lived in apartments, 
with one Antoine Le Gros to superintend his 
ménage generally. 

Mrs. Prentegast nursed Derrick into conva- 
lescence, and had the satisfaction of starting 
him off under the care of a youth called Ira 
Billings. Except for the mania for expressing 
his opinions in a loud and uncalled-for manner, 
he was not objectionable. As Tra was a free- 
born American citizen, and as Derrick was 
still very weak, there was no repression. The 
political state of the country was 
with every traveller whom Mr. Billings could 
entrap into conversation. 

They arrived at the little town early in the 
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evening. It is almust debatable land. Nota 
great ways off her gracious majesty, Queen 
Victoria, might shake hands with Uncle Sam, 
each standing upon his own territory. 

Derrick found that neither name nor money 
availed him here. ‘‘First come, first served,’”’ 
was the rule. As the house was nearly full, 
he was obliged to go up three stories above the 
dining-room. Ira’s room was still higher up— 
a mere closet. 

“‘T sit on my bed while I dress,’’ he remarked 
to his master. 

Derrick did not rise very early. He would 
have preferred an immediate breakfast, but 
Ira insisted upon his going to the spring, and 
drinking two or three tumblers of the water 
before eating. It was very nauseous, sulphur- 
ous in the extreme. 

**Té comes from the infernal regions,"’ said 
Derrick. 

“It is the fountain-head of the River Lethe,’’ 
said an English officer. 

“ How, sir?’’ queried Derrick. 

“Where és the River Lethe?’’ inquired his 
Yankee follower. 

“T came to Canada,”’ returned the officer, 
“directly from India. I was bilious and 
spleeny, nervous to a degree that now seems 
ts me impossible. I hated the service, my 
own particular branch of it especially. I had 
animosities, little and great. Everything en- 
nuied me. My future looked but dismal. My 
past, which has really been a clouded one, 
came back to me in sleepless hours. I should 
have reached the conclusion of the thing had 
it not been for this healing spring. I came, I 
drank. Past hatreds have dwindled to indif- 
ference. Iam reconciled to fortune, position, 
and kindred. I have forgotten as usefully as 
if I had realy tasted Lethe.”’ 

Derrick put his hand im his pocket for a 
card. He was not going to forego a pleasant 
acquaintance for want of the usual forms. 

“Capt. Chivas, H. M.8.,” was upon the 
stranger’s card. 

They breakfasted together. Had his com- 
panion been a New Yorker, Derrick would 
have made several remarks upon the ladies 
present and their want of taste in dress. He 
had become an adept in that glib criticism 
which characterizes the society men of the 
Metropolis. During the day Derrick idly 
lounged upon the broad piazza, and watched 
the croquet players with the same degree of 
wey which all outside affairs possessed for 

im. 

“Is there a place so benighted, a spot so far 
removed from civilization, that this detestable 
summer sport has not yet reached it? If so, 
commend me to it, by all that's quiet and un- 
fashionable!" This to Captain Chivas, as the 
two smoked their Havanas under the very noses 
of the players. 


He smiled. ‘Then croquet does not please 





| you? To me, there is no pleasanter way of 


passing away a long summer afternoon. It 
isn’t so much the game as the accompaniments 
that Ladmire. The blue sky, the green grass, 
the ladies’ fresh, summery attires’’— 

Here Derrick gazed rather contemptuously 
at the ladies before him, and shrugged his 
shoulders the least bit in the world. Truth to 
say, in the fastidious New Yorker’s eye their 
attires were anything but tasteful, and their 
chignons frightful. 

“‘ And, above ail,’’ pursued the captain, ‘‘the 
delight of being with the dear creatures at an 
hour when no other pretext under heaven 
would permit you to be.”’ 

‘Captain Chivas, you astonish me!’’ inter- 
rupted our invalid. ‘After all you have seen 
of the world, to retain so much of early en- 
thusiasm where the ladies are concerned—why, 
it’s quite refreshing !’’ 

‘* And why should I not? They have always 
proved my best friends. And,’’ dropping his 
voice, ‘‘Van Dyke, some time I will tell you 
what particular reason I have for my high regard 
for the sex.’”’ His face had grown very grave, 
and Derrick, spite of his cynicism, felt a chok- 
ing in his throat, as he silently pressed the 
hand of his companion. ‘But, come! If we 
get our modicum of spring water before sup- 
per, we must be up walking.’’ So saying, the 
captain donned his hat and led the way to the 
spring. He noted, with a smile, the grimace 
with which Derrick gulped down his three 
regulation glasses of the nauseous liquid. 

‘“‘ Before long you get to think the nectar of 
the gods could hardly have compared with this 
sparkling Meshaumok water.’’ Van Dyke 
looked incredulous, and he continued: ‘If 
you think me extravagant in my praise of the 
healing spring, I wonder what you would say 
of a fair cousin of mine. She has had delicate 
health for years, but has found that Meshau- 
mok can do for her what no medical man in 
the dominion can do. She gravely maintains 
that if that miserable old idiot, Ponce de Leon, 
instead of stupidly wandering through the 
Everglades of the southern peninsula, had 
come here, he would have reached the object 
of his quest, he would have found the veritable 
‘Fountain of Youth.’ ’’ ; 

“She must, indeed, be an enthusiast,’’ re- 
sponded the other, rather bored, as the vision 
of another ill-dressed and, probably, old Cana- 
dian was called up by the captain’s remarks. 

“She will be here in a day or two for her 
annual visit, and I very much regret that busi- 
ness calls me back to Montreal for a short 
time, so you will scarcely meet her when she 
first arrives. I feel anxious to have you do so, 
as I consider her a brilliant, entertaining wo- 
man, spite of her poor health. I think she 
would help you pass away your time here very 
agreeably.”’ 

Had not Derrick rather inferred that this 
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cousin was pretty well along in years, or | devotee of Meshaumok in the next room in- 


probably married, he would immediately have | 
scented the cheese in a matrimonial trap, for 
he was an old rat, and had been very nearly 
caught before. In that case he would un- 
doubtedly have frozen up and nipped his grow- 
ing friendship for the captain in the bud, so 
conceited have scheming mammas made all 
eligible young men of the present day. But 
as it was, he only coolly replied: “‘I should, 
of course, be happy to meet any one so highly 
esteemed by Captain Chivas.”’ 

His friend, however, was not at all affronted 
at his want of enthusiasm, but placed it in the 
general score of an invalid’s privileged incom- 
prehensibilities. By this time they had reached 
the hotel. The gong sounded for supper, and 
the subject was dropped. 


Il. 
THE TUB. 

Feeling neither the strength nor the inclina- 
tion to join in the vigorous country dances en- 
joyed nightly by the “brave’’ and the “‘fair’’ 
at Meshaumok, and sorely missing Chivas’s 
pleasant companionship, that evening Van 
Dyke retired early to his room, thinking to 
soon forget his troubles in sleep. 

But our invalid found that the ‘‘balmy re- 
storer’’ was not to be won for the wooing. 
All night long he tossed, feverish and wakeful, 
and not until the early summer sun was steal- 
ing in upon him did he close his eyes. He 
presently found himself upon the Alps in a 
terrific storm. Shelter there was none. Drip- 
ping and shivering, he felt himself borne on 
by the fury of the gale. The lightning con- 
stantly revealed to him pitfalls and precipices 
yawning at his very feet. Paralyzed by terror, 
he saw a huge boulder become dislodged from 
its resting-place, hundreds of feet above him, 
and come rolling down, threatening to crush 
him in its deseent. Though he felt himself di- 
rectly in its path, he could neither move nor 
scream, but gazed upon it with a stupid fasci- 
nation. But he’ was unharmed, though the 
rock rolled on, near enough to him to brush 


below, where, with a crash to jar the founda- 
tions of the “everlasting hills,” it fell—and 
awoke him. 

He sat bolt upright in bed, trembling, while 
beads of cold sweat started from every pore. 
Finally, muttering the words, ‘ Indigestion, 
over-eating,”’ he was again sinking into a state 
of obliviousness of outside affairs, when ano- 
ther erash similar to that in his dream burst 
upon his ear. There it went—thump—crash— 
splash! What did it all mean? He rose up 
on his elbow and listened. Presently a smile 





broke over his face and he exclaimed :— 





dulging in his matutinal bath! Ah! well, all 
hopes of further sleep on my part are at end, 
thanks to my friend yonder. I wonder if he 
couldn’t be induced though to hereafter defer 
his ablutions till an hour less barbarously 
early.”’ 

At seven o’clock, when Ira appeared to wake 
(?) his master, he found him dressed, and sit- 
ting in a rocking-chair by the window, cleaning 
his nails, and contemplating the landscape. 
To him he opened his heart, telling him how 
the votary of health and cleanliness in the next 
room was robbing him of his sleep, and making 
himself a nuisance generally. 

“Verily he believes in the early bird busi- 
ness !’’ quoth Ira. 

‘But as for me, I feel decidedly in the posi- 
tion of the worm, and don’t like it,’’ returned 
Mr. Van Dyke. 

This little pleasantry furnished an excuse 
for Mr. Billings to let out the langh he had 
been smothering, which he did. Finally, when 
he had exhausted his mirth, he said, in a weak 
voice :— 

‘*Waal, if you like, I’!] tell that there obligin’ 
clerk down stairs about it, and he’!l] make that 
chap change his room’’— 

“Or his habits,’ sighed his master. ‘But, 
no; we will wait. Perhaps this early bath is 
only an oceasional luxury. We will see, at ali 
events.”’ 

But alas for poor Derrick! The next morn- 
ing, and still the next, he was aroused at the 
same unseemly hour by the same fearful 
sounds. First, the dragging of what must 
have been an enormous tub from some far-off 
hiding-place. During this partof the perform- 
ance, occurred the terrible thumpings and 
thunderings heard in his dream. Then the 
vigorous unknown poured in bucket after 
bucket of water, until Derrick framed suicidal 
intentions on the part of the bather. 

As he lay there wide awake one morning, 
Derrick pictured to himself a great, burly 
creature, probably afflicted with salt-rheum, or 
some other interesting cutaneous disorder, try- 
ing to rid himself of it in this energetic way. 

Nearly all the invalids at Meshaumok bathed 
in, as well as drank, the water. He shuddered 
as he thonght of the contiguity of their apart- 
ments, and resolved to allow Ira to do as he 
had proposed with regard to applying to the 
clerk in the matter. 

Towards evening a servant brought Derriek 
a card, telling him that a lady waited to see 
him in parior 10. 

‘‘Margaret Hersey! I can’t remember any 
one by that name,” said he to himself, as he 
hastily obeyed the summons. 

As he entered the parlor, he saw, standing 
near a window, a tall lady, with a shapely, 
graceful figure, and a mass of light, frowry 


‘So that was my Alpine storm! ~Some early | hair. More, by the rapidly waning light, he 
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could not distinguish. She bowed slightly as 
he approached, and said, quietly -— 

‘‘This is Mr. Van Dyke, I suppose?”’ 

He bowed in reply. 

“T sent for you to apologize to you for an 
annoyance of which, it seems, I have been the 
cause.” The light was strong enough for him 
to see that she blushed and hesitated as she 
spoke. ‘‘It is rather a difficult matter to ex- 
plain, sir, but I will be as brief as possible,”’ 
she continued, presently, in a more self-pos- 
sessed nfanner. All the while Derrick stood 
waiting for further developments, and thinking 
within himself that the situation was waxing 
romantic, to say the least. ‘‘I am, unfortu- 
nately, a lady of stich very moderate means 
that when I come here I cannot bring a maid, 
as richer invalids do.”’ 

‘‘What the deuce is she telling me all her 
private affairs for?’’ And Derrick thrust his 
hand into his pocket, almost expecting her to 
wind up her ‘“‘explanation’’ with an appeal to 
his charity. 

Unconscious of his inward comments, Miss 
Hersey proceeded :— 

“Consequently I have to wait upon myself 
much more than is at all agreeable.”” Here 
her voice trembled, and she turned her face 
away from the light. ‘‘ And, as the doctor has 
ordered sulphur baths for me every morning, I 
am compelled to take them very early, while 
other people are still sleeping.”” Here light 
flashed in upon Derrick’s benighted soul, and 
he interrupted her with :— 

“Madam, it is J who should beg your par- 
don. I had no idea it was a lady who oceupied 
the-room next mine.’’ 

“Your apologies are unnecessary, sir. I 
was to-day visited by the clerk of this house, 
who informed me, rather insolently, that the 
gentleman in No. 144 said I must either change 
my room, or he would leave the hotel. As I 
had all along imtended taking rooms in a pri- 
vate house nearer the springs, and was only 
waiting for them to be put in order for me, I 
ascertained your name in order to assure you 
that you -~will no more be annoyed by your 
troublesome neighbor.” 

This speech she had begun impetuously, and 
ina broken voice, but as she proceeded, her 
tone became freezing, and her manner equally 
cold. For the first time in his life, Derrick’s 
easy self-possession left him entirely. So em- 
barrassed was he that ere he could frame a 
reply, the lady had left him. He heard the 
distant rustle of her garments as he said to 
himself :— 

“A pretty mess I’m in, to be sure! Was 
ever a fellow so unfortunate? Here that idiot 
of a Yankee goes and represents me to the 
cletk as a selfish old curmudgeon, who won't 
allow a lady to use her own room as she 
pleases. By George! what an awkward posi- 
tion for a lady! I wonder what one of my 
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fine lady friends would have made the daring 
avowal of poverty she made just now? But 
how she talked me down! She’s a woman 
that’s fit to be a man! She’s the spirit of a 
soldier! But, by George! I’ll see what that 
Billings said that raised all this rumpus !’’ 

So saying, he sauntered forth to seek the 
unhappy object of his wrath. He found him 
placidly smoking his accustomed evening pipe, 
and between the whiffs, amusing a crowd of 
loungers around him with reminiscences of his 
youth. 

“Golly! a feller’s jest got to have pluck to 
fight his way’’— 

‘* Billings, I want to see you! Come with 
me,’’ interrupted the cruel master. 

‘*Excuse me, gentlemen,’’ said the regretful 
Ira, waving his hand in a grandios: manner to 
his disappointed audience. ‘‘Some other time 
I'll tell you the rest of that story.’’ 

Once safely surrounded by the four walls of 
his bedroom, our hero unburdened himself to 
his familiar. 

‘Now, sir, be so good as to tell me what you 
said that led to the insult which the lady occu- 
pying the next room has received.”’ 

Neither his frown nor his angry tone in the 
least intimidated Ira, who, with his accustomed 
nonchalance, replied :— ‘ 

‘I told the feller jest how ‘twas; how you 
couldn’t git no sleep in the mornin’ alongside 
sech a pesky clatterin’ as that ablutinary party 
in the next room kep’ up; that you was an in- 
valid, and wouldn’t never git well without no 
sleep ; and I believe I did say,’’ calmly crossing 
his legs, and coolly surveying his excited mas- 
ter, ‘‘I believe I did say that the upshot of the 
matter was that you’d go down to tother hotel 
if ‘twas kep’ up at that awful rate! You see, 
that, I knew, would fetch him. I knew he 
wouldn’t let a payin’ man like you leave the 
house for the sake of a poor devil’’— 

“Tra Billings, stop!’’ thundered Derrick. 
“Tt is a lady who bathes in the next room! Do 
you hear?’’ 

Ira's calm look of complaisance vanished as 
he replied: ‘‘ A lady, sir?) Oh, Lord! who'd 
ever have s’posed a woman could knock round 
a tub in such a hefty way as that’ Naow, 
what’s the use, Mister Van Dyke, in gittin’ 
mad and blowin’ me for sayin’ jest what you 
told me to, hey?’’ 

Derrick could but see the force of Ira’s perti- 
nent, if not respectful, question ; and, finding he 
could blame no one but himself, like the sensi- 
ble man that he was, spite of education and 
surroundings, he set about devising means of 
righting himself in the eyes of Miss Hersey. 

That any woman, with her evident claims to 
breeding, should leave the house, thinking him 
the boor she mast now consider him, was not 
at all te be permitted, if it could in any way be 
avoided. He resolved to see Chivas, who had 
just returned from Montreal, and tell him of 
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the little tangle he was in, and beg him to lend 
his assistance in straightening it out. 





ML 
THE COUSIN. 

Durie Derrick’s conversation with Ira the 
twilight had déepened, until now, as he betook 
himself to his favorite resort—the piazza—it 
was quite dark, too dark to distinguish the 
people who, allured thither by the hope of 
fresh, cool air, sauntere@ up and down, alone 
or in couples. 

Walking moodily along, he nearly ran over 
a gentleman and a lady. He stopped and 
begged pardon for his rudeness, and was about 
to continue his solitary promenade, when the 
gentleman spoke :— 

“You, old fellow? And promenading solus, 
too! See here, join us! Here is the lady 1 
have so much wished you to meet. Maggie, 
my friend, Mr. Van Dyke. Miss Hersey, Mr. 
Van Dyke.” 

Both the lady and gentleman started as their 
names were spoken, and maintained an embar- 
rassed silente, instead of uttering the polite 
greetings the captain had expected. The lady, 
however, was the first to recover herself, and 


spoke in the clear, cold tone poor Derrick too | 


well remembered :— 

“Harry, I believe your friend and I have 
met before. He can explain the matter to you. 
It is by no means a pleasant subject to me.” 

The captain turned to Derrick, who immedi- 
ately replied :— 

“T believe, sir, the lady is somewhat hard 
upon me in a matter in which I own I am very 
much to blame.’’ Conscious that he was mak- 
ing anything but a brilliant speech, and glad 
that the darkness screened him from Miss 
Hersey’s eyes, Derrick falteringly explained 
the whole matter from beginning to end, and 
finished by saying to Miss Hersey: ‘‘I don’t 
know that I can hope for any merey at your 
hands, but if a most humble apology for my 
unprecedented discourteousness to a lady’’—he 
was fast recovering his usual easy manner, as 
the increasing length of his words made evi- 
dent—‘‘can avail anything in my behalf, pléase 
aceept it. Had I once dreamed that a woman 
was the early riser near me, do you think I 
could ever have alluded to the matter to any 
one ?’’ 

It was now Margaret's turn to be glad of the 
darkness. It hid the painful blushes that 
would inflame her cheeks at the thought of 
their late awkward interview. 

Captain Chivas’ turned to his cousin, and 
said, gravely :— 

‘“* Maggie, I do really think Mr. Van Dyke 
has been rather the victim of circumstances. 
Do, both of you, forget this little unpleasant- 
ness, and be friends forthwith, for my sake! 








I own, dear, it wasn’t a nice position to place 
a lady in, to have to confront a stranger with 
an explanation like this, neither pleasant nor 
romantic.’ More gaily: ‘But, come! You 
have one subject in common, at least. You 
are, both of you, debtors to Meshaumok. Why, 
if it were not so dark, I would show you, coz, 
how this man’s old cheeks have rounded’’— 

‘‘And burned, since this affair came on the 
tapis,”’ interrupted the possessor of the cheeks 
in question. x 

They all three laughed, and Margaret timidly 
extended a tiny hand to Derrick, who instantly 
grasped it in his own. ‘Then and there was a 
compact of friendship signed between them. 
They talked on, forgetting their embarrassing 
meeting, till Derrick found the iceberg could 
thaw, the sword be'scabbarded. Later they re- 
turned to the well-lighted parlor, where Derrick 
and Margaret first had a full survey of each 
other. 

As he had supposed, she was a fair, fragile- 
looking woman. But her face was relieved 
from utter blondness by a pair of large, lus- 
trous brown eyes and heavily-marked black 
eyebrows. Well coulti Derrick imagine that 
flashes of fire could shoot from those eyes 
when cirenmstances called them forth. 

Few of the guests at Meshaumok go away 
without visiting Lahoe, an Indian village some 
miles distant. Some weeks after Derrick and 
Margaret's singular meeting, a party, of which 
our friends formed the nucleus, was made up 
to drive to this settlement. The day was 
charming, the road excellent, the wagon com- 
fortable ; and a group of invalids with lighter 
hearts—or better digestions—could hardly have 
been found, go where one might. So, when 
they arrived at their destination, .they were 
still fresh to enjoy the novelty of the scene 
before them. 

A wilder or more ue spot than 
Lahoe, at the time of which I write, it has 
seldom been my fortune to visit. It is difficult 
to believe that so near to the abodes of civilized 
white man can be a hamlet so utterly Indian 
and uncivilized. Our friends amused then- 
selves for a time by wandering through the 
green lanes, and talking to the comfortable 
looking squaws seated in their doorways, plait- 
ing mats and baskets, or embroidering in fanci- 
ful patterns with beads, while their happy, but 
dirty, ‘‘pappooses”’ played on the ground near 
them. 

“T fear my aunt will find her house full of 
Indian pincushions and baskets, if we purchase 
more,” laughingly said Maggie, to her cousin, 
as they continually added to their souvenirs of 
Lahoe. 

Weary and hungry, they presently found>the 
luncheon spread by Jra’s deft hands as pleas 
ant in its way as anv part of the day’s entrt-, 
tainment. Of this they partook on the shady 
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bank of the Lahoe, the little stream from which sad one, I think you are greatly to be envied for 
the hamlet takes its name. ever having Known such a woman. Why, the 
After the fashion of picnicers in general, memory of Ker must Jight up every dark sput 
when through eating, they divided into little in your life.” 
groups of three, or four, or, more probably, “Why, I thought you did not believe in 
two; and Miss Hersey, Captain Chivas, and women!” exclaimed Margaret, with flushed 
Mr. Van Dyke somehow found themselves cheeks and sparkling eyes. 
separated from the rest of the party. | “TT plead guilty to the charge, Miss Hersey} 
“4 penny for your thoughts, Harry,’’ said | toa certain extent. In my life I have never 
Maggie, to her grave cousin, as he sat gazing | known more than two species of the genus 
upon the little stream as it rushed noisily | Woman—the working woman, illiterate and un- 
along over its rocky bed. ‘refined ; and the idle woman, with no thought 
“Not worth so much, I fear. This little above her last bonnet or her newest flirta- 
creek reminds me somehow of one which I | tion.’ 


have not seen for years, and carries back my | ‘I wonder in which of these two charming 
thoughts to a village in England, where some | classes he puts me?” thought Margaret. 
of the happiest hours of my life were spent.”’ *T sought in vain for a woman, such as—one 


“Tell us of them, captain. I am sure we | reads ubout/” Well might Margaret mentally 
should be interested in your story,” exclaimed | accuse him of disecourtesy now. ‘But a kind 
Van Dyke. | fate brought me to Meshaumok. Tere I find 

‘I don’t know whether it is the influence of | that in my thirty years of New York life, I 
this quiet, sunny afternoon, or what it is, that | have not seen all the world. 1 think that three 
impels me to open a chapter of my life | months ago I must have been a most priggish, 
seldom read by others, but, at any rate, I will | conceited fellow, not worth the friendship of 
do so, and you can tell me, Van Dyke, after I | any sensible man—or woman either, Miss Her- 
am done, if Iam justified in whatever chival- | sey!” But she took no notice of his amend- 
rous feelings I entertain towards womankind.”’ | ment. ‘Yes, I was fated to come here to find 

So he went on and told them how, some that women may have souls. Here I have just 
years before, while with his regiment in Eng- heard of one who braved death in a fearful 
land, he met.a girl with whom he fell desper- | form for one she loved; and. within a few 
ately inlove. They became affianced. Several | weeks I have seen and known another, who can 
months afterward he was ordered to another | calmly tell the truth under most awkwaril 
town. He fell ill, so ill that his life was de- | circumstances!’ Margaret’s attention just 
spaired of.- Laura received intelligence of her then seemed to be fastened apon a very ugly 
lover’s sickness, and went to him, in spite of | little bug that had crawled up on her dress ; at 
her parents’ remonstrances. | any rate, she stooped down very low to remove 

She found him in the delirium of a conta- | it, and seemed much interested in it—too much 
gious fever, and persistently stayed by him, | —it was such a very ugly little bug. ‘Miss 
regardless of her own danger. The disease | Hersey, I must be pardoned for again alluding 
was at last conquered, and Ensign Chivas | to that old, disagreeable matter. It is the last 
was found to be convalescent. time, Iassure you. But I wanted to tell you, 

But ere ‘his strength fully returned, he saw | and I see no fitter time, now you have helped 
his faithful, loving nurse laid low by the same | to materially change my idea of your sex. I 
terrible malady. Those days and nights of | don’t know another woman who could frankly, 
watching by his bedside had well prepared her | in such a case, avow her poverty” — 
delicate constitution for the infectian. She “That is probably because you don’t know 
sank rapidly, and before many days, he came | another as poor,” interrupted the Indy, with a 
to know that she had literally given her life | dangerous look in hereyes. “To be equally 
for his. frank now—as frankness seems to be a quality 

All this, and more, he told in a simple, quiet | you admire—while I thank you for your excel- 
way. The years that had passed since those | lent opinion of me, I must beg you to discon- 
terrible days had softened their memory, till it | tinue the subject. I have womanly pride 
became rather a pleasure than a pain to speak enough to find it a very painful one.” 
of them. But nonetheless had their shadow Derrick was too much hurt to speak. He 
fallen over all his future. And this his two | felt he had somehow matle a mistake ; had so 
friends felt as they listened to his story. Der- | bungled in his speech that, instead of making 
rick was the first to break the silence after he her think she had the highest place in his re- 
had finished. | gard, he had, in some way, wounded her pride. 

“T understand now, my friend, to what you | But before the silence became oppressive, the 
referred one afternoon when we were chatting | captain spoke. 
and smoking On the piazza at the hotel—you | ‘It seems that I must always make the peace 
remembet ?”’ | between you,” and he smiled. Now, Van 

The captain nodded. | Dyke. Maggie isn't gait: so poor as she wonld 

“Though your experience has been sucha have you suppose, She has a small property 
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of her own, out of which she’’— Here a little 
hand was clapped upon his mouth, ‘‘ Yes, I 
shall tell it. Take your hand away, Maggie. 
She keeps at an expensive institution for the 
blind a young cousin of hers, of whom she is 
very fond. This is a serious draught upon her 
resources, and compels the strictest economy 
on her part. Now if you admired her before, 
what do you think of her now?’’ he trium- 
phantly concluded. Then to Maggie: ‘‘ Was 
it such a very serious offence in Mr. Van Dyke 
—this desire to show you his intense apprecia- 
tion of your character? Why, how could any 
one help admiring you, ma belle ?’’ 

“Oh, you: flatterer!’’ returned Margaret, a 
smile breaking over her face. ‘How can you 
talk such nonsense, my sometime-sensible cou- 
sin? It’s only beeause 1’m his relative, you 
know, Mr. Van Dyke, that he values me -so 
highly. There now, Sir Captain, you are paid 
in your own coin.” 

“ That is unfair, Maggie, after all I’ve said 
and done for you. Well, it is only the natural 
ingratitude of the sex, I suppose. Now I must 
leave you to complete the peace-making I have 
begun. I see itis so late that I must be getting 
our party together to start for home. I will 
send Ira to tell you when all is ready.” And 
the captain vanished. 

Now how that treaty of peace was ratified, 
it is.mot the privilege of the narrator to state, 
as there was no one to listen to the conversa- 
tion, exeept the little ugly bug before mentioned 
—and he crawled away before he could be ‘‘in- 
terviewed.” But, as the reader of average 
acuteness must have seen all along that poor 
Derrick was fast approaching the fatal cheese 
he had so many times successfully avoided, it is 
fair to suppose that on this occasion it proved 
too tempting to his olfactories—that, in short, 
the trap was sprung, and the old rat was at last 
caught. 

At any rate, of one fact there is no doubt. 
In the snowiest time, in that. snowiest of all 
cities— Montreal, there was a wedding, at which 
Captain Chivas shone as best man. Margaret 
Hersey was the bride, and, I believe, the bride- 
groom was Derrick Van Dyke. 





Ir you-.wish to keep your enemies from 
knowing any harm of you, don’t let your 
friends know any. 


HAF the unhappiness of life springs from 
looking back to griefs which are past, and for- 
ward with fear to the future. 


SMALL miseries, like smal! debts, hit us in 
so many places, and_meet us at so many turns 
and corners, that what they want in weight 
they make up.in number, and render it less 
hazardous to stand the fire.of one eannon’ball 
than a volley oqmpenah of such a shower of 
bullets. 








WHEN MY SHIP C1 COMES HOME. 
BY MARY E. NEALY. 





WHEN my ship comes home from sea, 
I shall cease my restless longing ; 
Joys that long have fied from me 
To my heart will thén come thronging ; 
Joys for which my soul has 
Forms that long my dreams have haunted, 
Loves and friendships I have wanted— 
When my ship comes home from sea. 


When my ship comes home from sea, 
[ will build a tasteful mansion, 
Nestled close behind a tree, 
With a moderate expansion : 
Four or five cool, airy chambers, 
Porches where the sweetbriar clambers, 
Honeysuckles dropping ambers— 
Whenmny ship comes home from sea. 


I will gather on my walls 
Little gleams of sunset beauty, 
Singing streams and foaming falls ; 
Scenes of love, and home, and duty ; 
A voyage of Cole’s, a Bierstadt’s mountain, 
A Chapman's “ Dark Girl by the Fountain,” 
A Reed’s “ Beulah,” too—I count on— 
When my ship comes home from sea. 


T shall fill my shelves with books, 
Filled with ali the lore of ages, 

Rich in learning, bright in looks, 
How I'll revel mid their pages! 

How I'll look on all with pity 

Who cannot, in Jane or city, 

Read, like me, his favorite ditty— 
When my ship comes home from sea. 


When my ship comes home from sea, 
I shall sail across the ocean ; 
I shal) roam through Italy . 
With a thankful heart's emotion ; 
*Mid her orange groves I'll linger, 
Listening to each soft-voiced singer, 
Sadly noting Ruin’s finger— 
When my ship comes home from sea. 
Then across a summer sea 
I shall reach my Spanish castles, 
Where awhile, right royally, 
I shall rule my lords and vassals; 
Drinking, by the Douro’s River 
And the winding Guadalquiver, 
Beauties that will last forever— 
While nry vessel waits for me. 
Then my ship shall bear me back 
To my own loved country’s bosom, 
Where I'll tread life's sunset track, 
Cherishing each dear home-blossom ; 
Thanking God for each revealing 
Of the biessed, dear home feeling, 
Which across my heart is stealing— 
When my ship is home from sea. 


—___—o 


Ir is easier to pretend to be what you are not 
than to hide what you really are; but he that 
can accomplish both has a little to learn in 
hypocrisy. 

TrvTH is the bond of union and the basis of 
human happiness. Without this virtue there 
is no reliance on language, no confidence in 
friendship, no security in promises and oaths. 
—Coller. 
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AN OLD LADY’S STORY. 


BY LOUISE 8. DORR. 








“You must go to see the ‘Old Ladies’ 
Home,’ ”’ said my friend, as we were putting 
on our bonnets to go out 

lt was my first visit to P. , and sight- 
seeing was, of course, the one thing of impor- 
tance under such circumstances. <A street car 
took us within a few doors of the place. It 
was not a general visiting day, but my friend 





knew one of the inmates, and her inquiry for | 


Mrs. Cady gained us prompt admittance. Up 
two flights of broad, easy stairs, following the 
direction given us by one of the matrons, across 
a long hall, and on to the corner room on the 
right, we proceeded. My friend knocked 
lightly at the door, and we heard a cheery 
“Come in’’ in reply. 

1 must confess that.until now I had felt some 
reluctance to making this visit. Ordinarily I 
do not enjoy sight-seeing where men and wo- 
men make a part of the spectacle. I have 
an impression that at hospitals and asylums 
“visiting days’? must be days of trial to the 
inmates ; that it eannot be at all pleasant for 
them to be put on exhibition, so to speak, for 
the inspection of all who may care for the 


show. Such being my feeling, it was with | 


some reluetance, as I have said, that I pas- 
sively fell in with my friend’s plan for this par- 
ticular afternoon. But that cheery “Come in” 
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much until Solomon, he fell sick, and then it 

took all we had saved to carry him through his 
| Sickness. After he was gone, I had to take 
| the burden of providing a living all on my own 
| shoulders, which 1’d seen the time that I could 

have done it easy, but now I was an old wo- 
man, and in grief, too, which made it all the 
| harder. I had always done some sewing for 
the shops, and it was that I had to depend 
| upon, though being a good deal broken down, 
| and my eyesight failing, I couldn't get along 
with work now as I had once, and I fell to 
worrying a good deal about what was going to 
become of me when I was past working alto- 
| gether. ‘The Lord will provide,’ I used to 
| tell myself every now and then, and for a little 
_ while I would feel comforted, but the old wor- 

riment kept coming back, hard as I tried not 

to be distrustful of the Lord’s promises. I 

knew about the ‘Home,’ but it took a hundred 
| dollars to get admitted here, and it might as 
| well have been a hundred thousand for any 
_ chance I had of ever getting so much ahead. 
| Still I kept thinking a good deal about it, and 
_ pretty often, when I carried my work home, I 
| used to make it in my way to pass here, for 
| the sake of looking up at the windows; all so 
| pleasant and peaceful like, that I couldn’t help 
| feeling a drawing toward the place. 

“But all this time I was failing, and had 
pains in my head and shoulders, so that I 
' couldn’t doa great deal of sewing now; and 
| what I did, when I carried it home, I could see 


seemed to place the call on the footing of a+| it did not suit so well as formerly, which set 


friendly visit, and I entered gladly. It wasa 
pleasant room, high and airy, with two large 
windows, through one of which the rich after- 
noen sunshine was streaming. The apartment 
was nicely and even richly furnished. The 
carpet was thick and soft, and dyed in rich, 
warm tints. The sofa, rocking, and easy- 
chairs were’ cushioned in crimson brocatelle. 
The bed was neatly made, and dressed in 
white. Everything about the room gave the 
impression of ease and comfort, so that I was 
tharmed at onee. 

“What a delightful place it is! 
like to live here myself,” I said. 

“Yes,’’ assented Mrs. Cady, who, with her 
veaceful face and cheerful manner, was by 
no means the least pleasant-looking object 


I should 


present, “we are as happy here as queens, I | 


didn’t use to look forward to spending my old 
«ge so comfortably. It is of the Lord’s merey 
that the way was opened for my coming here.” 

“is itastory? Tell me about it, please— 
that is, if you don’t mind,” I entreated. 

‘It is only ani old woman’s story, and maybe 
it won’t interest you much, but such as it is, 
you are welcome to it, lam sure. I was an old 
woman—sixty and upwards—when my husband 
died. We had never been rich, but we 'd got 
on comfortably with pinching a little here 
and a little there maybe, but never feeling it 


me thinking more than ever of a time soon to 
| come when I could get no work to do. Then 
| I felt as if I must certainly begin to save some- 
| thing to take me to the ‘Home.’ First of all, 
| 1 left off getting my bit of meat for dinner, and 
| after that, I gave up using butter with my 
| bread, and last of all, I made up my mind to 
' go without my tea, though that seemed the 
_ hardest thing I could have done, uniess it had 
been to give up eating altogether. I was but 
a poor creature at the best, and without my 
tea it seemed as if I was poorer than ever, and 
less able to get along. With all my saving, 
some how I couldn’t get anything ahead, which 
| it all went for rent and coal and things, and [ 

working the best I could, and living on bread 
| and potatoes, and drinking water, which, 
though it’s a good thing, because God made it, 
| was never meant to suit the stomachs of oid 
| ladies, my dears. Still I tried hard to keep 
from complaining, and if in my weakness I 
did murmur a little sometimes, I would set 
myself to count up my forgotten mercies after- 
| ward; and, truly, whatever the list of our 
miseries may be, if we really give our minds to 
offsetting it with a column on the other side of 
the account, the balance is sure to be on the 
side of the blessings. 
; “When Thanksgiving Day came around, I 
' was no richer than at the beginning of the 
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year, which was s the time when I men srying | | take some money in his, mouth, but the dog 


to save money. Just for that day, though, it 
seemed as if I must give myself a bit of a 
treat. 1 felt such a longing for stuffed chicken 
that I could not deny myself that much indul- 
gence, in memory of the bountiful Thanksgiv- 
ings that I recalled in the past. 

““So I went to the market and picked out the 
smallest icken I could see. I was all 
of a tremble while it was being weighed, for 
fear it would come to more money than I could 
pay. It was a great relief when I found I 
could reajly buy it, and my heart sung for joy 
whilst I was carrying it home. I took great 
care with the stuffing, and minded the basting 
of my poor little fowl as if it had been a fat. 
turkey for a grand dinner. It seemed the 
longest while in cooking, and I was impatient 
as a child that has never learned how to wait 
for things, though in my sixty years and up- 
wards, I had practised enough upon that lesson 
to have got it by heart, as one might think. 

‘The chicken was nicely done at last, and 
the fork I tried it with went clean through the 
meat, so I knew it would be soft and tender. 
I put the fowLon the table in an old flowered 
platter that I had when I first went to house- 
keeping, but some way I spilled a bit of the 
gravy on to the steve, which began to scorch, 
and make the room cloudy and unwholesome 
with smoke, and I had to open one of the win- 
dows to let out the bad air. It was in the 
basement of a poor tenement house that I 
lived, and the window faced the street. Do 
you believe it, my dears, that while I was in 
the pantry cutting a slice of bread, meaning to 
sit down to dinner as soon as that was done, 
in jumped a dog at the window, and though I 
heard him, and ran out as fast as I could, he 
got off with my chicken before I could stop 
him. I felt fit to ery, and was so weak that I 
trembled all over, but I followed after the dog 
and saw him go down the street after a nicely- 
dressed young man, that called out as soon as 
he saw him :— 

«Dando! Why, Dando!’ Thatis what the 
young man said, laughing-like, and very pleas- 
aut spoken. ‘Just give. an account of yourself, 
sir. Whose Thanksgiving dinner have you 
been stealing? Mercy upon us! whatean they 
have given that chicken to make it grow so 
very small? It wouldn’t feed more than a 
dozen as hungry as you and I will be when we 
get home, would it, Dando? But forall that, 
it must have been meant for somebody’s din- 
ner, because, you see, it is stuffed very tooth- 
somely, and roasted with great care, I should 
say. So Dando, you thief, you must go back 
and pay for what you have taken, and promise 
never to do so any more, or you’ll break your 
master’s heart by your bad behavior. Do you 
hear, you rascal?’ 

‘‘ Though he was half-laughing all the time, 
he seemed sorry, too, and tried to make Dando 








hung down his head and wouldn't do as he was 
bid. 

«Mind, sir,’ said the young man, still laugh- 
ing in a pleasant sort of way. ‘How do you 
know that some poor woman did not work 
hard for that Lilliputian bird? For shame, 
Dande! Go back, as I bid you, and pay for 
what you have taken.’ 

“Then I thought it was time for me to 
speak, having been too dazed-like before. So 
I said: ‘Don’t mind about the chicken, sir. I 
have got the gravy left, and that will make a 


nice relish for the potatees; so I shall make a: 


very good dinner after all.’’ 

“*Do you mean, my good woman,’ says the 
young man, as pleasant spoken as ever, ‘that 
potatoes and gravy are all you have left for 
your Thanksgiving dinner ?’ 

‘«*Not all, sir. There’s a bit of the loaf left 
yet, and it's a very nice gravy, so I shall do 
well enough without the chicken, and please 
don’t scold Dando, who didn’t mean to do any- 
thing out of the way.’ 

“<< Tt is kind of you to take his part, and he 
is very much ashamed of himself, I am sure. 
Will you show me where you live, my good 
woman? Dando may have to be put on trial 
for his misdemeanor, and I want to know how 
it all happened.’ 

“*Oh, yes! Come this way a little. It isin 
the basement there, where the window Is open. 
The dog must have smelt the chicken, and I 
don’t think he could help it, sir.’ 

‘**He must contrive to learh a lesson from 
it, however. Good-day, now! I hope you 
may enjoy your dinner in spite of Dando.’ 

‘‘T hurried back, then, thinking the potatoes 
would be getting cold, and sat down to eat my 
dinner after I had shut the window. I did 
miss the chicken, that is true, but not so much 


| somehow for thinking of the pleasant-spoken 
_young man. Pretty soon there came some one 


knocking at my door, and, when I opened it, 
there was a colored man carrying a heavy bas- 
ket, which was covered over with a white 
cloth. 

““«Be you the woman that had a chicken 
stolen®’ asks the man. And when I said, 
‘Yes,’ he shoved the basket inside, and ‘ Here’s 
yer dinner, mum,’ says he, ‘and there ’s a load 
of coal a-coming tocook it with.’ Then, before 
I could think of a word to say, off he went 
again, grinning and looking as happy as if 
he’d had a fortune left him. It was all so un- 
expected that I did not know what to do with 
myself. So I sat down and cried a littie. 
Then I took off the cloth to see what was in 
the basket, and a sight to bless a hungry wo 
man’s eyes it was, you may be sure: The 
nicest of fat turkeys and two plump chickens 
—they hadn’t had anything given them to make 
them grow small—and mince pies, and plum 
cakes, and two paper parcels with tea and 
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sugar in them, and a little serap of paper, with 
‘Dando’s compliments’ written on it. The 
load of coal came pretty soon afterward, and 
I don’t believe anybody in all the city kept 
that Thanksgiving Day more thankfully than 
I did. 

“Well, after that I used to see the pleasant- 
faced young man pass once in a while, and I 
got in the way of calling him—all to myself, 
you know—‘my young gentleman,’ and, some- 
how, the sight of him seemed always to be 
company for me in my loneliness. Once or 
twice, when I happened to be at the window, 
he looked up, and bowed, and shook his fist at 
Dando, who wasalways with him, asif toremind 
m= of what the dog had done, though there 
was no danger of my forgetting that, from 
thinking so much of what had come out of it. 

“The winter that followed was a pretty hard 
one for poor folks. Every thing, and espe- 
cially coal and flour, were high, and there were 
a good many days that I did not know where 
the next day’s food was coming from. One 
such time in particular I remember I had to go 
eut toward evening for something, and when 
walking down W- Street, I met my young 
man. I was going right on, but he stopped 
and spoke to me as pleasant as could be. 

“*How do you do?’ says he. ‘And I hope 
Dando doesn’t trouble you by repeating his 
old tricks now, does he ?’ , 

“ And Isaid: ‘Oh, no, sir, thank you!’ And 
the best that I could do the tears would come 
into my eyes at the thought that Dando would 
have to hunt pretty sharp to find anything like 
food to steaLin my poor rooms now. 

“*7’m glad Dando is on his good behavior,’ 
says the young man, then, ‘and I’m glad I 
happened to meet you, too, because I think 
you will be good enough to help me out of an 
unpleasant dilemma. I have just bought a 
mutton chop and some other things to carry 
home, and now a friend has invited me to go 
out of tewn with him, and I don’t know what 
to do with the articles I bought. Would you 
do me the favor of taking them off my hands ?’ 

‘“‘T knew just as well as could be that that 
was a made-up story, which he thought of be- 
cause he wouldn’t seem to offer me charity, 
and I blessed him in my heart for his generous 
thoughtfulness. He ran off into a shop, then, 
and in a minute out he came, looking so pleased, 
and bright, and smiling, and gave a market 
basket into my hand. I tried to thank him, 
but he wouldn’t hear a word. 

“*It is I that have to thank: you for taking 
the things off my hands,’ he insisted, and hur- 
tied away, lest I should thank him in spite of 
all he said, 








“When L got home, I found two great loaves 
of bread in the basket, a mutton ehop, a slice | 
of steak, a pound of tea, besides fruit—apples, | 
aud figs, and oranges—such as I had not tasted | 


for many a day. It seemed as if this supply 
had come to me like the manna with which 
God fed the Israelites in the wilderness, and 
after that I kept on more than ever calling the 
good young man my young gentleman, and 
finding companionship in my loneliness when- 
ever I saw him pass. 

“‘When spring came, things didn’t get any 
better with me, but rather worse. My sight 
was growing dimmer, and my fingers so trembly 
that I couldn't set the stitches so nice as they 
ought to have been, and I kept getting coarser 
work and poorer pay ; so that, instead of lay- 
ing up money, it was all 1 could do to get 
along, and the prospect of coming to the 
‘Home’ was as far away as ever. It seemed, 
someway, as if this was my land of promise, 
and I—a poor, weak, old Israelite—working 
and trying to get a footing here, but without 
much hope of ever entering into the wished-for 
rest. ’ 

“One night it was later than usual when I 
took my work home, hurrying as fast as I 
could for fear the shop would be shut up, and 
I wanted the pay for my work very much ; but 
I was too late, and had to go bagk as I went, 
feeling downcast a little, but trying to keep my 
spirits up with a verse I remembered :— 

“*God is the refuge of his saints, 

. | When storms of sharp distress invade ; 

Ere we can offer our complaints, 
Behold Him present with His aid!’ 

‘“‘When I came opposite the ‘Home,’ which 
I had taken in my way, I stopped a minute to 
look up at the windows, and some one walked 
quickly by me, whom on looking after him, I 
knew to be my young gentleman. A minute 
or so afterward a rough-looking man, with the 
villain in his face as plain as day, followed 
him ; and it came over me in a minute that he 
meant some mischief to the good young man. 
I kept on after the two, not knowing what else 
to do; my old bones aching, you may be sure, 
with the tramp they led me, for they were quick 
walkers both of them. At last the good young 
man stopped at a street corner to speak to some 
one, and the other stopped to look into a shop 
window, but all the time keeping an eye on my 
young gentleman. Then I felt as if the time 
had come for me to give my warning, if it was 
ever to be given. So I walked up to the bad- 
looking man, and put out my hand, as if I was 
a beggar asking alms; and he cursed me, and 
told me to get out of the way, which I was 
only too glad to do, being in a hurry to reach 
my young gentleman, who was just turning 
away from the friend he was talking with. 


_ When I came up to him, I put out my hand 


just as I did to the other ; but, instead of ask- 
ing alms, I said :— 

‘** Don’t look around now, sir, but there’s a 
man following you that I fear means to do you 
harm.’ 

‘“**T think you and I are eld friends, are we 
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not?’ said the young man, in that pleasant 
voice | nad minded before. 

“*You are very good to say so, and it’s a 
good friend you have been tome. I tovk on to 
be a beggar-woman so that the man behind 
there might not think ‘strange of my speaking 
to you, and I do hope, sir, you will have a care 
of yourself.’ : 

“*Thank you, my good woman, for your 
friendly warning. I will certainly be on my 
guard ; but, just to keep up appearances, you 
know, the beggar must have her penny.’ 

‘I said I didn’t want to take anything from 
him; but he put some money in my hand, and 
I went on my way down another street, by 
which I could reach home easily, though loth 
to lose sight of the young man, for I felt as 
much troubled by his dangér as if he belonged 
to me in some Way, instead of being so much a 
stranger that I did not even know his name. 
I couldn’t sleep much that night for thinkin 
of him, and the next morning, When I sat down 
to my sewing, 1 looked out of the window so 
often, hoping to see him pass, that my work 
did not get on at all. 

“By and by there comes a carriage with a 
gentleman, and lady, and a dog inside; and 
there was my young gentleman getting out of 
the carriage, and helping out the lady, and 
Dando frisking at his heels. The lady looked 
for all the world, with her pleasant face and 
laughing blue eyes like the young man, and 
both of them looked as good and handsome as 
possible. I was in such a tremble that I could 
hardly get to the door to let them in, but I did 
somehow, and the young woman put her arms 
right around my neck, and kissed me, as if she 
had known me all her life. 

“* You dear, darling old lady, who saved my 
brother’s life!” she said, crying and crying, 
and what could I do but ery for company, until 
the young man, he says :— 

“* Now, you silly women, this isn’t cheerful 
in the least. Laughing is better than crying, 
any day, isn’t it, Dando?’ And Dando nodded 
his head, and looked as knowing as if he really 
thought it was. 

***7’m glad you got off safe, sir,’ I said. ‘I 
have been worrying about you ever since last 
night.’ 

«That is because you have such a kind, 
motherly heart,’ says the young man; ‘and if 
it hadn’t been for your having such a heart, I 
fear I should have fared badly last night. 
Nelly and I couldn’t go away without coming 
to tell you about it, and to thank you for your 
friendliness. You see, I had drawn quite a 
large sum from the bank yesterday, and had it 
about me last night. It was, in fact, all that 
Nelly and I have in the world. That villain, 
whom you saw following me, must have found 
out about the money somehow, though I’m 
sure I don’t know how. After you had left 
me, I met a policeman smoking a cigar, and 





asked him to give me a light. While we both 
stupped for that, I contrived to let him know 
that there was some one behind me—the man 
was nowhere in sight then, however—who 
might be worth looking after. Then I went 
on as if I suspected nothing, but all the time 
keeping on my guard against a sudden attack. 
At last, in an illy-lighted street pretty well 
toward the upper end of the city, the man 
sprang upon me, but I threw him off, and at 
the same moment the policeman pounced upon 
him, and the villiain was carried off to the 
station house.’ 

**And so, you dear, it was your warning 
that saved Charley!’ says Nelly, hugging me 
again. 

“* Yes,’ says her brother, ‘Nelly and I owe 
you better thanks than can be put into words. 
Now, we want to know how you are getting 
along. You can make believe that we are 
your little girl and bey, and tell us just as 
freely as if we were.’ 

“Then, somehow, without meaning to be 
drawn into telling about it, they coaxed it all 
out of me. How poor I was, and how dis- 
trustful.about being able to take care of myself 
in the years to come, and how mueh I wished 
to save up money enough to admit me to the 
‘Old Ladies’ Home.’ The young man asked 
me then :— 

““*Do you think you would be happy at the 
‘“*Home?”’ | 

“And I says: ‘Oh, yes! Happier there 
than anywhere else.’ 

** And he says: ‘ Well, we will see what can 
be done. If Nelly and I were going to stay in 
P. , you should come and livewith us, but 
we are going West to live. We should have 
started this morning, but for what happened 
last night.’ 

“Well, the end of it all was that the good 
young man paid the money for my coming 
here, and furnished this room for me al! as 
nice as if I were a queen, instead of only a 
poor old woman. And there ’s never a Thanks- 
giving, nor a Christmas, nor a New Year but 
some token comes to me from my young gen- 
tleman and his dear sister. God bless them 
and reward them for it all!’ 

To this prayer of the dear old lady my heart 
gave asilentamen. As she gave the story to 
me, I have given it to you. May its influence, 
if influence it have, be in the interest of charity 
and kindliness of heart ! 


re 


To know more of ourselves, and to know 
meanwhile no more of God, makes our present 
anguish and desolation. 

By relying on our own resources, we acquire 
mental strength; but when we lean on others 
for support, we are like an invalid who, having 





accustomed himself to a crutch, finds it difficult - 


to walk without one. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CHEST PRESERVER. 

Materials.—One ounce and a quarter of soft white 
and a few skeins of dark red knitting wool. 

OUR model measures twelve inches in length 
and breadth. The pointed form of the under 
part is made by decreasing in the middle, so 
that the pattern runs aslant. 

Cast on 101 stitches. Knit forwards and 
backwards, the first row plain, the second 
purled; then begin to increase at the begin- 
ning and end of every second row. 

The pattern is knitted as follows :— 

Raise the first stitch of each row, then follow 
two stitches, which must appear purled on 
each side of the stomacher, in each row. The 
increase takes place between the third and 
fourth stitches on both sides. The fourth stitch 


Fig. 1. 





begins the pattern by working alternately two 
plain and two purled stitehes, and which are 
reversed after every second row, and so form 
a little square. The middle three stitches must, 
however, always appear plain on the right side ; 
and in every second row, the increasing row, 
there must be a decrease on both sides of the 
middle stitch—on the right side by knitting to- 
gether two stitches, and on the left side by 
raiving, knitting off, and drawing over, so that 
the number of stitches remains the same. 
When sixty-two pattern rows are worked in 
this manner, make the increase in the next 
eight rows on both, and decrease one stitch at 
the beginning and end of each row, knitting 
the two outer stitches together, and cast off the 
two or three in the middle ; then crochet two 
red rows all round the stomacher ; the first en- 
tirely in double stitch, the second, alternately, 





two double and a scallop, always passing over 
With the latter one stitch of the preceding row. 
VOL. LXXXIV.—6 





The scallops consist of four chain and one 
double in the first of the four chain. 
The two bands in the mode} are twenty-five 


| inches long, and are worked with red wool 
| erosswise*in the common tricot stitch, four 


Fig. 2 





stitches broad, and with a loop (buttonhole) 
at the end, formed of chain and double stitch. 
The strap is likewise in chain and double ; 
over it, at the corresponding place, sew the 
bands upon the back of the stomacher, and 
place the buttons as shown in the design. 


>> __—_—_- 


BATTLEDORES, SKIPPING-ROPES, 
BALILS, ETC. 

Fig. 1. This hoop, for playing at La Grace, 
is thirty-eight inches in circumference, and is 
worked over with twine and red worsted cord 
(see Fig. a). Begin by boring a small hole in 
the cane, and passing through it a piece of 
string and a piece of red worsted cord, each 
sixty to eighty inches in length, so that the 
ends are all equal. Then work the knots 
according to illustration, leaving small purls 





at the edge. When you have done 7 double 
knots with string, take up the red cord, and 
work 3 double knots without purls, after which 
take up the string again, and repeat this till 
the whole hoop is covered and the ends care- 
fully fastened off. Fig. d shows part of the 
hoop worked over with red cord only, as fol- 
lows: Bore holes in the cane at intervals of an 
inch and a half, pass the red worsted cord 
through 1 of these holes, work 4 double knots, 
and then make each end of the cord into a flat 
knot (see illustration), pass the cords through 
another hole in the cane, and repeat till the 
hoop is finished. Fig. ¢ shows a crochet cover- 
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ing for the hoop, which is worked as follows: | Fig. 3 consists of a cane thirty inches long: 


Make a chain in red wool the length required | 


to go round the hoop, and work on this a row 
of open treble stitches, and then on each side a 
row of chain stitch loops. Fasten this to the 
hoop in the following manner: Take a length 


of string and cross it over the hoop, at the | 
| cord with 2 tassels to the end of the stick. Fig: 


same time fastening in the treble stitches of 
the cover, and sew the ends together. The 
sticks used for the game of La Grace may also 
be ornamented in the same way as the hoops. 





about two inches from one end, and again five 
inckes below this, make a hole through the 
cane and fasten into these holes a thinner piece 
of cane about nine inches long to form a handle. 
Work over this handle with twine and red 
worsted cord, according to Fig. a, and tie & 


2 is wound round at the end with wadding, 
and then covered with ribbed crochet in gray 
twine, over which single threads of red worsted 
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Fig. a.—Detail of Hoop. 


cord are passed at regular intervals, and a red 
worsted ball at each énd of the handle, 2 tassels 
being added at the head of the stick. 

Figs. 6 and 7. These balls consist of 8 pieces 
of red leather of equal size, firmly sewn to- 
gether, and stuffed with horsehair and tow. 
In order to hide the joins at the top and bottom 
of the ball, put a small round piece of leather 
over these points, and fasten on the top and 
bottom a brass ring. , Fig. 6 is worked over 
with gray twine. Join these rings by passing, 
with a rug needle, the gray twine through one 
of the knots on the ring, across the ball, to the 
opposite ring. Repeat this 16 times, alter- 
nately following with the twine the seam be- 
tween the 2 sections of the ball, and passing it 
along the middle of the section. Wind the 
twine about 20 times round the middle of the 
ball, and then work over the twine with red 
cord, as seen in illustration. Fig. 7 is covered 
with a network of twine, worked according to 
illustration, beginning with a brass ring on 
which are netted 16 stitches. Fasten this ring 
on the top of the ball, and work 10 rows accord- 
ing to the illustration. Then begin at the other 
side of the ball with another ring, and work 
the second half to correspond with the first. 
Draw the two halves of the net together with 
string, and overcast the edges together round 
the middle of the ball. 

Fig. 4. In order to make a battledore of this 
description, take a cane thirty-five inches in 
length, and a thick worsted cord of the same 





Fig. c.—Crochet Cover for Hoop. 
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Fig. 5.—Detail of Hoop. 


length. Pierce a hole at the middle of the 
cane, and 5 more hoies at each side of the 
middle hole, at intervals of an inch and a half. 
Make holes also at half an inch, at three and 
at six inches at each end of the cane. Bend 
the cane to the shape seen in the illustration, 
and tie the ends together, passing a strong 
string through the holes and winding it round. 
Then put the red worsted cord round the out- 
side of the cane, fastening it to the handle by 


} twine crossed over it, and tie it round the bow 


by strings passed over the cord and through 
the holes bored in thecane. Thesestrings are 
forty Inches long, and are used for working 
the centre of the battledore. Begin with the 
middle strings, and fastening another forty 
inches long of twine to that already attached 


| to the cord, work 10 knots with purls, as in 


Fig. a. Repeat this with all the strings drawn 
through the holes of the cane, observing to 
make the last 2 rows of knots on each side 
shorter than the first 3, working only 8 knots 
in the 4th row from the centre, and 6 in the 
5th row. Then separate the 4 strings forming 
the knots, and taking 2 strings from adjacent 
rows. Work a second set of knots without 
purls. Work 7 knots on each side of the cane, 
and taking the 8 ends of string together work 
over the 6 inner strings with the 2 outer strings 
5 knots. Work 9 knots on the next 2 sets of 
strings, and bringing them to the centre, work 
again 5 knots over the inner strings. Repeat 
this, diminishing the number of knots in the 
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side lines till all the strings are worked into 
the centre, and work 20 krots with purls over 
all the strings, and fasten them firmly to the 
handle. Cross a red cord over the centre lite 
of knots according to illustration, and make a 
bunch of red cord loops and woollen balls at 
the upper end. A large red woollen tuft with 
loops of cord at the lower end of the handle. 

Fig. 5. Take 2 pieces of cane 8 inches long, 
and 2 pieces 13 inches long, and making grooves 
about an ineh from the ends of the canes, fit 
them into each ether and tie them together, as 
seen in illustration. Bore holes in the long 
ends of cane whieh form the handle, and pass 
a string through the holes at each end, tie it 
together and wind the string round. Then 
work over the handlé with twine according to 
Fig. a, without purls, and sew a large red 
worsted ball at, the end. Make a square of 
netting, 18 stitches each way, with gray thread 
on a haif-inch mesh, and fasten it to the cane 
frame with red cord. Then work the pattern 
with red wool, and ornament it with cords and 
tassels from illustration. 

Fig. 8. Take arope about eighty inches long 
and fasten at eight inches from one end of it 2 
red cords wound up in balls. Let one of these 
lie on each side of the rope, and taking that on 


end, unravel the cord, and sew the single 
strings into loops fastened to the woollen ball, 
observing not to fasten the handle, but leave it 
free. 

Fig. 9. This skipping-rope is made of 2 thin 
ropes laid side by side, with a ball at each end 
where they are tied together. These balls con- 
sist of a round piece of calico, gathered up and 
filled with horsehair, after which they are 
covered with red Cashmere and a network of 
twine. The double rope is then worked over 
with red worsted cord, according to Fig. a, 
without purls ; but a string of small red worsted 
tufts, threaded on gray twine at intervals of 
about an inch, is worked in with the knots, 5 
knots being made between the balls along the 
whole length of the rope. 
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OILCLOTH COVER. 

Materials.—Gray and brown oileloth, brown and 
erystal beads, black cotton, thick white cord, four 
small black circles. , 

Tuts cover is meant to be hung on the wall 
above the toilet-table, so as to preserve the 
paper hangings. Our pattern is made of sil- 
ver, gray, and brown oilcloth, plaited in a 
chess-board pattern. The ornament which 








the left hand pass it across the rope, then place | 


the right hand cord over the left hand cord, 
underneath the rope, and through the loop, 
and draw both cords tight. Repeat this the 
whole length of the rope, leaving 8 inches un- 
covered at the other end. Make the handles 
by covering a tube of card-board with wadding 
and red Cashmere, winding rows of twine 
lengthways over it, and working over the mid- 
die with red wool. Slip these handles on to the 
ends of the rope, adding a woollen ball at each 


forms the border consists of stars of brown and 
| erystal beads fastened on a circle of gray oil- 
cloth. The cover is edged all round with @ 
thick bead cord. The cover is twenty-seven 
inches wide and nineteen inches high. It can, 
of course, be made larger or smaller for table- 
covers, mats, etc. Cut two pieces of brown 
oileloth of the above-mentioned size; one of 
them is to be the lining. Round the other 
piece mark a line at a distance of about an inch 
and a half from the edge. Then make slits a2 
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Fig. 2.—Dressing-case. (Closed.) 


inch and a quarter long at intervals of an inch 
and a quarter on the sides of the piece of ivory 


cloth on the marked line, as seen on illustra- 


tion; then cut the oilcloth into strips the long 
way, at intervals of an inch and a quarter ; the 
border, however, must not be cut through. 
Then prepare seventeen strips of gray ivory 
cloth, each an inch and a quarter wide and six- 


teen and a quarter inches long, and plait them | 


into the brown piece, as can be seen on illus- 
tration. At both ends, where the gray squares 


touch the border, the end of the gray strip | 


must be drawn through the opening, and 
pasted down on the wrong side. The cover is 
then lined and ornamented with bead-cord. 
Lastly, ornament the brown border from pat- 
tern in beads an@ leather. 


GENTLEMAN’S TRAVELLING 
DRESSING CASE. 
(OPEN AND SHUT.) 

Tuis dressing case is made of very thin kid, 
lined through with flannel, upon which is sewed 
pockets, and a band to hold all the necessary 
articles, as seen in Fig. 1. Fig. 2 shows it 
rolled up to place in trunk. 


ee 


BONNET OR CLOTHES-BASKET. 

A COMMON willow basket is the foundation, 
the inside of which is covered with plain glazed 
lining. The partitions are of card-board, 
covered with cambric, and the pockets at the 
top of the basket are of the same, also covered 
and finished with flaps, which are fastened with 
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a button. All the inner parts ofthe basket 
are covered quite plain. The outside is covered 
with box-plaits. ‘ ; 

The drapery for the upper trimming is em- 
broidered, also the border around the lid. An 
oval made of cambric, plaitéd on, is finished in 
our model with a daisy fringe, as is also the 
drapery. 

White muslin over colored cambric makes a 
pretty cover for thig) basket... A double strap 
and smail peg led through the draping to the 
outside are to be over with red tape or 
ribbon, and the peg to be attached to a piece 
of cord the same \ ; 
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INFANT'S. BIB. 
THe foundation may be of pipyé or calmbric, 
and the embroidery may be worked with white 





cotton, or with black or red ingrain silk or cot- | 








ton. Any of the edge trimmings given in these | 





| pages will serve to ornament the frill, which 


goes round the bib. 
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BALL-HOLDER : BUTTONHOLE 
EMBROIDERY. 

Materials.—White merino or muslin de laine, 
coarse white sewing-silk, colored silk for lining, one 
steel band-hook. 

Tuts useful holder for a ball of wool or cot- 
ton can be attached to the waistband by 4 
hook put on for the purpose. The embroidery 
is traced out on white merino, and the outlimes 
all buttonholed round somewhat wide with 
coarse white silk, cutting avery the stuff at all 
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the spaces between, so that the embroidery 
looks transparent on the foundation of colored 
silk, the lower part also of the same silk being 
sewn to the above. The lower silk is of a 
piece eight inches wide and thirteensand a 
quarter inches long, which, at thé lower end 





of the embroidered holder half, is made a little 
peinted, and also at the upper end. The stuff 
of this holder half standing over is to be sewn 
down in the middle as a quill plait. A white 
ierino stripe, an inch and a quarter wide and 
fifty-two inches long, buttonholed on both sides 
in small curves, and then gathered along the 
iddle, makes the frill-like edge all round the 
holder. 
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KNITTED OVERALLS FOR A BABY. 

Ir is worn under the pelisse and frock, being 
tied round the waist, and will be found a great 
preservative against cold, as it keeps the feet 
and legs. and, indeed, the whole body, warm ; 


and young children, not being able to take any | 


exercise, are very apt to become chilled when 
taken out in winter time, although the weather 
may be bright and fine. The materials required 
are three ounces of white and half an ounce of 
scarlet single Berlin wool; a pair of rather 
long bone or ivory needles, No. 8; and another 
pair, which need not be so long (No. 10), both 
measured by the Bell gauge. 

Commence at the top of the back, by casting 
On with the white wool 7 stitches. 1st row. 7 


plain. 2d. Knit the 7 stitches plain, and cast 
|on 7 more. 3d. 14 plain. 4th. Knit the 14 

stitches plain, and cast on 7 more. 5th. 21 
| plain. 6¢%. Knit the 21 stitches plain, and 
east on 7 more. Proceed in this manner, cast- 
ing on 7 stitches at the end of every alternate 
row (always at the same end), till in the 13th 
there will be 49 stitches. 14f/. Knit these 49 
back plain, and cast on 35 more, which will 





make 84 stitches on the needle. With these 
knit 28 ribs or 56 rows plain, backwards and 
forwards, without increase or diminution (a 
rib is two rows, and may be counted by the 
raised ridges or purl rows that appear on each 
side of the work ;) then increase a stitch at the 
beginning and end of every alternate row by 
knitting twice (once as usual, and again from 
_ the back) in the 2d stitch of the row, and in 
| the one before the last, for 12 rows or 6 ribs; 
| this will give youy96 stitches. In the following 
34 rows or 17 ribs decrease at each end of every 
alternate row by knitting the 2d and 3d and 
the 2 stitches before the last together ; this will 
leave 62 stitches ; then knit 8 rows plain, with- 
out increase or diminution, after which 25 rows, 
in ribs of 2 plain, 2 purl, reversing the stitcles 
in the alternate rows so as to keep the rib. 

The first 9 of these 25 rows are without de- 
| crease ; then decrease in the same manner as 
| before, at each end of every alternate row for 
8 rows, and afterwards every row for 6 rows, 
which will bring you to 42 stitches ; knit 2 more 
rows without decrease, which completes the 
leg. Then work a row of holes, slip 1, * over, 
| knit 2 together, repeat from *; purl the row 
back again. 

Change to No. 10 needles, and for the scarlet 
shoe and white stocking, pur] 27 stitches, still 
with white, taking off the remaining 15 0n a 
| piece of wool tied together. For the white 
| stockings, knit-12 plain, turn and purl 12; re- 
| peat these short rows alternately, till 12 are 

done, and cast off on the wrong side. Now 

take the scarlet wool and purl the 15 stitches 
| left on the needle; with another (a smaller 
one is more convenient) pick up 10 stitches 
along the side of the stocking just worked, 
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purl thew also with the scarlet, and cast on 10 | 44th. Like 12th. 15th. Slip 1, knit 2 together, 

additional stitches, which will make 35 on the | plain, till only 5 are left, knit 2 together twice, 

needle 1 plain. 16th. Plain. th. Like 11th. Cast 
Now work for the side of foot and sole as | off from heel to toe, and, without breaking off 





Fig. 1.—Cigarette Case. (Page 89.) 

follows : 1st and 2d row. Slip 1, rest plain. 3d. | the thread, take up to 10 stitches along the 
Slip 1, knit 2 together (at toe), rest plain. 4th. | sloped side of the toe (which, with the lop 
Plain. oth. Like 3d. 6th. Plain. 7th. Like left from the casting off, will make 11) for a 
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Fig. 2.—Embroidery for Cigarette Case. (Page 89.) 


) wi 8th Plain. 9th. Like 3d. 10th. Plain. | gusset, and knit them to the top. Then knit 
: 11th. Slip 1, knit 2 together, rest plain to the | back 9, knit 2 together. For 2d row of gusset, 
last 3 stitches, which knit 2 together, 1 plain, | knit 2 together, 8 plain. Repeat these 2 rows 
fur the heel 12th Plain. 13th Like 11th. | alternately, each time diminishing the number 
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left on the needle, which knit together and 
fasten off. All the diminutions must be nade 
at the same end of the gusset—that furthest 
from the toe. Now join the scarlet to the 10 
stitches that were cast on in the 1st row of the 
foot, pick the 10 stitches up and knit 9 of them, 
then insert the other end of the left-hand 
needle into the 1st of the white stitches, taking 
up the part of the cast-off row that looks purled, 
next the front of the stocking, and knit it and 
the last stitch together. 2d row. Slip 1, 9 plain. 
3d. * 9 plain, pick up, as before, the next 
stitch of the white stocking, and knit it with 
the last stitch. 4th. Slip 1, 9 plain; repeat 
these 2 rows till all the white stitches are 
worked up. Then, in continuation of the last 
row, pick up and pur! 10 stitches along the 
other side of the stocking and the 15 that were 
tied together, making 35 again on the needle. 
Knit to the top again plain, then repeat from 
the first row of the foot and sole, and add a 
second gusset worked like the first. This com- 
pletes the left half of the overalls. As the 
plain knitting is the same on both sides, the 
other half may be knitted precisely the same; 
but before doing the row of’holes at the ankle, 
care must be taken to face them, so that the 
straight edge of the two backs should come to- 
gether when joined, and that the shoe and 
stocking may*be knitted on the right side of 
the work, as it will be when finished. Sew 


of plain stitches, until there are only 2 stitches | roll of paper for cigarettes, and fastens with a 





the overalls together on the wrong side, com- 
mencing at the top; then the Jeg and shoe, in 
doing which join the sloped side of the gusset, 
and lay the two flat sides to the plain piece 
over the toe, which forms a nice square toe. 
When the whole is put together, do a row of 
double crochet round the top with the white 
wool, then, with the scarlet, a round of * 2 
treble, 2 ch., missing 2 of the foundation, and 
repeat from *. For the last round, 4 treble in 
each space of 2 ch., also with scarlet. Run a 


plait of scarlet and white wool about a yard | 


and three-quarters in length, with small tassels 
at the ends, through the holes to tie round the 
waist in front, and a similar plait five-eighths 
long, also with tassels, through the row of 


holes at the ankles, tied in a small bow in | 


front. Any other shoe that the worker pre- 
fers, or is accustomed to knit, may be substi- 
tuted for the one given above. 
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CASE FOR CIGARETTES. 
(See Engrarings, Opposite Page.) 

THIS case is made of Java canvas, embroi- 
dered from Fig. 2. The squares marked black 
are worked with brown silk soutache, fastened 
down with double cross-stitches of light green 
silk. The double stitches in the centre of the 








squares are worked with dark green silk, the 
single stitches with red. The case is lined | 
with green moire silk; it is fitted up with a 





gilt clasp. 


BRUSH CASE. 
A PLACE may casily be founs! for this case in 
the hall, ciuse tu the hat and cloak stand. The 





frame is of dark, carved wood, with a place left 
for the embroidery in a medallion shape. In 
the model is a monogram in gold cord, worked 
on green velvet. 
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TRIMMED with point lace around the edge. 
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THE LINEN-CLOSET. 


One of the chief advantages connected with living 
in roomy houses lies in the facility with which ar- 
rangements may be made for keeping each article 
required for household purposes in a separate place. 
People who enjoy this comfort are enabled to effect 
the very considerable, albeitindirect, economy which 
results from the eareful storing of goods. Most 
housekeepers are sensible of the profit which attends 
buying certain artigles of consumption in large 
quantities, and make such purchases accordingly, 
but comparatively few take into consideration an 
equally profitable outlay in the pufchase and pre. 
servation of household linen. Yet both articles yield 
a corresponding profit, provided they be judiciously 
selected and economically 

The first requisite is a closet, of press, in which to 
store linen. With alittle management, most houses, 
even the least considerately planned, may be made 
to afford the desired space. If it should happen 
that any choice in the matter exists, a linen-closet 
should be contrived against a wali in connection 
with a chimney where a fire is daily burning. Any 
apartment of which the wall is built against the flues 
of a kitchen fire is the best for the desired purpose. 
The gentle warmth which ¢he bricks retain is the 
best means.of preserving linen from mildew, so 
troublesome to prevent in damp situations. The 
worst place for a linen-closet is, for the same reason, 
against am outside wall, especially if the wall be ex- 
posed to @ 3outh-westerly aspect, or shaded by trees. 
In most modern villas there are some small rooms of 
a nondescript kind that may be advantageously em- 
ployed as linen-closets. All that is usually needed is 
to partition off the desired space by means of doors, 
and to fit in shelves. The shelves should not be too | 
deep, as things that are out of sight are apt to be | 
forgotten, in which case one may be just as well 
without them. If the dimensions of the closet | 
should be in excess of the quantity of linen to be 
stowed away, china and glass may be put aside in 


the same place. No articles, however, liable to de- | 


cay, should be put in the linen-closet. All clean 
linen not in use should be kept in the linen-closet, 
including blankets, counterpanes, and, if there be | 
sufficient room, family bedy-linen not in wear. At | 
the end of summer, a good manager puts away her 
best white quilts, mtslin curtains, thick blankets, 
and the light cotton and linen garments of her chil- 
dren. These she carefully puts aside on their re- 
spective shelvés, and at the same time gives out 
more seasonable coveringsand garments. Previously 
to putting’ aside such articles, necessary repairs 
should be made; or, if there be not time at the mo- 
ment to undertake the work, a description of the 
intended alterations should be written on slips of 
paper attached to each parcel of goods. 

No linen or muslin articles should be placed in the 
linen-closet, if they be likely to remain there any 
length of time, without the starch having been pre- 
viously removed, and the things “rough dried.” 
The airing of sheets and Gounterpanes especially 
should be thorough, and, if possible, they should be 
put away straight from the fire. It is owing to the 
imperfect manner in whieh such work is usually 
performed that mildew so-constantly affects linen. 

It is very difficult to remove mildew when it has 
taken firm hold of linen. The following compound 
is sometimes found successful: Take equal parts of 
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of table-salt, add as much lemon-juice as will con. 
vert the ingredients into a thick paste, cover the 
spots with the mixture, and leave the linen exposed 
in the open air till the mildew is removed. As a 
preventive of mildew after damp weather, the linen- 
closet should be occasionally opened, and free air 
suffered to circulate in it through an open window. 
The contents of the closet should also be aired before 
a good fire, or in the sun. 

Next to mildew, moth is the most troublesome 
matter to deal with connected with the preservation 
of woollen stores. Numberless remedies are recom. 
mended for the prevention of moth in woollens and 
furs. Spices of all kinds—pepper, camphor, turpen- 
tine, and of late, paraffine—have been amongst the 
most often-tried remedies, Each and all may ocea- 
sionally have proved successful, inasmuch as moths 
particularly dislike strong odors of any kind, and 
rarely attack scented materials in preference to 
those which are devoid of smell. The onfy true pre- 
ventative of moth, however, lies in the use of alum. 
The keeper of some large and valuable woollen 
and fur stores lately informed the writer that no 
means are equally efficacious in preventing the at- 
tack of moth as the application of finely-powdered 
alum to all articles which do not admit of being 
saturated, and by soaking those articles which do 
not suffer by immersion in a solution of alum and 
water. With regard to the treatment of furs, it is 
not sufficient to dust the powdered alum on the sur- 
face ; it should be well worked in at the roots of the 
hair, the portion nearest the skin being the par- 
which moths begin first to devour. 

Colored woolien materials require the same kind of 
treatment. There is one exception in favor of red 





cloth. It is not within the experien®e of the gentle- 
| man mentioned that moths destroy red-dyed wool- 
| lens. This probably arises from the circumstance 
| that alum is used in the process of dyeing red. All 
shades of .gray, on the contrary, are particularly en- 
| ticing to moths, and require especial care to pre- 
serve. White woollens and blankets may be safely 
ble aft, even in exposed places, if, after having been 
washed, they are dipped in a solution of alum and 
| water. 
The time at which people generally examine their 
stores of woollens is not the most favorable for the 
| purpose. Supposing, for instance, that such articles 
are put aside in the spring, they should be left un- 
| touched till October. By that time moths are no 
| longer about, and there is no danger of any secreting 
| themselves in the materials. By October, if any eggs 
| have been deposited, the maggots will fall out on the 
| materials being beaten. Airing blankets and furs 
in the summer sunshine is liable to be attended with 
greater damage than the act is intended to prevent, 
owing to the prevalence of moths in all places at that 
season. 

It is almost unnecessary to mention that in a well- 
arranged linen-closet every article should be kept in 
its appointed ‘piace. When articles are put away 
from the wash, those of the past week’s washing 
should be placed at the bottom of the pile to which 
they belong, and not laid on the top. By this means 
the same articles are kept in wear in turn, and 
thereby even a limited stock may be made to last 
longer without extensive renewal, than when only 
two or three things are in constant use. Articles 
that are reserved for use on special occasions should 
be kept apart from the rest. Inside the door of the 
linen-closet, or press, should be pasted a list of all 
the linen kept in the closet. If the family be large, 
and the beds numerous, the order in which the 
sheets should be changed should be noted in a sepa- 





soft soap and powdered starch, and half the quantity | rate list. It is hardly possible for the head of 3 
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family to bear all these details in mind without such 
assistance, and the comfort of her household depends 
largely on the amount of regularity that is observed 
in such matters, 

We will continue this subject in our next number. 





MISCFLLANEOUS COOKING. 


Roast Wild Ducks.—inside the duck put an onion 
with a little pepper and salt and a spoonful of red 
wine. If the fire be good they will cook in twenty 
minutes; garnish with raspings of bread, and serve 
with onion sauce. They should not be overdone. 

The Gravy.—Take the necks and gizzards, a 
spoonful of port wine, half an anchovy, a blade or 
two of mace, a slice of an end of a lemon, an onion, 
and a little pepper; add a pint of water, and boil to 
half a pint; strain through a sieve on to a spoonful 
of browning made of burnt sugar, and pour over the 
ducks. 

Rice Soup.—Take four carrots, four turnips, six 
leeks, six Onions, and a little root of parsley. Cut 
them up into pieces of the shape and size of dice, and 
fry them in butter. When well cooked, add the re- 
quisite quantity of water for the soup. Now put in 
with them four ounces of rice—more if required— 
boil them all for one hour and a half, until the rice 
and the other ingredients are sufficiently couked, 
and then add salt and coarse pepper for seasoning. 
Before sending up this dish to table care must be 
taken that there is not too much butter in the soup. 

To Boil a Ham.—Soak over night, if long hung; 
put it in cold water, and let it simmer for six or 
eight hours, according to weight; a quarter of an 
hour for every pound is usual. If done before the 
time for serving, cover it with a clean cloth, doubled, 
and keep the dish hot over boiling water. Take off 
the skin carefully, and strew over the ham raspings. 
Garnish with carrot and lemon, and fix round the 
knuckle a fringe of white paper. 

Mock Vegetable Soup.—Grate a pound of sliced 
potatoes into pulp, and put them in a saucepan with 
six quarts of water. Add also a quart of dried peas, 
three onions, six ounces of rice, and two pounds of 
beef cut in slices. Boil them together until the soup 
is reduced to five quarts, and strain it through a 
colander. Now beat the peas into pulp, and add to 
the strained broth, with three heads of celery cut 
into slices. Simmer the soup again until the celery 
is tender, and season with salt and pepper, catchup, 
or soy. 

To Boil a Tongue.—If dry, it will take four hours 
slow boiling, after soaking: a tongue out of pickle 
from two hours and a half to three hours, according 
to size. When done, skin and garnish with lemon 
and flowers in vegetables, or real flowers, barberries, 
etc. Meat or savory jelly, very transparent, in small 
pieces, makes a pretty garnish for coid tongue, ete. 

Carrot Soup.—Put any bones that may be at hand 
into some of the liquor in which meat has been 
boiled. Add also some onions and turnips, salt and 
pepper. Let them simmer for two hours, then strain 
the liquor into a clean saucepan containing a number 
of carrots cut in slices, and again boil it until the 
carrots are reduced to pulp. The broth should then 
be strained through a coarse sieve, and again boiled 
until the liquid becomes as thick as pea soup. 

Rice with Onions.—Cut the onions into pieces the 
size and shape of dice, using only the bulbs for that 
purpose, the other parts of the onion not being suit- 
able. Then put them in a pan with a little butter, 
and let them remain on the fire until brown. Then 
pour in sufficient water to make the required quan- 
tity of soup, and season with salt and fine pepper. 





Afterwards put into the saucepan four ounces of 
rice—or more if required—and boil them together 
for an hour and a half. 

Potato Puddings.—1. Mix together twelve ounces 
of boiled mashed potatoes, one ounce of suet, one 


; Ounce (a sixteenth of a pint) of milk, and one ounce 


of cheese. The suet and cheese to be melted, or 
chopped as fine as pesbible. Add as much hot water 
as will convert the whole into a tolerably stiff mass; 
then bake it for a short time in an earthen dish, 
either in front of the fire or inapoven. 2. Tweive 
ounces of mashed potatoes, one ounce of milk, and 
one ounce of suet, with salt. Mix and bake as be- 
fore. 3. Twelve ounces of mashed potatoes, one 
ounce of suet, one ounce of red herring chopped fine 
or bruised in a mortar. Mix and bake. 4. Twelve 
ounces of mashed potatoes, one ounce of suet, and 
one ounce of hung beef grated or chopped fine. Mix 
and bake. 

Roast Beef (Sirloin or Ribs).—With a good clear 
fire, give a quarter of an hour to the pound; but a 
joint of beef of ten pounds will take about two hours 
and a half; twenty pounds, three hours and three- 
quarters. Hang the joint a good distance from the 
fire at first, and bring it gradually closer, when hot 
through, to prevent its being scorched while yet raw. 
Baste very frequently, wiih clarified dripping at 
first, as there will not be sufficient fat when ‘irst put 
down; dredge with flour a quarter of an hour before 
taking up, to make it look frothed. 

To Roast Pigeons.—Scald some parsley, chop it 
with the livers, mix them with a piece of fresh but- 
ter, season with pepper and salt; put a portion inside 
each pigeon; cover the breast with a slice of bacon 
fat: roast them; serve with parsley and butter in the 
dish. 


CAKES MADE WITH INDIAN CORN-MEAL. 

Indian Pound Cuke.—Make into a paste three- 
quarters of a pound of meal, a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, half a pound of butter, eight eggs, and a 
grated nutmeg. 

Indian Cake.—Add to a pint of sour milk a tab'e- 
spoonful of sugar, the same quantity of butter, one 
egg, sufficient meal to thicken it, and a teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda. 

Ginger Cake.— Mix in a quart of sour milk the 
same quantity of meal, and a pint of flour; add a gill 
of molasses, two teaspoonfuls of carbonate of soda, 
and some salt and ginger. 

Hoe Cuke.—Mix together three tablespoonfuls of 
cream ina teacupful of buttermilk, and sweeten it 
with three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Then add gra- 
dually sufficient meal to render it a little thicker 
than batter, and flavor it with salt and spice to suit 
the palate. 

Johnny Cake.—Make a batter of the consistence 
employed for pancakes, of the following materials: 
A quart of milk, a teacupful of wheat flour, a sutti- 
cient quantity of Indian meal, three eggs, and a tea 
spoonful of carbonate of soda. Pour the batter into 
a tin pan well buttered inside, bake it in a hot oven, 
and eat it warm with milk or butter. 

Corn-meal Cake.—Mix together a pint of meal, a 
teacupful of sour eream, and the same quantity of 
fresh milk, half a cupful of molasses, one egg, a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and as much cinnamon, nutmeg, or other spice 
as may be required to flavor the cake. 

Batter Cakes.—Add a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, and a little salt to a pint of sour milk. Stir in 
it suf§cient meal to make it into a thick batter, and 
cook it like pancakes in a frying-pan. 

Another way to make Batter Cake3.—Mix tho- 
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roughly a quart of meal in the same quantity of boil- 
ing water, and two raw eggs previously well beaten 
up. Then season the batter with salt, and cook it as 
above directed. 

A Cheap Way to Make Batter Caukes.—Make a 
batter of equal parts of meal and beiling water, add 
a little salt, and allow it to become nearly cold. 
Then mix some yeast with it, aud when it has risen 
sufficiently, cook it in the usual way. 

Corn Muffins.—Mix together a quart of buttermilk, 
a few eggs, some flour, and enough meal to form a 
paste. Then add a tablespeonful of melted butter, 
and some salt. Then bake it in a well-buttered pan. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Render Boots and Shoes Waterproof.—To make 
boots proof against snow and wet, také one part 
mutton suet and twice that quantity of beeswax, 
melted together; apply to the leather at night, and 
wipe the boots with a flannel next morning. When 
the composition is first applied, the leather will not 
polish as well as usual when blacked, yet they will 
be susceptible of a brilliant polish after the blacking 
has been applied a few times. The following com- 
position not only renders the leather capabie of re- 
sisting wet, but also makes it more pliable, softer, 
and more durable. Dissolve half an ounce of Bur- 
gundy pitch in half a pint of drying oil mixed with 
half an ounce of turpentine. To use this fluid, the 
boots should be made slightly warm before the fire, 
and then painted over with the composition by 
means of a soft brush. Then allow them to dry, and 
paint them over again with the liquid. The boots 
should then be placed in a warm and dry place until 
perfectly dry. Another composition of a similar 
kind is made by dissolving an ounce of powdered 
resin in @ quarter of a pint of linseed oi] made hot 
over the fire in a pipkin. Then add two ounces of 
mutton suet, from the kidney, chopped up small, 
and simmer until the materials are: well mixed. 
This composition is applied like the last, but does 
not require a second application. 

Pickle for Tonques.—Water and porter, each one 
quart; saltpetre, four ounces; bay salt, two pounds; 
common salt, two pounds. Simmer together and 
skim, and pour it hot over the tongues, which have 
been rubbed four days with sugar, salt, and salt- 
petre. The tongues, having lain in the pickle for 
eight days, will be fit for use. 

To Remove the Taste of Turnips from Milk.— 
When cows are fed on turnips, their milk is apt to 
taste of that vegetable. This may be prevented by 
putting a small quantity of saltpetre into the pail 
into which the cow is milked. 

To Restore Fading Flowers.—Should the flowers 
be much withered, and beyond the efficacy ef cold 
water readily to restore, plunge their stalks about an 
inch deep into scalding water, and by the time the 
water becomes cold the fiowers will be restored and 
fresh. Cut off the ends of the stalks which have been 
softened by the sealding water, and restore the 
flowers to the vases in cold water. 

Acidulated Drops.—Grate a little lemon-peel, and 
put it into a saucepan with some pounded loaf sugar. 
Add a sufficient quantity of orange juice, together 
with two Seville oranges, to give the necessary flavor. 
This mixture should dry over the tire till of a proper 
consistence, when it should be dropped off the point 
of a knife on sheets of clean white paper. 

Mutton Hams.—The mutton for the purpose should 
be very fat. Mix two ounces of raw sugar with one 
ounce of common salt and half a tablespoonful of 
siltpetre. Rub the mutton ham with this mixture, 





for three successive days, at each time throwing 
away the brine which exudes from the meat; then 
wipe it, and rub it again with the mixture as before. 
On the morrow, beat and turn and wipe it as before, 
and repeat this for ten days, taking care on leaving 
it after each salting to have that side uppermost 
which was undermost before. Let it then be smoked 
ten days. 

The Best Use of Dripping.—Dripping, when clari- 
fied, by pouring it when melted into water, can be 


| used for common pastry, but it is inferior to lard or 





anc place in a pan; beat it, and turn it twice aday | 


butter for that purpose. 
CONTRIBUTED. 
MILWAUKEE, October 23, 1871. 

My DEAR FRIENDs: I notice in. your November 
number some person asks you respecting the re- 
moval of warts. Please allow,me to give you my 
simple and sure cure, which we have used thirty 
years in our family, and never known to fail, not 
hurting in the least: Take the thick or top part of a 
red common carrot, cut out the inside or core, and 
fill up the hole with common table salt ; the moisture 
of the carrot will dissolve the salt; now apply the 
solution with the finger two or three times a day. 

T. P. COLLINGBOURNE. 

Apple Paste.—Scald some apples until they be- 
come soft, and let them drain. Pass the pulp 
through a sieve, and let it boil down over a gentle 
fire, taking care to stir it confinually to prevent it 
burning. Then remove the pan from the fire, and 
mix syrup with it, containing as many pounds of 
sugar as there are pounds of fruit. Simmer the 
whole over a gentle fire, and make it into shape in 
moulds, and dry the paste ina warm place. ELLEN. 

Flaxseed Syrup for Cough.—Simmer two table- 
spoonfuls of flaxseed in a pint of water until it is 
reduced to-half; then add the same quantity of 
strong vinegar or lemon-juice, together with three 
pounds of brown sugar. Let it remain over a rather 
slow fire for two hours, and skim it frequently. 

Mrs. C. 

Drying Figs.—Make a syrup of six pounds of 
sugar, put in a peck of figs; boil till clear, pour ona 
little syrup; while drying, add figs to the syrup till it 
is all gone. When dry, pack away in a jar a layer 
of figs and a layer of sugar. 

Jelly.—To one package of gelatine add three half 
pints of boiling water and three half pints of cold 
water; let it remain until the gelatine is dissolved, 
then add one pound of sugar, half a pint of wine, 
two lemons, the whites of two eggs beaten to a froth, 
add a stick of cinnamon; let the whole boil well 
fifteen minutes, and then strain off to <ool. 

Drop Cakes.—To four eggs a quarter of a pound of 
butter, half a pound of sugar, half a pound of flour, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda or saleratus; 
dropped in spoonfuls in the spider. 

Sweetmeat Pudding.—Take the yelks of twenty 
eggs, one pound of sugar, one of butter; beat them 
well together, then cover your baking pan with @ 
nice paste, and cover the bottom with sweetmeats of 
any kind; then pour on the pudding, add spices 0 
your taste, and then bake. WAYNESBORO. 


To Preserve Lemons.—Place some dry fine sand at 
the bottom of an earthen jar, and arrange a layer of 
lemons on it, stalk downwards, taking care that the 
lemons are not allowed to touch. Then cover them 
with more sand to the depth of two or three inches, 
with more lemons on them. Continue to do this 
until the jar is filled, and place it in a cold and dry 
place. In this way lemons may be kept for a whole 
year. Oranges may also be preserved in the same 
manner. 8. 
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‘Ditors’ Cable. 


TO AMERICAN SCIENCE. 


Now, Faith is the substance of things hoped for ; 
the evidence of things not seen.—StT. Paci 
TuHoOvu hast harnessed the lightning, 
And saddled the sea; 
Now bridle the winds— 
In service for thee. 
Then read, on the rainbow, 
What beauty is worth, 
While using its colors 
To fertilize earth. 


We walk in God's sunshine, 
Where life and love breathe; 
But darkness, death, silence, 
Lay eaverned beneath, 
Till lanterns of Science 
Were lit under ground, 
Where Nature’s great storehouse, 
For man’s work, was found! 


God's steps through the ocean 
What eye can discern? 

The trained soul of Science 
His pathways must learn. 

Do fires in the centre 
Hot rivers roll forth, 

Lest frosts from Pole Circles 
Should desolate earth? 


Search humbly the heaven, 
Our world nearest God; 
The blue vault His temple, 
His footstool earth's sod! 
He made all, He gave all— 
Heaven, earth, sun, and sea— 
To men, for their duties; 
And open for thee. 


O Science, be loyal! 
No “substance” save Falta, 
Of all that men hope for, 
Can help them in death. 
Bow down to the Highest: 
Hold fast the true thought; 
And on thy white banner 
Write: “ Wuat nata Gop wroucatT!” 





INVENTION AND INTUITION. 


THE efforts of that small band of women who as- 
sume to represent their sex in claiming the right of 
suffrage have so persistently ignored the great and 
radical differences between the sexes that it is espe- 
cially necessary to recall them. One would think 
that the mere statement of their doctrines put for- 
ward by the agitators would be sufficient to show 
their unfitness for the dangerous boon they ask: but 
by dint of dwelling upon one or two half truths, and 
keeping everything else out of sight, they have made 
a certain impression ; and now is the time for every 
Woman who believes the mission of her sex to be in 
a sphere apart from polilics to speak out, to give a 
reason for the faith that is in her, and to make our 
State Legislatures and our Congress understand that 
these complainers represent a very smal! fraction of 
American women. 

We have dwelt upon the moral and mental differ. 


| make a suggestion. 








ences between the sexes so often that we now only! 
The very papers which contain 
accounts of the noisy and quarrelsome suffrage con- 
ventions contain also, side by side with them, the 
record of those marvellots achievements whose sum 

is material progress. Year by year the mechanical 

inventions and appiiances by which the world is to 

be subdued take upa larger and a larger place in 

our thoughts. The discoveries of science bear fruit 

to the service of man. We need not go ever the list 

se often cited, but we remark how many of these 

wonderful appliances are adapted for the comfort 

and convenience of women. The sewing machine, 

the washing machine, the cooking stove, the thousand 

appliances for making Home a paradise of ease—how 

forlorn would a woman be deprived of these! 

Yet, in the making of these, she has had no share. 
The earth bas been made fruitful, subdued, and em- 
bellished by man alone. The ground is tilled by 
men. The cities are built by men. Nor is there the 
slightest indication, either in Nature or in Revela- 
tion, that the work was intended for woman. Allow 
me here to repeat what I said in the preface to 
**Woman’'s Record” some twenty years ago:— 

Men, even good men, hold the doctrine of woman's 
inferiority because St. Paul says she was created 
“for man.” Truly, she was made for man, but not 
in the sense in which this text has heretofore been 
interpreted. She was made to refine his human af- 
fections, and elevate his moral feelings. Endowed 
with superior beauty of person and a corresponding 
delicacy of mind, her soul was ta help him where he 
was deficient—namely, in his spiritual nature. She 
was made a help meet for him in Paradise; and that 
he there needed her help shows that he was not per- 
fect while standing alone. She must have been 
nearer perfection than he in those qualities which 
were to help him. She had not his strength of body 
or capacity of understanding to grasp the things of 
earth; she could not help him in his task of subdu- 
ing the world; she must therefore Imve been above 
him in her intnitive knowledge of heavenly things, 
and the help he needed from her was for the inner 
man. 

This, then, is the doctrine of the Bible, that when 
banished from Eden, man was ordained to be the 
worker, inventor, and maker of things fram earth ; 
the provider and protector for the hotsehold; the 
lawgiver and defender of social, moral, and political 
rights, the sustainer of moral and religious duties: 
woman was the preserver of life, the first teacher of 
manhood, the guardian of home, honor, and happi- 
ness; the comforter, the inspirer, and the exemplar 
of whatsoever things are lovely, pure, and of good 
report. 

We women have a world of our own, in which we 
reign supreme. It is the Kingdem of Home. To 
teach, to console, to elevate, to train in all goodness 
ind nobleness, to concentrate around ourselves the 
purest and most intense joys known to humanity~ 
is not this enough? Man works on brute matter, 
woman on human nature. Who can say that hers is 
not the loftier sphere? Let her leave the government 
of the community to those who have done so wonder. 
fully for her and for themseives, and content herself 
with that moral power whose effects endure to 
eternity. 
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HINTS ON LANGUAGE—NO. 7. 


SOME FASHIONABLE BRRORS. 

THERE are certain erroneous expressions, very 
common in colloquial speech, and often appearing 
in print, which cannot be called vulgarisms, because 
they are used by well-bred people; nor yet can they 


be deemed evidences of ignorance, since those who | 
: creme, “and that is good English. Why cannot we 
say fully better?’ “In the first place,” returns the 


employ them usually Know better, and will at once, 
on correction, admit that the expressions are inde- 
fensible in logic. In spite of correction and logic, 
however, the expressions continue to be used; and 
if they could be kept out of books, we need not be 
so fastidious as to object to them. But as the speech 
of good society is sure to get into print, it is as well 
to note these little defects, which offend the critical 
sense, and should not be allowed to corrupt the lan- 
guage. 

The expression, to “promise faithfully,” is often 
used with a meaning quite different from that which 
the words properly bear. When, for example, the 


elegant Mrs. Delacreme musters her gay forces at | 


the pienic ground, and misses an expected recruit, 
she may be heard to say, “That troublesome Mr. 
Jones is always disappointing me. He is not here 
yet, and he promised me faithfully that he would 
come early.” Now it is clear that this is just what 
the disappointing Jones did not do. He promised 
positively, earnestly, solemnly, no doubt, but, alas! 
not faithfully. 

“In case.”"—The same excellent lady, with the 
prudence which distinguishes her, said to her daugh- 
ters before starting, ‘‘ You may as well put the um- 


brellas 2nd waterproofs in the carriage, girls, incase | 


it should rain.” Of course, we know, and she knows, 
that she wished to have those useful articles brought 
in amy case. No doubt, there is here what gram- 
marians call an ellipsis. The lady desires that tite 
things should be brought “to be ready in case it 
should rain.’ But if this long phrase seems too 
formal, why not say briefly, and in good English, 
“for fear it may rain?” 

“ Directly.”"—But Mr. Jones arrives at last, in a 
great hurry, and makes his excuses in fashionably 
bad English. He had just returned from the city; 
the train was late, but he started for the ground di- 
rectly it arrived. Instead of directly, Mr. Jones, be 
so good as to say as soon as. If you question our 
correction, substitute for directly some other adverb 
of like meaning—instantly or forthwith, for example 
—and you will see that it will not do. 

“ Like.”—Then the precise Mr. Smith, who is as- 
sisting the young ladies in their duties among the 
baskets, puts in a word, and an unlucky one, too’ 
“You Know what the French say, Jones: ‘He who 
excuses himself, accuses himself.’ If you want to be 
punctual, come by the first train, like Ido.” Jones, 
who is college-bred, feels a slight internal shudder 
at the closing words. He knows that Smith should 
have said either like me, or as Ido. But, after all, 
Smith’s grammar is no worse than Jones's, though 
the latter has perhaps more writers and speakers of 
good repute to keep him in countenance. 

“ Fully."—The Hon. Mr. Delacreme enjoys the 
“outing,” and the freedom from business and poli- 
tics, as much as the youngest. “This is a pleasant 
place for an excursion,” he remarks. “TI like it fully 
better than Riverside.”’ People do not commonly 
correct one another's errors of speech in polite so- 
ciety, but this rule does not apply between Mr. Dela- 
creme and his old bachelor friend, Mr. Brown, who 
is nothing if not eritical, “That’s not English, 
Delacreme,” remarks Mr. Brown. “So you told me 
before,” replies Mr. Delacreme, quite ready for the 
contest, but I am better prepared for you now— 





fully better, if you will allow me to say so. 1 found 


the very expression in Brougham’s work on Dens. 


| thenes, the other day.” “Oh, Brougham!" retorts 


Brown, in a tone in which admiration and deprecia- 
tion are oddly combined ; “don’t quote Brougham. 
He was a great orator, if you like, but a very slovenly 
writer. What do you mean by fully?” “ Wesay, or 
at least the poets say, full well,” replies Mr. Dela- 


critic, “we don’t say fully well; and then full well 
means quite well, or very well; but we cannot say 
quite better, or very better.” Mr. Delacreme ponders 
for a while, and then, as chess-players say, surren- 
ders. “I believe you are right, Brown,” he admits, 
“and I won't say it again.” Ten minutes later he is 
heard to assure the charming Miss Azure that, in 
his opinion, the last idyls of Tennyson are fully bet- 
ter than the first; so hard is it, even for the polished 
and particular Delacremes, to free themselves from 
accustomed faults of speech. N. 





THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SCOTT. 
PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH, in an address de. 
livered on the occasion of the “Scott Centenary,” 
thus adverts to some of the most admirable traits of 
the illustrious poet and novelist :— 


SCOTT’S PURITY. 





“T heard Thackeray thank Heaven for the purity 
| of Dickens, I thanked Heaven for the purity of a 
| greater than Dickens—Thackeray himself. We may 
| all thank Heaven for the purity of one still greater 
|} than either—Sir Walter Scott. I say still greater 
| morally, as well as in power as an artist, because in 
| Thackeray there is cynicism, and cynicism, which is 
| not good in the great writer, becomes very bad in 
the little reader. Impure novels have brought, and 
are bringing, much misery on the world. Scott's 
purity is not that of cloistered innocence and _inex- 
nerience. Itis the 4 purity of one~who had seen 
he world, mingled with men of the world, known 
evil as well as good; but who, being a true gentle. 
man, abhorred filth, and teaches us to abhor it too.” 


HIS HUMANITY. 


“He knew that a novelist had no right even to 
introduce the terrible, except for the purpose of 
exhibiting human heroism, developing character, 
awakening emotions, which, when awakened, dig- 
nify and save from harm. It is want of genius and 
of knowledge of their craft that drives novelists to 
| outrage humanity with horrors. Miss Austen can 
| interest and even excite you as much with the little 
domestic adventures of Emma as some of her rivals 
can with a whole Newgate calendar of guilt and 
gore.” 





HIS CHIVALRY. 


“Let the writer of fiction give us humanity in all 
its phases, the comic as well as the tragic, the ridicu- 
lous as well as the sublime; but let not him lower 
the standard of character or the aim of life. Shak- 
speare does not. We delight in his Falstatfs and his 
clowns as well as ip bis Hamlets and Othellos; but 
he never familiarizes us with what is base and mean. 
The noble and chivalrous always holds its place as 
the aim of true humanity in his ideal world. Scott, 
like Shakspeare, wherever the thread of his fiction 
may lead him, always keeps before himself and_us 
the highest ideal which he knew—the ideal of @ 

entleman. If any one says these are narrow 
Pounds wherein to confine fiction, I answer there 
has been room enough within them for the highest 
tragedy, the deepest pathos, the broadest humor, the 
widest range of character, the most moving incident 
There has 

ure and 
ervantes, 


that the world has ever enjoyed. 
room within them for all the kings of 
healthy fiction—for Homer, Shakspeare, 
Moliére, Scott.” 





WHAT TO TEACH. 
TuHat Mr. Disraeli should make a speech, and 4 
| good one, too, about “ Plain Sewing,’ may seem 
rather odd and surprising. But from a man of 
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genius, anything is to be expected. It seems that at 
a late distribution of prizes among the pupils of a 
school near his residence, Mr. Disraeli took the op- 
portunity of remarking that at the Great Exhibition 
which was held in London last year, there was a dis- 
play of plain sewing from all parts of the world, and 
he was at first somewhat perplexed at finding that 
all the prizes had been awarded to Irishwomen. On 
inquiring into the cause of this phenomenon, he 
learned that the Irish Government had recognized 
the importance of plain sewing, and had made it one 
of the branches required to be taught in the national 
schools. 





The result was that Irishwomen were be- | 


eoming proficient in this useful art, to the. great | 


benefit and comfort of their households. He thought 
it very desirable that this branch of instruction 
should be introduced into the schools of England, 


where, he said, there was much inconvenience and | 


discomfort among the working classes, owing to the 
deficiency of the women in this accomplishment. 

Mr. Disraeli stopped here, but we fancy that he 
had the further object, in what he said, of giving his 
countrymen, and his countrywomen also, a quiet 
hint on the purposes of education. The object of 
teaching plain sewing is to make the pupil useful at 
home and in after life. If this is the principal pur- 
pose of education, it is clear that schools and col- 
leges should be chiefly devoted to those branches of 
learning which will tend to this result, and that 
other branches, which are designed chiefly for dis- 
play, or which are only useful to one pupil in a thou- 
sand, should have asecondary place. If, for example, 
Latin and algebra, French and music, are the 
branches of instruction which will best.qualify young 
men and young women to be useful at home and 
efficient in their future duties, then, of course, those 
are the subjects which should be chiefly taught; but 
if there are other branches of more value in these 
respects, our systems of instruction should be modi- 
fied accordingly. Something like this, we dare say, 
was what Mr. Disraeli meant by his little disquisi- 
tion on plain sewing. If not, it can only be said that 
his speech will bear this inference, and “he builded 
better than he knew.” 


LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS. 

THE immense sale of chromo-lithographs in this 
country was a convincing proof that only the high 
prices of pictures deterred the public from buying 
them. The taste for painting and the desire to pos- 
sess beautiful portraits and landscapes is, perhaps, 
more general than appreciation of any other fine 
art. For one that enjoys a fine poem or a great 
musical composition, there are three who take 
pleasure in a scene of indoor life or of natural loveli- 
hess; which requires no effort to admire it, but, hung 
against the wall before them, recalls them, when- 
ever they lift their eyes, to a sense of the beautiful. 
There is every reason to hope that people will 
not stop here, but that the taste for fine pictures will 
extend itself to the exquisite portraits before us. 
They are “ photo-lithographs,” cut in stone by one 
of our Philadelphia artists. Each has a motto or 
sentence to express the mood of religious emotion. 
One is a woman's head, with eyes cast down and 
hands clasped on the breast—the motto, “ Blessed 
are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.” 
The other, more beautiful still, is a man’s head and 
the upper part of his figure. His eyes are raised to 
heaven; his hands are clasped over the crucifix; 
his look is of intense adoration. The motto is, “O 
Lord, my Strength and my Redeemer!” The artist 
is Miss C. A. Drinker, a pupil of Mr. Van der 
Wielen’s school, which we have so often mentioned. 
She drew these exquisite figures on the stone—a feat 








rare enough to deserve special commenivration. 
Her studio is at No. 524 Walnut Street, and she 
takes pupils. We are not surprised at her success 
and at the universal praise bestowed upon her ad- 
mirable works. We hope that they will bring her 
the substantial reward which talent and devotion to 
art should always command. 

The engraver of these portraits is Mr. Wm. Schaus, 
of 749 Broadway, New York, a prominent importer 
of pictures and engravings. At his store and from 
the artist the lithographs can be purchased. 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITRESS. 


““Wuart strikes us most in the LApy’s Book is its 
constant freshness of interest. Instead of being one 
of the oldest of our magazines is it not the very 
oldest?), one might suppose that it had only begun 
last year, with a staff of the youngest and liveliest 
among our good writers. Ihave no doubt that many 
of your contributors are young as well as lively ; but 
Iam inclined to attribute the excellence of the maga- 
zine in this respect to the fact that the hearts of the 
conductors are in their work. To be heartily en- 
gaged in a good work, which we know to be pros- 
pering under our hands, is the best of mental reju- 
venators. It must be a great satisfaction to Mr. 
Godey and yourself, and to all others who have been 
connected with the LADY’s Book, to know that it has 
been, and still is, a source of such great and wide- 
spread good. For forty years it has been engaged in 
diffusing information of the most useful kind through 
the homes of our people, and at the same time incul- 
cating sentiments tending to purity, refinement, 
and the elevation of our domestie and national life. 

**When I think of the effect which your periodical 
must have produced on the minds of such a vast 
number of readers in all parts of our country, for 
nearly half a century, I cannot but consider it a 
great power in the land. It is not too much to say 
that at least a million of households are happier. 
healthier, and wiser than they would have been if 
the Lapy’s Book had not been read by some of their 
members, or by their parents or instructors. The 
consciousness of this must be a cheerer and incentive 
to the editors, as well as a reward; and I cannot 
think it surprising that with this assurance to ani- 
mate them, they are able to keep the pages of the 
—— aglow with the cheerfulness of perpetual 
youth.’ 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


WoMEN AT CORNELL.—Mr. Gage, a trustee of Cor- 
nell University, has lately presented the institution 


‘witha large sum of money for the establishment of 


a department for the education of young women. It 
is proposed to erect the necessary buildings on a 
piece of land, twenty or thirty acres in extent, ad- 
jacent to the present college. The two sexes will 
meet only at lectures, so that the new department 
will be almost a distinct college. There will, indeed, 
be only a slight innovation on the present system, 
as ladies residing in the town and the wives of pro- 
fessors attend many of the lectures at present. It 
appears, however, that some time must elapse before 
the idea can be realized, as the new buildings must 
be completed, professors secured, and many other 
arrangements made to prepare the college for the 
reception of ladies. 

Russian LIBERALITY.—Russia, like Brazil, is so 
fortunate as to have an emperor of enlightened mint 
and humane sentiments. An imperial order has 
lately been issued in Russia, by which “in view of 
the great usefulness of the Sisters of Mercy in hos- 
pitals,”” women are to be allowed to act as surgeons, 
to vaccinate, and to be employed as chemists. They 
are to have every facility and assistance in all edu- 
cational establishments. They are further to be 
admitted as “signal-women” in the telegraph depart- 
ment; they may be employed as accountants, and 
may be placed in other situations of trust. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN PALBSTINE.—The systematic sur- 
vey of Palestine, which was commenced thirty years 
ago by our distinguished countryman, Doctor Kd. 
ward Robinson, is about to be taken up and con- 
tinued by our American society, of which the Rev. 
Dr. J. P. Thompson, of New York, is president. The 
society will carry on its explorations chiefly in the 
lands “beyond Jordan,” where many ancient cities 
are still standing in good preservation. The won- 
derful discovery of the Moabite stone, with its in- 
scription giving such a striking confirmation of the 
Bible narrative, shows what interesting results may 
be expected from the efforts of this society. 

THE VALUS OF TEETH.—Novelists and poets are 
fond of comparing the teeth of their heroines to 
pearls. A practical writer on health goes beyond 
them, however, and affirms that “every tooth is 
worth a diamond.” Who, indeed, would be so fool- 
ish as to give a good set of teeth (real, dear reader!) 
for the finest set of diamonds that ever existed? 
And yet, while our diamonds, if we have any, are, 
guarded with the greatest care, our teeth, as the 
same writer justly complains, are too often treated 
with utter disregard, as though they were the most 
valueless things in the world. Of all misuse of the 
teeth, none is worse than that of employing them to 
pull, break, or wrench metals or other hard sub- 
stances. Young people especially should be warned 
against a practice which may cost them many days 


aches, the feet are cold, the bowels constipated, but 
not always; the skin is hot, and not much disposed 
to moisture; the pulse is rapid and hard, and some. 
times irregular; and the pupils of the eyes con. 
tracted, not infrequently to the size of a pin’s head, 
There is an intolerance of light and noise, loss of ap. 
petite and vomiting ; the eyes are suffused, and haye 
an excited look, and often there is squinting; the 
face is either flushed or pale; the temporal arteries 
throb; there is wakefulness, restlessness, uneven 
respiration and sighing; a tottering gait, if the pa. 
tient attempts to walk; ringing in the ears, and 
sometimes convulsions. After a certain length of 
time, delirium sets in, usually coming on at night, or 
it may be present, to a greater or less extent, from 
the. beginning. There is incoherency, uneasiness, 
and slight shudderings. The patient wants to get 
up, and must be held in bed, or he will doso. He 


| how tugs patiently away, endeavoring to arise, never 


or weeks of pain, and the loss of what they should | 


prize beyond pearls or diamonds. 

To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “Gold for Gold’’—“ Turned Out for Rent” 
—Self Conquest’—‘* Shadows on the Hill”—*‘* Ned 
Ramsay’s Holiday’—* Faith’—“* Calm’—*“ The Last 
Ride”—*“ The Wager of St. Clair’’—“* The Lily’s Love” 
and “ Elva.” 

The following are declined: “‘Wanted—a Lame 
Wife”—* Tneology”—“ The Violet’—* Essay on Au- 
tumn”—“The Violet Cross’ and “The Miller's 
Daughter.” 

“The Last of the Old Year" and “Christmas Eve” 
received after our December number had been 
issued. 

*“ Polly’s Offer."" No letter, no stamps. 


getting weary or angry, for hours at a time, and 
finally, if he should be allowed to do so, he gets up 
on the floor, totters feebly around, gazes indifferently 
about him, and seems to have no object in the world 
for-wanting to get out of bed. Light is not painful 
to him now, and his headache is usually gone; the 
pupils no longer remain contracted, but become 
much larger in size than is natural; the sight and 
hearing become impaired ; liquids lie in the mouth 
without being swallowed, or are allowed to run out 
of it: the delirium yields gradually into drowsiness, 
attended often with twitching of the tendons and 
picking at the bed-clothes; and the pulse, instead of 
being frequent, as at first, is slow and measured, 
and the respiration uneven, and interrupted with 
deep sighs. Convulsions are not infrequent, and the 
urine sometimes dribbles away without the con- 
sciousness of the patient. As the disease progresses 


| in its course, the drowsiness grows deeper and 


deeper, until a complete state of insensibility ensues. 
The patient lies upon his back, lifeless and immova. 
ble. The pulse becomes very fst and weak; the 
respiration grows more irregular and sobbing; the 


| skin becomes cold, and covered with a clammy per- 


“Ella D. V.” will please call at office of Lapy’s 


Boox. Wrote to her once, and she never called at 
post-office for 'etter. 
“Summer Days.” The author sent no stamps. 


When will authors learn to attend to these matters? | 


“Only Waiting.” No letter, no stamps. 

MSS. are only exempt from letter postage when 
both ends are left open. 

“The Cloud on the Betrothal.” The writer sent 
no stamps. 


= Health Department, 


BY DR. CHARLES P. ULE. 








BRAIN FEVER. 

Tuts disease is one of the most alarming and fatal 
affections that physicians have to deal with. It 
usually comes on with headache, intense and deep- 
seated, which sometimes seems to occupy the whole 
head: sometimes some particular part of it, as the 
forehead, side, or base, and occasionally shoots from 
one point to another. It is usually constant, but 
many times paroxysmal, coming and going, and be- 
ing more severe at one moment than another. There 
is usually a chill, more or less marked. The back 


spiration; the features grow sunken and haggard, 
the sphincter muscles of the body relax, and the pa- 
tieat dies in a state of profound insensibility. 

This is the usual mode of attack and course of the 
disease, but it does not always follow these rules. 
Sometimes it is ushered in with convulsions, which 
leaves the patient in a stupor, from which he only 
arouses when pinched or sharply spoken to, and im- 
mediately falls back again. In other cases, this 
drowsiness or stupor is the prominent symptom 
from the eommencement; and still at other times 
delirium is the first symptom, which gradually in- 


| efeases as the disease advances, or is furious from 





the onset. In some rare instances the disease has 
been known to commence with a sudden loss of 
speech, but this form is not at all common. 

The course of the disease is very uncertain. When 
it comes on with violent delirium or stupor, it may 
terminate fatally within the first twenty-four hours. 
It more usually lasts, however, from one to three 
weeks, if treatment is not successful in relieving it. 

The causes are blows or falls upon the head; ex- 
posure of the head, unprotected, to the rays of the 
sun, or to artificial heat: violent mental excitement, 
hard study, ete. It always is more common in men 
than in women, but women are not by any means 
exempt from it. It occasionally supervenes upon 
scarlet fever or small pox, and sometimes from 
disease or trouble of any kind in the ear. 

The treatment is what physicians term “strictly 
antiphlogistie”—that is, opposing inflammation, fot 
the disease in itself is an inflammation of the mem- 
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branes which cover the brain, and protect it from 
the skull. No individual, without the experience or 
practice of a physician, should undertake to treat 
the case without the aid of one. It is a dangerous 
disease, and what is to be done for the good of the 
patient, must be done in the beginning, before the 
inflammation gets too much under headway. When 
the symptoms begin to make their appearance, give 
an active cathartic, make cold applications to the 
head, soak the feet in warm water, and apply mus- 
tard poultices, and send fora physician. This is the 
best thing that can be done, and the quicker it is 
done, the better. 











fiterary Dotices. 


From J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WAS SHE ENGAGED? By “Jonquil.” A toler- 
ably well written but rather tiresome American 
novel. The plot possesses no especial interest, and 
the characters are sketchy. 

From J. M. Stoppart & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CLOTILDE; or, The Secret of Three Generations. 
From the French of Alexandre de Pontmartin. By 
Kate C. Barton. The title of this story in its original 
form was “ Recollections of a Notary,” a title which, 
though not savoring quite so strongly of sensation as 
the one adopted in its stead, we think it would have 
been well to have retained. The translator is evi- 
dently a novice in her art, but the story itself is a 
pleasing one, sensational to a certain degree, but 
unexceptionable in its moral tone—something which 
cannot always be said with truth of French novels. 


From WILLIAM B. Evans & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HILA DART. A Born Romp. By Mary E. Mum. 
ford. This is the liveliest, the most natural, and the 
most entertaining of juvenile stories that has made 
its appearance since the publication of Miss Alcott’s 
“Old-Fashioned Girl.” It should meet with hearty 
appreciation at the hands of the public. 


From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

FANCHON THE CRICKET; or, “ La Petite Fa- 
dette.” By George Sand. This is a new edition of a 
French novel which forms the basis of the popular 
drama of the same name. 

MONSIEUR ANTOINE. By George Sand. 


From ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

THE HIDDEN POWER. By Miss Bunnett. A 
story of school life, and of the influence for good 
and evil which every child may exercise. It is weil 
and simply written. 

A ROUGH BOY’S STORY. By Mrs. Margaret 
Hosmer. This excellent little book is the story of a 
bad boy, a regular street-corner rowdy, such as we 
see in our great cities, who was gradually won over 
to decency and religion. The narrative is really 
interesting, simply told, and effective. Mrs. Hosmer 
is one of our best writers of juveniles. 

THE KING’S PINEAPPLE. By E.R. This is a 
Story based on history, of a famous pineapple that 
was grown by John Rose, Charles the Second’s gar- 
dener, and of the great temptation that beset a little 
child on account of it. It is thoroughly well written. 

THE HALF CROWN AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. 
By Rev. Robert Hall. 


From Henry C. LEA, PhilMMelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SMIENCES. Edited byTsaac Hays, M.D. Assisted 
by I. Minis Hays, M.D. October, 1871. 

VOL. LXxx1¥.—7 





From Harper & BrotruEeRs, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, and J. B, Lip- 
PINCOTT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE IN 1871; with a Full Account of the Bom- 
bardment, Capture, and Burning of the City. By 
W. Pembroke Fetridge, Editor of ‘“ Harper’s Guide- 
Book to Europe and the East,” ete. The author of 
this work remained ju Paris from March 6th until 
after the capture of the city by government troops, 
completed May 29th, 1871. He has taken the mass of 
contradictory reports, emenating from all sources, 
of the events of that period, and has diligently ex- 
amined and carefully sifted them, with a view to 
making the present history as correct and reliable as 
possible. The author is probably biased in his work 
by a strong prejudice against the Commune, which 
gives, perhaps, some slight coloring to his statements 
and conclusions. But the book is an exceedingly 
interesting one, and gives, we believe, on the whole, 
a tolerably fair account of those terrible events which 
so recently transpired in the city which claimed to 
be the very centre of the civilized world. There are 
numerous portraits, copied from photographs, of 
prominent members of the Commune; also a map of 
Paris, which will aid the reader in obtaining an ac- 
curate knowledge of events. 

THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST. From 
the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alexander the 
Great. By Philip Smith, B. A., author of ‘ History 
of the World.” This history includes Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Pheenicia. 
An intimate acquaintance with the early history of 
these countries is essential to all who wish to be well 
versed in classic literature. In the preparation of 
this book an effort has been made to produce a 
manual both for the use of the student and the gen- 
eral reader. The volume is liberally illustrated with 

engravings. 

HISTORY OF LOUIS PHILIPPE, King of the 
French. By John 8S. C. Abbott, author of “The 
French Revolution,” etc. The history of a life so 
yaried in its character as that of Louis Philippe can- 
not fail to be interesting. And now, that there is an 
effort to re-establish his dynasty upon the throne of 
France, every one who has watched the progress of 
the recent French revolution will be desirous of mak- 
ing themselves familiar with the features of this 
monareh’s life in order to judge of the rights of the 
legitimists, and their probabilities of success. 

NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC for 1872. 
This little pamphlet contains, besides the calendar 
and other matters usually found in almanacs, numer- 
ous comic illustrations and humorous sketches and 
poetry. 

THE PREY OF THE GODS. A Novel. 
rence Marryatt (Mrs. Ross Church). 

JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farjeon, author of 
“Grif.” 


By Flo- 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lipprxcort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES into the Natural 
History and Geology of the Countries Visited Dur- 
ing the Vovage of H. M. 8. Beagle round the World. 
By Charles Darwin, M. A., F. R. S., author of * Origin 
of Species,” ete. This is a new edition of a work 
which first appeared nearly thirty years since, 3 
work in which will be discovered many facts and 
theories which have since developed themselves in 
the active brain of Mr. Darwin into a theory con- 
cerning the origin of species, for the advancing and 
maintenance of which he has now a world-wide 
celebrity. The volume is an interesting one, and 
will repay the scientist for a careful perusal. 
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POEMS BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Col- 
tected and Arranged by the Author. This beatiful 
volume of poems is embellished by a fine steel por- 
trait of Bryant as a frontispiece, (hile the body of 
the work is enriched by numerous excellent wood 
engravings. Arranged by the author himself, we 
must regard this collection of his poems as the one 
which Bryant considers as the best, and by the 
means of which he desires to be remembered in the 
future. The printers and binders have done their 
part creditably: and in its clear print, tinted and 
hot-pressed paper, gilt edges, and handsome appear- 
ance generally, the volume is a fitting shrine for the 
productions of America’s best-beloved poet. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. With 
illustrations by George Cruikshank, John Leech, 
and H. K. Browne. This month two volumes of the 
“ Handy Volume” edition of Charles Dickens’s works 
reach us; one containing “Old Curiosity Shop” and 
“American Notes,” and the other “Our Mutual 
Friend.” 

THE DIAMOND ON THE HEARTH. A Novel. 
By Marion James, author of “ Ethel,” ete. An in- 
sipid English story, not positively badly written, but 
with atransparent plot and stale incidents; not such 
a beok as we should expect to be reprinted by such 
an enterprising firm of publishers. 

MORTON HOUSE. A Norel. By the author of 
“Valerie Aylmer.” With illustrations. 

From J. B. Forp & Co., New York, through CLAax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

MY WIFE AND I; or, Harry Henderson's His- 
tory. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Of all the excel- 
lent books which Mrs. Stowe has written, she never 
produced a better one than this. It is, perhaps, a 
little unequal in its character. Some portions, dur- 
ing the middle and latter part, seem to drag a little, 
and relax in a degree their hold upon the interest of 
the reader. But the book;taken as a whole, is an 
ndmirable one. Perhaps no better idea of this story 
can be given the reader than by copying the con- 
cluding paragraph of the author's first chapter. 
She says: “In pursuing a story simply and mainly 
of love and marriage, I am reminded of the saying 
of a respectable serving-man of European experi- 
enees, who, speaking of his position in a noble 
family, said it was not so much the wages that made 
it an object, as ‘the things it enabled a gentleman to 
pick up!’ Soin our modern days, as we have been 
observing, it is not so much the story as the things it 
gives the author a chance to say. The history of a 
young American man’s progress toward matrimony 
of course brings him among the most stirring and 
exciting topics of the day, where all that relates to 
the joint interests of men and women has been 
thrown into the arena as an open question; and in 
relating our own experiences, we shall take occasion 
to keep up with the spirit of this discussing age in 
all these matters.” 

From @. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
PORTER & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

MORNING GLORIES, and Other Stories. By L. 
M. Alcott, author of “ Little Women,” etc. <A collec- 
tion of pretty little fairy stories by an authoress who 
is par excellence the juvenile writer of America. 
The book is beautifully illustrated. 

MOTHER GOOSE SET TO MUSIC. Besides*the 
music which appropriately matches Mother Goose's 
rliymes, this book is filled with the most exquisite 
engravings, which, together with its elegant binding, 
bring the volume up to a standard of excellence 
which entitles it toa place among the choice books 
which grace the centre-tabdle or fill the library. 








HOUSES NOT MADE WITH HANDS. By Mam. 
ma Geegee. And afew remarks on a subject greatly 
discussed already. By J. E.G. A pleasantly writ. 
ten and prettily illustrated book for children, incul. 
cating moral and religious lessons. 

From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, 
through ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

BENDING WILLOW; A Tule of Missionary Life 
in the Northwest. By Jane Gay Fuller. During a 
long sojourn among the Indian tribes of the North. 
west, the Chippewas and Ojibways, the authoress 
has gathered a stock of traditions, tales, and fancies, 
which well illustrates the poetical side of Indian 
character. These elements are combined with the 
adventures of a missionary family who had taken up 
their dwelling with the natives and built a church 
there, and form an interesting narrative, valuable as 
the repository of a lore fast vanishing from among 
us. 

From SHELDON & Co., New York, through J. B 
Liprincotr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

OVERLAND. <A Novel.” By J. W. de Forest, 
author of “Kate Beaumont,” ete. An interesting 
and exciting story. Perhaps of not the highest or- 
der of literary merit, but pleasing in style, and full 
of incident and sensation. 

LADY JUDITH; A Tule of Tico Continents. By 
Justin McCarthy, author of ‘My Enemy's Daugh- 
ter.” “Lady Judith,” a story which has dragged 
its slow length along through the Galaxy for a year 
or two past, is at length finished. This is a story 
which, for dreariness in plot and incident, and dul- 
ness in style, has seldom been excelled. Its cha- 
racters are caricatures copied from the stage, rather 
than from real life. Its hero and heroine have as 
much reality about them as lay figures. In fine, Mr. 
McCarthy, who may passess certain merits as a jour- 
nalist and essayist, succeeds in the rdle of novelists 
about as well as people generally do who undertake 
something entirely out of their line. 

From Dick & FITZGERALD, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila. :— 

HOWARD'S BOOK OF DRAWING-ROOM THE- 
ATRICALS. Edited by Clarence J. Howard, author 
of “ Howard’s Book of Conundrums.” There are $0 
few plays suited for private theatricals—being either 
too long, or requiring too many performers; too 
much scenery, or too elaborate costumes, the present 
volume has been prepared with the special intent to 
obviate the objections just named. Its contents 
consist of short and amusing plays, all of them in 
one act and one scene, accompanied by practical in- 
structions for their preparation and management. 

BARBER’S AMERICAN BOOK OF READY- 
MADE SPEECHES. By Joseph Barber. This vol- 
ume contains original examples of humorous and 
serious speeches, presentation speeches, festival 
speeches, political speeches, dinner speeches, etc., 
with appropriate replies to each, together with toasts 
and sentiments for public and private entertainments. 

HOW TO WRITE A COMPOSITION. By &. A. 
Frost, author of “Frost’s Dialogues for Young 
Folks,” etc. This book contains original skeleton 
compositions on a great variety of subjects, with di- 
rections for dividing each into its appropriate heads, 
and for arranging the divisions in their natural or- 
der. The book will prove a valuable assistant in the 
school room. 


B..0s 
From TRE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION House, New York :— 
THE SEYMOURS. By the author of “ The Climb- 
om 
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ers,” etc. An absorbing and well-written story, de- 
picting the evils of intemperance. 


From LoRING, Boston, through PORTER & COaTEs, 
Philadelphia :— 

VICTORY DEANE. A Novel. By Cecil Griffith. 
This is an attractive story of English life, romantic 
in its plot, yet not improbable. The characters are 
well drawn, and the plot worked out with considera- 
ble ability. 











JANUARY, 1872. 

Tue YEAR 1872.—We commence this year full of 
hope that our anticipations of a renewal of old friend- 
ships and the formation of new ones will be realized. 
It will be from no fault of ours in the neglect of our 
duty if we are disappointed. We have made our 
salutation so many New Years to the public, with 
hopes that have in the end been fulfilled, that we 
have no fear of the result 

The princtpal steel plate in this number is entitled 
“The Secret."" Who can tell it? From the pleasure 
exhibited on the countenance of the listener some 
happy event is about to take place. 

Our steel title-page is a tableau picture. The cen- 
tre medallion represents a party of gentlemen watch- 
ing the clock that will tell them another year has 
closed its door upon them. The figure at the right 
represents the old year; while the young child at the 
top represents the new. On the left is seen Youth, 
with that brightness of spirit which the young are 
noted for, congratulating the new year. The lower 
medallions exhibit a reception, and the pleasures 
attending the advent of the new year. 

The handsome plate of parlor ornaments in the 
front of the Book is a feature that has never been 
introduced in such a variety of colors before. A 
description of it will be found in the fashion depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Lolipop’s Party—an outiine sketch, the first 
of a series that we intend publishing this year—is a 
finished design. The artist has admirably succeeded 
in delineating the character of the family in their 
caucus as to “‘ who shall be invited.” 

A New Year's Call. Another well-executed pic- 
ture. How many such calls unfortunately occur on 
that day! Just when we are putting on our new 
suit to make a call of pleasure on our friends, we are 
compelled to receive one that is not appreciated. 

The fashion plate we boast of as being the hand- 
somest we have ever published. In beauty of form 
and feature, correctness of engraving, grouping, and 
coloring, it has never had its equal in this country, 
- will bear comparison with the best of the French 
plates. 

We need go no further in praising our plates and 
engravings. Our readers judge for themselves. We 
have been the gainers heretofore, and hope to still 
continue so. 

_ The great array of brilliant writers in this number 
is a sample of what we have in store for them in the 
literary line. 

J. Starr Holloway, our musical editor, opens the 
14 with a fine piece of music of his own composi- 
10n. 


GoDEY’s Lapy’s Book for December, as usual, 
contains a great variety of reading and other mat 





ters of interest to the ladies. The fashion plates are 
good, and the popularity as well as the excellence 
of the magazine increases with each successive | 
wamber.— Phila, Inquirer. 


THE NEW YEAR.—‘ We take no note of time but 
from itsloss.”” The years come and go, and we mark 
their commencement and their termination, the one 
following hard upon the other. Whether we have 
been immersed in cares and duties, or whether we 
have ‘experienced vivid pleasures, or whether the 
time has passed so quietly that we have taken but 
little notice of its flight, we have yet gone once more 
through the round of months, and again the New 
Year comes up to claim its place in the coming his- 
tory of the days that are to be. 

In the short interval that comes between Christmas 
and the New Year we have an opportunity of review- 
ing the past and anticipating the future. We pause, 
and look backwards and forwards. We look before 
and after, and pine for what is not. 

Perhaps this is so, or perhaps we rejoice in the at- 
tainment of some object we have desired. There 
are a few people—we wish there were many—who 
can say that they have reached the summit of their 
ambition. It was our chance to meet with one of 
these fortunate people the other day, and she said: 
“IT am very happy; I have everything I wish for.” 
It does one good to hear now and then of a person 
whose utmost wish has been tified. We trust 
that among our readers there aré some to whom the 
Old Year has been thus bountiful. There are no 
doubt others who will have to say of the passing 
time, 

“He gave me a friend, and a true true-love, 

And the New Year will take them away.” 
Let us hope that in such cases as these the New Year 
will not only take away, but will give also; will give 
abundantly, so that it shall be remembered more for 
its gifts than for what it has taken. 

Let us all turn to it with anticipations of better 
things in the time that is tocome. We hope that the 
new leaf which is to be turned over will make a 
wonderful difference in the style of the chapter that 
is about to be written. “Of course we are sure that 
in many instances it wil not, but the present is a 
season of looking forward with hope and confidence, 
and we would not spoil pleasant anticipations by any 
gloomy forebodings. For our readers, and for all 
those who are dear to them, we wish a Happy New 
Year in the fullest and best sense of the phrase. 


THE commencement of the year always brings us 
letters similar to the one we now publish. We are 
obliged to the gentleman who sent it: but when will 
people find out that an agent cannot sell as cheap as 
a publisher. And, besides, we have no agents solicit- 
ing subscribers, and have not had any for theglast 
thirty years. This fellow appears only to have 
swindled each subscriber out of twenty-five cents— 
a rather petit larceny affair, as they are not likely to 
pay the balaneg at the end of the first quarter. 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 

L. A. GODEY, EsQ.—DEAR Sir: There has been a 
man travelling in this county offering your magazine 
at $1.50 per year. Believing him to be an impostor, I 
have taken the liberty to advise you. His method 
has heen to demand twenty-five cents on subseribing 
the balance at the end of the first quarter; and I 
think his success has been very gratifying 4 as 


Very truly yours, 


Our excellent old friend, Joseph R. Chandler, Esq., 
wants to see a newspaper published for the express 
use of criminals. He argues that crimes are too 
much made the staple topic in daily newspapers to 
render them fit for use in jails as reformatory insti- 


| tutions, while the religious press is too apt to be 


irritating and offensive, instead of inculeating the 
principies of pure morality. 
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Hotioway’s Musica Montu.y for 1872.—The | 
Jariuary number is now ready, containing a large 
amount of new and beautiful music. This is the 
tenth year of our popular periodical, which is now | 
firmly established as the leading musical periodical 
of the day, as it is the only one printed from en- | 
graved plates on sheet music paper, exactly as sheet 
music is printed. In every number for 1872 will be 
given one brilliant salon piece, worth 50 to 75 cents ; 
one or two easy pieces, polkas, waltzes, etc.; two 
vocal pieces, songs, duets, quartettes, etc., with an 
occasional sacred song or chorus, and occasional 
duets for piano and flute or violin, opera arrange- 
ments, quadrilles, etc. The songs are by such com. | 
posers as Balfe, Franz Abt, Glover, Virginia Ga- 
briel, Wrighton, Coralie Bell, and other well-known 
writers, while the piano pieces are by Sydney Smith, 
Brinley Richards, Ketterer, Egghard, Coote, Carl 
Faust, Strauss, and others equally popular. Original | 
copyright gems by American composers will con- 
tinue to be a leading feature. We intend that ‘the 
new year shall be the best in every particular yet 
known for our popular Monthly, and the January 
number is submitted as.a sample of what the suc- 
ceeding numbersgyill be. Every piece is new, and 
all are beautiful. . 

The terms are $1 per year in advance, with a liberal 
premium to every subscriber. Books, music, etc., 
are included in the list of premiums, which may be 
had by inclosing stamp to the poblisher. For $4.50 
we send the Month/y for 1872, and Hunter's cele- 
brated Piano Instructor, or Concone’s Vocal Exer- 
cises, the best voice book ever published, and used 
in all the conservatories in Europe and America 
For $6 we send sheet music to the full amount, and 
the Monthly for the entire year free. For $8 we send 
the Monthly, and a handsomely bound volume of 
new sheet music, songs, polkas, fantaisies, varia- 
tions, ete., containing from $10to $12 worth of music 
in a $2.50 binding; a splendid offer.. Postage on this 
premium, 64 cents. For other premiums, see our 
Prospectus and Premium List for 1872, which may 
be hud by inclosing stamp as below. Where no pre- 
mium is desired, we will send two copies for $7, or 





five copies for $15. Gopgr’s Lapy’s Book and the 
Musical Monthi# for 1872 will be sent for $6, without 


any premium. Single copies, 40 cents. Address all | 


orders to J. Starr Holloway, Box Post-Office, Phila- 
delphia. 

THE London Spectator reviews elaborately Marion 
Harland’s “ Manual of Housewifery,” published by 
Scribner & Co., and revels in its rich and toothsome 
re@ipts for American cookery. 


tion of stories that will be published during the year. 


GopgEyY’s LaDY’s Book, which confesses to have 
assed its forty-first birthday, comes with fashions 
ighter, more airy, and graceful tian ever. The 
work departments are so full, and directions so mi- 
nute, that any one with ordinary taste can construct 
a toilet both becoming and economical. Its con. 
tents, by way of literary matter, is of the highest 
order, and for this reason it may truly be classed 
among the best ladies’ magazines in America. It is 
the beau ideal of a ladies’ magazine, free from outre 
caricatures of fashion so often seen in other books of 
the kind, and one that should grace the table of 
every lady desirous of an acquaintance with the 
most recherche (though not the most gaudy) styles 
of dress for which Philadelphia ladies are so justly 
celebrated.—Chronicile, Warrenton, Mo. 


ADVERTISEMENT FOR 1872.—See the second page of 
cever. Besides the announcement contained in that 
advertisement, we will state that we have many 
other new things on hand. We have a fine collec- 


| short, to women, the Lapy’'s 
| ing and most useful of our American miscellanies. 


GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 





THE GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH.—This is just the 
time to subscribe for this admirable weekly, cele. 
brated for its able editorials, its fine selection of sto. 
ries, and its articles upon the farm and garden. In 
these two departments it is authority. The price js 
only $2.50 a year in advance. And at the end of the 
year we shall expect the thanks of the subscriber for 
having called his attention to this most excellent 
weekly. Address P. R. Freas, Germantown, Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 


Messrs. Eprrors: After an absence from Phila. 
delphia I was quite pleased to look over some late 
numbers of your valuable periodical. It is no waste 


| of words to say valuable, for I have found in journey. 


ing about that the Lapy’s Book is a treasure to the 
vast regions that form our great republic. Gopgy 
accompanies civilization, and aids the ever-growin 
new cities to outward embellishment and men 
culture. There is no magazine or journal which 
produces such choice fashion-plates, and these are 
so managed that they can be taken out of the book 
without at all injuring the literary matter. It may 


| be said of this journal with exact truth, that no 


through its long years of existence contains “ms 
but what tends to moral and religious thought. e- 
quent extracts from our classie writers raise the tone 
of the reader beyond mere amusement. The 

housewife finds receipts and counsel, and the Eidi- 
tors’ Table never fails to communicate intelligence 
and thoughts of the most important character. In 
K is the most pleas- 


Yours, ete. » A 


In reference to our street Arabs, fifteen of whom 
have been arrested for various crimes, the Philadel. 
phia Inquirer remarks :— 

“In Baltimore they manage these things differ- 
ently, and society there has conceived the idea that 
the neglected Arabs of their streets have souls to be 
saved, and lives that may be made useful and beauti- 
ful, as cestainly as have the savages of Congo or the 
Sandwich Islands.” 

A matter we have always contended for: that we 
have plenty of heathens here upon whom mission 
money may be spent to more advantage than sending 
it abroad. 

Gopry.—For forty-two years of its life it has been 
steadily growing in popular esteem. Words in com- 
mendation of it are really superfluous. In — 
city, town, village, and hamlet and neighborhood, it 
has its subscribers, and finds its admiring friends 
and ardent supporters in the ladies of America. It 
deserves its reputation, and has no superior. Fash- 
ion plates, patterns, steel engraving, poetry, stories, 
household receipts, and every department of interest 
is well and judiciously represented.—New Era, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky. 

To accommodate our subscribers, we will club with 
Arthur’s Home Magazine and Children’s Hour at 
the following prices :— 

The receipt of $4.00 will pay for Godey’s Lady's 
Book and Arthur's Home Magazine for one year. | 

The receipt of $3.50 will pay for Godey’s Lady's 
Book and Children’s Hour one year. 

Five Dollars will pay for Godey's Lady's Book, 
Home Magazine, and Children’s Hour one year. 

Arthur's Home Magazine is the best $2 magazine 
published. The Children’s Hour is the best juvenile 
magazine. 

For Six Dollars we will send the Lady’s Book one 
year, and pay for Holloway’s Musical Monthly one 
year, to be sent to the person remitting us the 
money. 


WHEN we reveive money for a club we pay that 
money over, and there our responsibility ceases. If 
a number is not received, write to the publisher of 
the missing magazine. 
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* THE VEGETABLE AND FLOWER GARDEN. NEW SHEET Music.—Just published, Entre Nous 
~ ALTHOUGH in many parts of the United States | Waltz, easy and pretty, 20 cents. Wyoming March, 
hh winter, with its ice and snow, will reign supreme for | by Mack, one of the sprightliest little marches in 
hs several 1 :onths, yet in the sunny South preparations | print, 25. Ringlet Waltz, very pretty, 30. Winter 
be are already making for the sowing of seeds and | Green Polka Mazourka, 20. Magnolia Schottische, 
f e planting of early crops, such as Peas, Potatoes, | one of Ohm's best pieces, 30. Kriss Kringle March, 
“4 Onion Sets, Lettuce, Radish, etc., and in the prepara- | With appropriate picture title, 50. Snowflakes, by 
=| tion of hot-beds for sowing Eggplant, Tomato, Early | Brinley Richards, beautifully illustrated, 50. Holi- 
Cabbage, Lettuce, and other varieties. day Hours, bagatelle, introducing Glover’s exquisite 
For the Flower Garden, even in the Middle States, | melody of Under the Mistletoe, illustrated, 40. Snow 
many varieties of flower seeds can now be sown in | Castles, fantaisie by Ascher, 20. Robin Rough, ex- 
~ the greenhouse, hot-bed, or iri boxes at a sunny win- | cellent transcription of this fine melody arranged by 
ste dow in the house. The thost desirable for the pur- | B. S. Barrett, 75. Echoes from the Mississippi, bril- 
ey- pose are Sweet Alyssum, Phlox Drummondii, Petu- | liant new set of waltzes, with Introduction and 
the nias, Salvia, Thunbergia, Stocks, Vinea, Verbena, | Grand Finale, by Charles W. Ohm, 13 pages and 
— and many others, that flower daring the entire sea- | Colored cover, $1. True Love, brilliant new nocturne, 
’ son, and are truly indispensable in a Flower Garden. | by Jungmann, 50. 
‘ich For directions for the sowing of seéds, preparation New Songs and Ballads.—Oh, Would I Were a 
~ | of soil and hot-beds, with descriptive lists of the best | Girl Again! beautiful soprano song by Nillson, 30. 
nay varieties of vegetable and flower seeds, grass seeds, | Oh, Pity me, Lady! or Father’s a Drunkard, but 
a plants, bulbs, flowering shrubs, roses, evergreens, | I’m Not to Blame, 30. Come In and Shut the Door, 
ght rustic work, implements, books, and every requisite | by Callcott, 35. New editions of the favorite Scotch 
re. for the Garden, refer to DREER’s Garden Calendar | songs, Bonnie Doon, Blue Bells of Scotland, Camp- 
= for 1872, veautifully illustrated, which will be mailed | bell’s are Coming, The Ingleside, Roy’s Wife, Rose 
Edi. to all applicants upon receipt of a postage stamp. of Allandale, 20 cents each, or th. six for $1. Come 
nce Address Sit Thee Down, 30. Consider the Lilies, soprano solo 
a HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, by Topliff, 40. Ruth and Naomi, exquisite vocal 
“\ 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. duet, 40. 
y. a New music constantly receiving and publishing. 
HANDSOME Notice.—The following is taken from | Teachers supplied at the usual discount. Packages 
hom the Free Press, published at Bridgeton, Nova | Of music will be made up when requested, and sent 
del. Scotia :— for examination. Address all orders to J. Starr Hol- 
“The Edinburgh reviews and magazines are not | }0Way, Publisher, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 
ffe so able and luminous as they were in their early — 
that career. When Sir Walter Scott, Jeffrey, Brougham, . 
ot Sydney Smith, Prof. Wilson, Lockhart, and others FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
0 ti were living contemporaries, ae imparted to litera- | Subscribers will please understand that when they 
the ture an interest and a value which powerfully ope- | send their letters by an express company they must 
; rated upon the aggregate mind of the whole civilized Rte ¢ 4 d draf 
world. At that period those choice spirits—nurs. | P#Y the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
t we lings of Genius—-were in the freshness and vigor of | the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
sion their —o sae pak Gie 6 ae ) E a post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
upon all the scientific, ary, and philosophiea 3 - a Q 
ding departments of human investigation and inquiry. a ¢ —w The rates for postal money evders 26 
Astronomers sa that some of the fixed stars are established by law are as follows:— 
gradually lessening in magnitude and- diminishin “The pos - 
been in baste. and that some of them have wholly disap. mere Mics that nabiianaitacder shall to issued Py 
com- ared from the stellar firmament. In like manner, | any sum less than $1 nor more than $50. All persons 
he reviews and magazines referred to are less | who receive money orders are required to pay there 
he | luminous, and less hi shiy held in popular apprecia- | for the following charges or face! vin. For an order 
? nds tion, than they were fifty years ago. But DEY’s for er or — — ~ be ry > 7 oh 7 x r 
it Lapy’s BOOK, hot so brilliant in its first appearance, | the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted by 
Fash- and less pretentious in its claims than they, inste the postmaster giving such order: for an order of $20 
vries, of exhibiting symptoms of dwindling in its merits and up to $30 ‘the eharge will be 15 cents: more than 
crest fF and popularity, displays incredping cxgelencies, and | §3) and up to $40, the charge shall be 20 cents; over 
a strc B ’ > or. ” 
Hop. year. Its object is to enlighten the mind improve oe and up to Cap gee Sree Som be 25 conte. 
the taste, and elevate the domestic and social condi- = 
tion of WoMAN; and it may be regarded as a success “IN a speech before the Iowa Methodist Conven- 
with in the line of improvement to which it is devoted.” | tion the other day, Rev. Mr. Skinner asked, ‘What 
=e scsi must the Almighty think to see an immortal soul 
3 g sd 
“Tue last device of the inventive Yankee mind is | ? ny selene a 
dy’s an ephemeral instrument pleonastically called the We cannot answer the conundrum, but we know 
aay ‘sugar-whistle that whistles,’ and purchasable for | that all sensible people think that the Rev. Skinner 
na "3 the inconsiderable sum of one cent. Confectioners | js a fanatical fool 
y who sell this kind of whistle aver that it develops in 
Book, children a taste for music, the tone produced from it — . 
7 being naturally sweet. CiuBs! CLUuBS!—It is time now to commence to 
azine How old things turn up as new! We remember | make up your clubs. All the terms at which copies 
venile the sugar-whistle, and investing in the same sixty | will be furnished can be found on the second page 
years ago. of the cover. The difference between the club price 
k one — of the Lapy’s Book and that of other magazines is 
ly one it by hy -y ge eae ny - pardiy : " that | only afew cents, and for that small difference you get 
s feg ‘ ery respect are fully u 1e re- ¥ > 
s the quirements of the age. he literary Rotter is fresh a - third more reading and engravings, and 
and full of interest, and, with the numerous and re- | ft more expensive engravings, than a lower-priced 
liable fashion illustrations, invariably wins over the | magazine can afford to give. Ladies, you will find 
air sex in its favor, who pronounce it superior to | very little trouble in getting upaclub. We see no 
y that any other magazine published. As the end of the 
ag. If year is approaching, the present time affords a favor- Seeeal why we should not nave ton or twelve sudscri- 
her of able opportunity for getting up clubs, to engage in rs in every post-office town in the United States; 
which GopEY offers favorable inducements.—Herald | an but for the fact that there are so many borrow- 
and Prototype, London, Can. ers, We no doubt would have that number. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS. 
HOW TO MAKE A FEW IMPROMPTU TOYS. 


THERE are a number of toys which can be made in 
the moments of relaxation in the midst of the family 
circle, which cost nothing, and which are highly 
amusing to children, more so, indeed, than bought 
ones, since there is with these the additional pleas- 
ure and excitement of watching the process of mak- 
ing. With some of those which we are about to 
describe we have ourselves often kept a circle of 
children in a state of great merriment, and we do 
not doubt but that some of our readers may do the 


same. 

The Animated Serpent.—Take a card (a plain one 
is best), and cut out the form of a serpent, as shown 
by the dotted line in Fig. 1. Make a hole at a, and 
pass through it a string, by which to suspend the 
serpent from the mantel-shelf, or to hold it in the 
hand. The weight of the card will cause the head 


Fig. 1. 














to fall some inches below.the point to which the 
thread is attached at the tail, and when the serpent 
is hung or held in a slight current of air, such as that 
before the fire, it will begin to revolve, as though 
alive, with greater or less rapidity, accordiue to the 
strength of the current. This toy never fails to give 


Fig. 2. 





delight to children; and it may be made to more 
closely resemble a natural snake by striping or 
spotting the body with green and black, as indicated 
in Fig. 2, and by adding twe glass beads as eyes. 
The Head which Rolls its Eyes and Wags its 
Tongue.—Double a piece of not too stiff writing 
paper, and draw on one side a head—that of a dog 
or a frog is good, so is a grotesque human head; the 
mouth should be of 2 somewhat exaggerated 
size; the former must be cut completely out, and a 
slit made across the latter (see lg. 3). Upon the 
other half of the paper make two dots to correspond 
with the eves, and for the tongue cut through the 
aper, as shown by the dotted line in Fig. 4. The 
on ty ah — se, — rouge the } sae slit, 
an moving the bac r the tongue 
may be made to roll and wag, and the eyes to roll 
about so as to produce a variety of ludicrous ex- 


pressions. 

The Boy in the Coffeepot.—On a plain piece of stiff 
aper draw a coffeepot of the common upright shape, 
ut without a lid, and cut a slit across the top; then 

take a strip of paper, of the same width as the slit, 
except at one end, where it must be wide enough to 
allow of cutting what will at once be the lid of the 
coffeepot and the “ muffin” cap of the boy, and upon 








this draw the face and cap, and cut out the latter, 
Put the lower end of the strip through the slit, and 
draw it ay down behind. Nothing will now be 
seen but the coffeepot with its jd on, and it is in this 


Fig. 3 





state that the toy should first be given to children; 
then, by slowly pushing the strip upwards with the 


Fig. 4. 
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finger, the boy will be made to emerge from the 
coffeepot, to the great amusement of the little ones. 


COMICAL PORTRAITS. 


A Me ry evening game may be made by the assist- 
ance of a collection of — of the yy ~~ which 
furnish portraits of celebrities of a uniform size. 
Cut out all the portraits, and leave a handsome mar- 
gin. Paste them separately on cards, and _ press 
them till dry. Afterwards color them according to 
fancy. They must be pressed tilldryagain A dish 
or pile of books:is sufficient weight. Now proceed 
to cut them in three pieces, across the face, dividing 
them all at the same places. Number them on the 
backs, so that each portrait can be reunited at will. 
By moving a piece at a time, the widow’s cap of 3 
lady may surmount the head and beard of ah officer, 
pe wt wig or a pair of moustaches adorn a lovely 
girl, ete. 

A similar game may be made by any one who can 
draw a little. Copy or trace a number of heads 
all kinds, grave and grotesque; color them; cut out 
the eyes, noses, and mouths. Then draw on f 
paper a number of featureless faces, coloring the 
flesh, hair, and eyes like those from whence pt 
have taken the features. Thin card is best. Put 
the coves in one bag, the noses in another, and the 
mouths ina third. Deal them to the party, and let 
each make up the faces to fancy, placing the features 


| in the blank countenances. Each face should be 


quite as large as a sheet of note paper, each eye 
about an inch long. 

This game is one of a class which amuses from the 
incongruities produced, and, appealing to the taste 
for caricature so general among young folks, never 
fails to excite considerable laughter. 


SUBAQUEOUS EXHALATION. 


Pour a little clear water intoa small glass tumbler, 
and put one or two small pieces of phosphoret of lime 
intoit. For ashort time flashes of fire will dart from 
the surface of the water, and terminate in ringiet? 
of smoke, which will ascend in regular successiob 
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Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by isaac H. Honss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 


Sormerly 436 Wainu 


THE suburban residence above is in the Italian 
style, with Mansard roof and octagonal corner tower. 
, will have a grand effect if built in the spirit of the 

esign. 
ments, large and commodious, and would make an 
admirable riverside residence, with ample grounds 
sloping gradually forward. Terrace walls and fine 
finish of lawn are requisite; smooth and well-kept 
walks, and well-graded and closely-shaved slopes, 
are necessary to carry out and give full effect to the 
design. It has a character of rich and grand effect: 
nothing grotesque will be in harmony; everything 





FIRST STORY. 
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It contains a very complete set of apart- | 


t Street, Philadelphia, 
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| many localities for $25,000. It is intended to be built 
of brick, with the designs in Wood, the whole to be 
painted and sanded, in imitation of a warm colored 
sandstone. 

Persons desiring the services of an architect in the 
furnishing of plans, specifications, elevations, and 
sections, can have them furnished by us for two and 
a half per cent. upon the above stated price, or five 
ver cent. should we superintend its construction. 
Ve will here state that any alteration desired can be 
made to suit the locality, means, or family wants. 

First Story.—A hall, 10 feet wide; B reception- 





SECOND STORY. 





must be in the highest type of refinement. Vases 
with plants edging the walks, and the shrubbery 
must be grouped on the lawn inthe best manner to | 
carry out the desired effect. Wildness, or untidy | 
accessories, must be guarded against in order that 

everything should harmonize. It can be built in. 


room, 14 by 14 feet; C sitting-room, 14 by 21 feet: D 
drawing-room, 20 by 30 feet: E dining-room, 15 by 32 
feet; F conservatory, 16 by 25 feet: G kitchen, 16 by 
20 feet; H servant's hall, 12 by 16 feet. 

Second Storv.—, bath and dressing-room; M 
chambers; N billiard-room. 
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HigH ART AMERICAN Exports.—The London | 


World’s Fair of 1862, and, still later and more pro- 
nouncedly, the Paris Exposition of 1867, incontestably 
proved the immense superiority of the Steinway 
pianos over all others, whether of home or foreign 
make, and won for them in Paris the first grand gold 
medal of honor, which was unanimously awarded by 
the international jury, and affirmed by the imperial 
commission, as first in order of merit over upwards 
of four hundred other instruments which were 
entered in competition with them. The export trade 
of this firm has from that period gone on steadily 
increasing (for wherever one of their pianos is heard 
a fresh demand arises) until it has reached such 
extensive proportions that this branch alone exceeds 
the entire manufacture of two or three of the lead- 
ing European makers combined. The firm are con- 
stantly shipping their instruments in large numbers, 
in compliance with direct orders, to Berlin, St. 
Petersburg, Madrid, Dresden, Munich, Nice, and 
other art centres, as well as to Buenos Ayres, Peru, 
Montevideo, Lima, Central Asia, and India. The 
latest honor conferred on Steinway’s pianos is a 
direct order from Her Majesty, the Empress of 
Russia—who will pass the winter at Kiew, in South- 
ern Russia, where the Winter Palace is being entirely 
refurnished under her directions—for the immediate 
supply of one of their highly finished and most per- 
fect Concert Grands, to be placed in the music-room 
of the Palace, and one of their hew patent uprights 
for Her Majesty’s personal use ‘in her private 
boudoir. . 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, cafe L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi - 


tress. 
oat ‘eens attended to unless the cash accompa- 
es 


All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp? and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 


postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

y person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their uest at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. W. B. R.—Sent pattern October 20th. 

Mrs. H. N. L.—Sent silk dress by express 20th. 

Mrs. C. J. L—Sent pattern 20th. 

Mrs. G. T.—Sent pattern 20th. 

H. Y. H.—Sent gold watch and chain by express 


20th. 
Mrs. S. F.—Sent bonnet by express 20th. 

F. C., Jr.—Sent pattern 2th. 

Misses McL. and Y.—Sent rn 20th. 

Mrs. E. V. H.—Sent shell flowers by express 20th. 

Miss A. F. McC.—Sent pattern 30th. 

Mrs. L. 8.—Sent pattern 30th. 

Miss E. J. H.—Sent pattern November Ist. 

A. P. T.—Sent pattern ist. . 

Mrs. J. W. K.—Sent edging and trimming Ist. 

Mrs. A. M. R.—Sent ribbon 4th. 

Mrs. 8S. W.—Sent trimming 6th. 

Miss O.—Sent flowers 7th. 

Mrs. W.—Sent corsets 7th. 

J. 8.—Sent instruments Wy oxpaeas 8th. 

Mrs. H. B.—Sent =v h. 

Mrs. B.—Sent goods by express 10th. 

Mrs. J. B. H.—Sent hat and ens 10th. 

Mrs. C. J. L—Sent rn 13th. 

Mertie.—Too much difference in the ages. 

A Subseriber. Old Subscriber.—Will those 
asking questions adopt either initials or some- 
thing else? There is no signification in either of 
these, and in most i es they are not and never 
have been subscribers. 

Annella.—We cannot say that it is improper, but 
we think it very foolish and not a desirable practice. 

M. E, O.—Please do not send your receipts written 
on the back of your letter; always write on separate 
paper. 








Cicero.—Send a stamp for reply, and we wi.l give 
you the real name of the lady. 

An Unmarried One.—Healths and speeches at wed- 
ding breakfasts have gone out of fashion. If 4 
minister is present, it is usual to request him to ask 
a blessing. 

Miss E.—Your questions are too numerous. We 
object to devoting a page to answer them, besides 
our time is of great value. 

adame.—We object to opening ‘the question in 
our Book. The names of the women you mention 
never shall appear in our columns. 

A Subscriber.—l. No, cousins are privileged to 
kiss. 2. No, unless very far removed; not first 
cousins. 3. No. 4. & 

Brunette.—In some persons the hair turns gray 
much sooner than in others, and the change, being 
natural, cannot be prevented. If ill-health is the 
cause, the remedy is in taking medical advice. 

Pet Bird.—It fs desirable that the tips of your 
canary’s claws should be clipped off as often as they 

me inconveniently ime Use a pair of scissors. 

Fan.—The folding fan is believed to be a Japanese 
invention. 

Indigestion.—Veal and pork are more ot to cause 
indigestion than beef or*mutton, also lobsters and 
crabs. Be careful in your diet; your. complaint ig 
the forerunner of more serious maladies. 

Housekeeper.—The best situations in which to 
hang cont pictures are those where there is a fair 
g ight, neither too great heat nor damp, an 
where the pictures are not exposed to dust or splashes 
from soap and water when any cleaning is going on 
in the room. 

Henriette.—The writer of the “Caudle Lectures” 
was Douglas Jerrold. 

Carrie.—1. The brilliant colors of mother-of-pearl 
are, we believe, only developed by polishing. 2 
There is no universal receipt for removing stains 
from leather; the treatment depends upon the na- 
ture of the stain. 

Eliza B:—The discoloration may be removed by 
bleaching, the method being to expose the ivory 
under glass to the sun’s rays, turning it as often as 
may be needful. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Depariment will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must.be given. 

Orders, ae by checks Jor the pro 

expenditure, to addressed to the care of A, 
Godey, Esq. 
No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
pene An accountable Jor losses that may occur in re 
mitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as ible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

n goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
hove povess the purchase ; therefore, no articies will 
be taken back. en the $ are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s BOOK has no interést 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subseriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Evening dress of white silk, made with 
one skirt, trimmed with a deep ruffie of China crape, 
headed by a row of point applique lace, and a nap- 
row ruffle of crape, finished by a ruche of light green 
crape. The overskirt, of China crape, trimmed to 
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correspond. Low square corsage, trimmed with 
pointed bretelles of lace and aruche. Putfed sleeves ; 
coiffure of curls. ; 

Fig. 2—Dinner dress of two shades, lilac faille 
silk: the underskirt is of adarker shade. The upper 
skirt is cut in points, looped high at the sides, with 
bows of the darker shade. Corsage cut with basques, 
pointed in front; white silk vest. The neck is cut 
square, with a Marie Antoinette ruffle around it, and 
the wrists of sleeves, which are tight. Roman gold 
neckiace and earrings. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of two shades of brown 
silk; the lower skirt trimmed with a ruffle and two 
bands of the lighter color. Polonaise, trimmed with 
the lighter shade of silk, with the revers of the 
lighter shade. Hat of brown velvet, with feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of dark green silk poplin, trimmed 
with a fold of the same. Black velvet polonaise, 
trimmed with fringe and passementerie. Green 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with black lace and feathers. 
Faille strings, edged with lace. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of white tarlatane, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with a 
plaited ruffie, bound with pink silk, headed with puffs 
put on in scallops, edged with Valenciennes hace, and 
roses and ribbon bows. Upper skirt trimmed with 
lace and silk, with bands coming down from the 
waist, finished with roses and foliage. Low corsage, 
with bertha of lace fastened by flowers. Hair ar- 
ranged in plaits, with flowers above the Pompadour 
roll. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for girl; crimson merino, trimmed 
with two rows of fur. Gray sacque, trimmed with 
fur. White felt hat, with crimson feather. Muff of 
fur, to'match trimming on cloak and dress. 





DESIGN FOR A BAY WINDOW. 
(See Splendid Embellishment in Front of Book.) 


WE call the attention of our readers to this beautiful 
design, illustrative of the tasteful manner in which 
the Messrs. Walraven, Chestnut Street, furnish a 
bay window. Lace curtains, and « Lambrequin of 
crimson satin, edged with gold color, surmounted by 
a gilt cornice, are the principal decorations. The 
beauty of the recess is enhanced by a hanging bas- 
ket, containing a bouquet of flowers, with a fern 
case below it. 

To strangers visiting our city, a stroll through the 
magnificent establishment of these gentlemen would 
amply repay them. An endless variety of lace cur- 
tains are here displayed. Among them are some 
beautiful sets intended as hangings for a bridal 
chamber, with figures of Cupids, and other designs 
emblematical of that happy occasion; others with 
full length figures of women carrying baskets of 
fruit and flowers; others again decorated with bou- 
quets and various designs in flower-work. The pat- 
terns on these curtains are so correct as to amaze 
the visitor. There is a peculiar richness about them 
that enraptures. Passing further on, you come toa 
portion of the curtain department devoted especially 
to brocatelles, satins, silk terry, embroidered satin 
curtains, Turkish cloth, ‘and tapestries. You will be 
shown a magnificent mode color, very perfect in its 
shade, and an article that cannot be procured in any 
other establishment; hung in connection with a 
handsome blue, it presents a very rich appearance. 
In this department are also displayed gilt cornices, 
tichly mounted, metallic cornices, rosewood and 
gilt, in every variety of design. 

Their stock of furniture coverings will be found to 
be very extensive, comprising brocatelle, satin da- 
masks, mohair plushes, brocades, striped and plain 
Teps, damask lastings, ete. But the grandest of all 





is an article of Gobelin tapestry for chairs, valued at 
$500 the single chair. It is executed with the needle, 
requiring months for the execution of a single 
design. 

In the window shade department will be found a 
great variety of shades in colors of buff, stone, ashes 
of rose, pearl and rose, both plain and gold bordered. 

The trimming departmert creates surprise at the 
immense stock of fringes and other trimmings. 
From the facilities at the command of this firm, they 
are enabled to match whatever goods are purchased 
with the exact colors and combination of color re- 
quired. 

The taste displayed by this house in their importa- 
tions for the furnishing department is widely Known. 
The finest residences in the United States have been 
furnished by them, and in a manner that has always 
given satisfaction. 

Parties residing at a distance, sending their orders 
by mail, or through the hands of merchants visiting 
Philadelphia, need have no fear but that they will be 
filled with as much regard to economy in purchase 
and style as if they were selected by themselves. 

The prices for the goods mentioned above will be 
found moderate. A large reduction has been made 
this season in lace and Nottingham curtains. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1—Dress of deep green serge, made with 
polonaise, with jacket bodice in the back ; the skirt 
is trimmed with three plaitings, headed by narrow 
folds; the polonaise with fringe and narrow passe- 
menterie. Green felt hat, trimmed with velvet and 
feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Walking suit of black brilliante, made with 
two skirts, each trimmed with a plaiting of the ma- 
ferial, headed by a band of velvet. Plain corsage; 
open sleeves; sash ends, looping the skirt in the 
back, trimmed to correspond with dress. Black vel- 
vet bonnet, trimmed with black feather and pink 
roses. 

Fig. 3.—Suit of gray castellan delaine, made with 
a round skirt, trimmed at regular intervals with 
groups of four plaits, caught together at the top with 
a bow and gimp ornament. Tunic to match, with- 
out plaits on the hip, and forming a point at the 
back with four plaits. Three straps, terminating 
with bows, bar these plaits, and hold them in posi- 
tion; the bodice of the tunie fastening the entire 
length with straps. Sleeves trimmed to correspond. 
Bonnet of gray silk, trimmed with lace and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Suit of brown silk poplin; the lower skirt 
trimmed with a plaited ruffle, the edge cut in points, 
headed by a plaiting of the material; upper skirt 
trimmed with fringe and a plaiting. Basque waist, 
with vest front and open sleeves, trimmed to cor- 
respond with upper skirt. Brown felt hat, trimmed 
with velvet, flowers, and lace. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of blue silk, made with two 
skirts: the lower one trimmed with velvet bands; 
the upper one trimmed to correspond with a plaiting 
of silk on the edge. Plain corsage; open sleeves; 
the corsage trimmed with a plaiting of silk and 
velvet. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of heavy corded purple silk, made 
with one skirt and polonaise; the skirt is trimmed 
with rings of velvet, headed by a band of velvet and 
bows ; the polonaise is plaited in the back, trimmed 
with black lace; a black lace sash being fastened on 
the waist in the back, brought forward, and then 
back again, terminating in two ends. Purple velvet 
hat, trimmed with lace and feathers. 





Fig. 7.—Hat of blue velvet, puffed, trimmed with a 
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band of fur and ends in the back, and a small plume 
at one side. 

Fig. 8.—Baby’s cap of white silk, embroidered with 
white, and trimmed with narrow ribbon. 

Fig. 9.—Hat of gray felt, trimmed with gray and 
blue velvet ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 10.—Hat of dark green velvet, trimmed with 
lace tabs in the back; ribbon, jet ornament, and 
feather at the side. 

Fig. 11.—Hat of black velvet, trimmed with fea- 
thers, lace, and ribbon. 

Fig. 12—Hat of brown velvet, trimmed with a 
plaiting of velvet, with aigrette and small plume at 
one side. 

Fig. 13.—Hat of purple velvet, trimmed with ribbon 
and a feather at the side, which is turned up. 

Fig. 14.—Morning slipper of black velvet, trimmed 
with satin leaves and bew. 

Fig. 15.—Chinese slipper for fancy costumes, made 
of red leather, embroidered with gold thread. A 
bow of ribbon on toe. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Plain brown and striped silk costume. 
Although of one color, and that a wood brown, there 
are three different shades in this costume. A light 
brown for the costume, and stripes of two darker 
shades for the trimmings. The round skirt is of 
plain brown silk, and is trimmed with three gathered 
flounces cut on the cross. The tunic has a small 
round tablier in front, and is deep and full at the 
back, being left open midway to the waist. It is 
trimmed with a frill at the edge, and with gathered 
ruches above. The bodice with round basque and 
ruffied sleeves correspond in style: Bows of plain 
brown silk decorate the tunic, sleeves, and waist. 

Fig. 2—Wrapper of brown silk, trimmed with 
brown and black striped silk up the front, finished 
with bows of ribbon. Open sleeves, trimmed to cor- 
respond. 

Fig. 3.—Walking jacket of heavy black gros grain 
silk, lined and wadded, and trimmed with narrow 
Pipings of velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for boy of dark blue serge, made as 
a blouse, buttoned down the front, trimmed with 
a plaiting and velvet; small basques are set on the 
belt. 

Fig. 5.—Ladies’ drawers, finished at the edge with 
tucks, insertion, and edging. 

Fig. 6.—Opera sack of white cloth, trimmed with a 
bias band of pink velvet; it is open at the sides and 
on the top of sleeves, and fastened across with pink 
silk cord. Rolling collar and inner vest of pink 
velvet. 

Fig. 7.—Quilted bodice. This bodice is of gray 
satin, wadded and lined with gray silk. The back 
and fronts are first quilted separately, then stitched 
together, and the edges bound with satin. It is 
trimmed with gray fur, and fastened with buttons and 
loops. It can be worn under a cloak or in the house. 

Fig. 8.—Travelling hood for a lady, made of black 
velvet, and trimmed with passementerie or fur as 
fancy may dictate. 

Fig. 9.—Infants’ shirt of fine linen lawn, trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 10.—Kilt skirt for boy of three years old, made 
of dark blue silk poplin. 

Fig. 11.—Infants’ cap, made of white Cashmere, 
trimmed with bands, worked with a small point; 
the edge is finished with a ruche. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Redingote for a boy of four. The 
material may be either cloth, poplin, or fine tweed. 
The front is double-breasted, and opens with revers, 
and a high waisteoat is worn beneath. The back 
fits the figure, and the skirt is kilt-plaited into a band. 





Figs. 14 and 15.—School dress for girl from six to 
eight years old, made of blue and black striped pop. 
lin, with plait skirt; full bodice, and sleeves with a 
wristband. Plain blue poplin overskirt. Sash and 
band of striped poplin. 

Fig. 16.—Flannel dressing jacket. Flannel jacket, 
with simulated revers; strips of the same, button. 
holed stitched, in festoons at the edge; braided 
pockets; coat-shaped sleeves and cuffs to correspond. 

Fig. 17.—Dress for little boy of crimson poplin; the 
front, of black velvet, and an edge around the bot 
tom, headed by a braiding pattern. 

Fig. 18.—Drawers for infant, made of white muslin, 
and trimmed with narrow embroidery. 

Fig. 19.—Boy’s suit of dark green cloth, trimmed 
with a band of black martin fur; high boots, edged 
with fur on top; fur cap. 

Fig. 20.—Girl’s dress ‘of navy blue cloth, trimmed 
with folds of silk, headed by a band of fur; jacket 
bodice, trimmed with fur. Blue velvet hat, trimmed 
with fur and small plume. 

Fig. 21.—Costume for little girl of Astrakhan cloth, 
trimmed with a band of otter fur. Hat of black 
velvet, trimmed with a band of fur. 

Fig. 22—Ladies’ costume. Dress of black poplin; 
the lower skirt trimmed with a plaiting arid two 
bands of Astrakhan fur. The cloak of heavy cloth, 
trimmed with a band of black martin fur; martin 
collar and muff. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
fur and small plumes. 

Fig. 23.—Morning cap for lady of white muslin, 
edged with lace, and pink ribbon going around it, 
with bow in front and back. 

Fig. 24.--Tournure far a lady, made of thre@iplaited 
ruffles of hair cloth. ‘ 

Fig. 25.—Coiffure arranged in puffs in front, ana 
crimped in the back ; the front puffs are ornamenteé 
with jet balls. 

Fig. 26.—Ladies’ muslin skirt, trimmed with two 
ruffies, headed by narrow bands of tucks. 





HOUSE JACKETS, LINGERIE, ETC. 
(See Engravings, Page 26.) 

Figs. 1 and 2—Collar and sleeve of Valenciennes 
lace and black velvet, finished with a rosette at the 
throat. 

Fig. 3.—House jacket of black Cashmere, braided 
with white, and trimmed with fringe; sleeves can 
be added if desired. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Sleeve and collar of thin muslin and 
point Duchesse lace. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Collar and sleeves of linen, edged 
with embroidery; black necktie, embroidered with 
colors. 

Figs. 8and 9.—Collar and sleeve of muslin and lace; 
the collar is arranged to wear with an open dress. 

Fig. 10.—White net fichu. This pretty fichu is 
composed of white net, Valenciennes lace, and inser- 
tion; the lower part is shaped and edged with lace, 
and arranged in a plaited fan at each corner, and 
ornamented with colored ribbon bows. 

Fig. 11.—Velvet house jacket. This jacket with- 
out sleeves is of black velvet, braided with goid cord 
and gold braid. It is lined with black silk, and 
fastens in front with a loop and button. 





HEADDRESSES. 
(See Engravings, Page 27.) 

Fig. 1.—Evening coiffure; the hair arranged in 
crimped waves in the back, curls falling over it, and 
fastened by a pearl ornament at each side and three 
rows of pearls. Puffs in front and pearl ornament. 

Fic. 2.—Bow for side of hair of blue velvet, with 
pearl buckle and spray in it, 
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Fig. 3.—Hair arranged in puffs, with lomg@urls in 
back, and plait across the front, pink roged at one 
side. 

Fig. 4.—Bow for hair of mauve velvet, with pink 
rose and spray in it. 

Fig. 5.—Hair crimped in front and arranged with 
long curls falling down in the back ; flowers in front 
and falling over and twined in with the curls in 
back. 

Fig. 6.—Bow for side of head of scarlet velvet and 
black lace. 

Fig. 7.—Hair arranged in puffs in front and in the 
back, the natural hair being crimped and falling 
below the puffs. Half wreath of white flowers and 
green leaves. 


WINTER CLOAKS. 
(See Engravings, Page 28.) 


Fig. 1.—Basquine of black velvet, cut to fit the fig- 
ure loosely, trimmed with lace and satin plaitings. 
Open sleeves, lined with satin, and trimmed to cor- 
respond. 

Fig. 2.—Cloak of heavy navy blue cloth, cut with 
plaits in the back, and trimmed with a fold of velvet, 
scalloped on one edge, a row of fringe and narrow 
velvet heading it. Three fancy ornaments trim the 
back, also the sleeve, which is open. 

Fig. 3.—Basquine of black cloth, cut in squares at 
the back, and trimmed with fancy gimp, which also 
extends up the back. Open sleeves, cut in squares 
on the edge. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


As furs are worn more this month and next than 
any of the winter months, agreeably to our promise 
of last month, we will give a few hints about them. 

Fur cloaks are the most comfortable garments for 
midwinter. Seal skin, as spoken of last month, will 
be the most worn this year. Astrakhan are next in 
favor; persons who have sacques of other fur wear 
them, although they are not considered de rigueur. 
Cloaks, dresses, hats, and gloves are all trimmed 
with fur; sable, of course, ranks first, and is truly 
élegant for the purpose of trimming; black marten 
and fox skins are preferred to mink; chinchilla is 
pretty for velvet. Muffs are worn with the cloak to 
match; if the latter is made and trimmed with fur, 
the muff is of the same material as the cloak, edged 
with fur. Boas for the neck are long, and are more 
worn than collars, which are rarely seen; they are 
of sea otter, wonderfully soft and fine, and very rare, 
a quality which, of course, makes it more desirable. 
Russian sable and mink, the old favorites, are seen, 
and by many are the only furs which would be worn. 
Alaska sable are much lower in price, and less hand- 
some. Sealskin and Astrakhan are among the dark 
furs. Ermine sets are used for full dress, and for 
children ; for the latter the white coney fur is much 
less expensive and very pretty. It comes in sacques 
and muffs, and is especially pretty for the little ones. 
For larger girls, for school and general wear, we see 
the long used and tried Siberian squirre], which will 
stand almost any amount of wear and abuse; the 
latter, children’s furs always getting, unless great 
care in looking after them is done by some of the 
elder members of the family. For the opera or even- 
ing parties, we have seen a cloak which will be in- 
valuable for the delicate or chilly; it is of white fur, 
richly fringed, and quilted warmly. The sleeves are 
large and open, and the whole slips over the ball 
dress in the most charming way, without erushing 
its firmness or injuring the trimming. Another of 
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white Cashmere, braided in gold and siiver wheat, 
and edged with white fox fur, was lined throughout 
with white coney fur. 


‘ As parties are now at their height, a few hints on 


evening toilettes will not be amiss. For evening 
dresses, silks of the palest hues are used; china 
crapes, tulle illusion, crape, and thin white goods. 
Overskirts are frequently made of tulle or thin 
white muslin, elaborately trimmed with lace over 
colored silks; in fact, they are more used than an 
overskirt to match the underskirt, as it makes a 
more dressy looking toilet for evening wear. High 
basques, with Pompadour squares, or heart-shaped 
necks, and half long sleeves, are made up in silk and 
China crape for dinner and evening dresses, low cor- 
sages being most generally adopted for thin dresses. 
Overskirts, when of crape, are of the exact shade of 
the dress, trimmed with fringe, made on the skirt 
like the old-fashioned crape shawls. Demi-trains, 
half a yard longer than walking skirts, are made by 
our best French modistes, but many imported dresses 
lie on the floor at least three-quarters of a yard. 

We will notice a few evening dresses that lately 
came under our notice. A light green silk dress, 
trimmed with three flounces, simply hemmed at the 
edge. Tunic of a darker shade, ornamented with 
rows of black lace, with Valenciennes lace beneath. 
At the side there falls a sash of wide gros grain rib- 
bon of the darker shade; between the panniers there 
are loops of similar ribbon, mixed with black and 
white lace. Bodice of the darkest color, open in 
front: sleeves to the elbow. A silver gray /aille 
dress; tunic forming a train of China crape, em- 
broidered with gay colors. The tunic is bordered 
with a rich fringe of the same color; it is looped up 
in the back, and ornamented all the way down with 
loops of ribbon arranged one above the other. The 
bodice is made with basques, and trimmed with 
folds of the erape richly embroidered. The sleeves, 
neither very wide nor very narrow, are lined with 
Valenciennes lace. A very pretty and simple cos- 
tume was of mauve silk, trimmed with flounces of 
white muslin, edged with Valenciennes lace, and 
trimmed with ruches of muslin, edged with the 
same; the tunic and pannier of white muslin, with 
quillings and bows of mauve silk, with fringed sash 
of the same. Low square corsage, trimmed to cor- 
respond. A very beautiful wedding dress we had 
the pleasure of inspecting, was of plain heavy white 
silk, the front breadth covered with small flounces, 
edged with narrow blonde lace, a trained overskirt 
forming a court train three yards long, with revers 
at the side @dged with lace; a bouquet and sprays of 
orange-buds and blossoms was placed on the back of 
the postillion basque, another was on the front of 
the corsage, a third formed a coronet over the veil, 
while smaller sprays trimmed the sleeves and caught 
up the veil at intervals. An exquisite bridal veil 
needs comment, of misty tulle, falling back from the 
head en train; the hem was concealed by snowy 
clusters of lily of the valley, alternating with white 
lilac in tiny sprays. The wreath was orange blos- 
soms, with long pendants and tendrils floating grace- 
fully over the shoulders and brow of the destined 
bride, helping to hide the glad face, as “love trans- 
figures life.’ A lovely tulle overdress appropriate 
for a bridemaid, is white, with rose petals scattered 
all over the dress, and the sides draped with roses 
and foliage. 

In coiffures the chatelaine braids are gradually 
yielding to the large loose twist, surrounded by a 
broad plait. This forms a species of coronet, visible 
in front, over which, if becoming, the hair is drawn. 
If the hair is worn in the Pompadour style, and the 
brow is high, little fluffy curls fastened beneath the 
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roll will add a great deal of softness to the expres- 
sion and contour to the face. Few faces are classical 
enough to admit of the hair being strained back, as 
is the fashion now. Bows fur the hair are two 
lengthwise bows of faille ribbon, black or colored, 
the bows close against each other, with two short 
ends hanging behind. The ribbon is an inch anda 
half wide. A tiny comb underneath, to fasten them 
on the hair, or else an elastic cord is passed beneath 
the coil. This double bow is placed just back of the 
Pompadour roll, and directly on top of the head. 

The newest bow for the throat is the Pompadour, 
made of folds of the palest blue faille, showing inner 
facings of rose color; this is to be worn with a black 
silk dress. 

New veils are of clear net, not dotted as hitherto, 
with an applique edge, or sometimes with a frill of 
lace. The shape is plain over the face, hanging be- 
low the chin, and tied behind with streamers. 

New cravat bows are of satin, of any and every 
color, edged with fur. As before stated, Russian 
fancies are decidedly in favor this winter, and fur is 
used in many ways. 

When sashes for general wear are just being will- 
ingly relinquished, a perverse effort is being made to 
restore them, or something similar in the way of 
scarf drapery. These are not simple ribbon bows 
and ends, worn at the back of the belt, but something 
more complicated. There is, first, a belt of four 
folds; then a width of silk is cut in two—lengthwise 
ribbon is not wide enough—a bow is tied at the back 
of the folded belt, the ends are caught together 
again low down on the tournure, and a long streamer 
is then made to fall on each side of the figure, not 
behind. This unique arrangement may be graceful 
with long trained dresses, but we do not admire it 
worn with polonaise and short skirts. 

The most important feature of stylish costumes is 

the mantle. As the season advances, the preference 
for sleeveless wraps increases. The styles are dou- 
ble round capes, or as a loose, sleeveless sacque, that 
falls low in the back, with an elbow cape above it, 
oben and trimmed up the entire back. These are 
made of cloth, velvet, Cashmere, and, in fact, any 
goods desired, for an overskirt of medium length 
usually accompanies these mantles. These mantles 
are the novelties of the season; they are trimmed 
with elaborate braiding, embroidery, or fur; if with 
the two former, the edge is finished by a fringe or 
lace. 
Any lady who can embroider handsomely can 
make a very elegant costume for herself at very 
little expense. Braiding is within the*reach of all, 
for since sewing machines do the latter so beauti- 
fully, there are but few persons but what feel they 
can devote the short time required to ornament a 
suit. These costumes are generally worn with a silk 
underskirt of the same color, and form a useful cos- 
tume for the promenade. A tiny muff is made of 
the material, with a row of fur on each side. 

The Watteau wrapper is the fashionable morning 
dress. It is a simple Gabrielle, with a double box- 
plait behind, sewed closely to the waist, while a belt 
from beneath the plait holds the sides and front in 
position. Cashmere, merino, and fine empress cloth 
are the fabries for dressy wrappers, solid colors being 
preferred to stripes or figures. Braiding in close 
patterns to resemble embroidery is the fashionable 
trimming. The front breadths, the sleeves, a collar, 
and pockets are often covered with braiding. 

We notice that the demand for colored corsets in- 
creases every winter, the prejudice against them 
giving way gradually as it did to Balmoral skirts. 
Bright, warm looking scarlet and gray merino are 
the colors most worn. These are beautifully made 








up in the@gomfortable glove-fitting shape, are prettily 
stitched with white floss, and furnished with tie 
new “unbreakable busks.’”’ These busks are of 
strong yet flexible metal, with a double covering of 
gutta percha, which so closely enwraps the metal 
that the corsets, if desired, may be washed without 
danger of being stained by rust from the metal. 
Colored satin corsets—black, blue, and cherry— 
trimmed with white lace and embroidery, are shown 
for masquerading costumes. White satin corsets, 
filled with bones, and beautifully wrought with 
white, are for brides. 

Sleeveless zouave jackets, like those worn a couple 
of years since, are made for the house, and for wear. 
ing beneath wraps instead of Sontags. They are 
made of black, scarlet, or blue Cashmere, with fanci- 
ful braiding and ball or tassel fringe, and will en- 
liven breakfast costumes. Bright and warm jackets 
for the house are made of flannel cloth of two or 
three red shades—scariet, cherry, or crimson— 
braided with white worsted curled braid in Gothic 
patterns, and fringed or scalloped. White flannel 
cloth is braided with blue or scarlet, blue with white, 
and black with white or blue. The collar, cuffs, and 
a breast pocket are pointed in Gothic fashion. 

Costumes for children present nothing very new. 
There are, however, some modifications of shape and 
some new trimmings. For a little girl ten years old 
a pretty dress of brown merino is trimmed with 
braiding and with flutings. The trimming simulates 
a small apronin front. From each side of the apron 
flutings and stripes of braiding are put on about half 
way up the skirt. The bodice is made a new shape; 
the braided bretelles fall over the upper part of the 
arms, so as to form little sleeves, and they help to 
fasten braided barettes, edged with flutings, on the 
back and front. A high muslin or Cashmere chemi- 
sette and sleeves complete this pretty little toilette. 
Another very pretty dress for a little girl is of bright 
plaid taffeta, trimmed with satin and black velvet. 
The skirt and bodice are cut in one piece. The skirt 
is gored in the Gabrielle shape; the trimming, put 
on to simulate a second skirt, is composed of three 
rows of scallops of black velvet, with a fan-shaped 
plaiting of satin between each scallop; the velvet is 
edged with narrow plaid fringe. Low bodice and 
short sleeves, with a high under waist of black vel- 
vet. Anevening dress for a young girl of thirteen is 
of blue silk, trimmed with fine spikes of black velvet 
of progressive heights, the middle one the longest, 
placed upon the front part of the skirt. These 
spikes are fastened at the top by rosettes of blue 
ribbon with black centres. The skirt is long behind, 
and looped up into a moderate puff in the upper 
part. There are three velvet peaks upon the bodice, 
and white blonde around the top. 

For a little boy a costume of a particularly good 
style is of brown cloth, trimmed with brown silk rep, 
and with small silk balls. The trowsers are short 
but ample; they are trimmed with bands of silk rep, 
finished off each with one of the balls just mentioned. 
A pretty belt of undyed leather, studded with steel, 
fastens them at the top. The blouse shirt, which 
takes the place of the waistcoat, is of white flannel, 
with collar and front band worked with black silk. 
The jacket is bordered with silk rep, and has for but- 
tons balls similar to those on the trowsers. It is open 
with revers; the sleeves also have revers, and are 
trimmed in the same style. Another little costume 
is of dark blue Cashmere, trimmed with large jet 
buttons and with braiding. The braiding pattern is 
placed on each side of the trowsers, which are short 
and wide. The waistcoat is entirely covered with 
braiding. The little jacket, in the Spanish style, is 
also richly braided. FASHION. 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Shamrock Leaf Waltz. 


Composed and arranged for the PIANO-FORTE 
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BONNETS. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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